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" Oaf careat, good reader, and then, God speed thee 1 Do 
not open it at adTMitnrsi, and bj reading the broken piecea of two 
or three Uae«, judge it : bat read it thioogb, and then I beg no 

pardon if thon 



ADTEBTISEMENT. 



Is the intervBl vliicb bu eUpsed between the ajt- 
pearance of Qeorge Herbert's " Oountiy ParBon," 
and the publication of Mr. Monro's " Parochial 
Work," BO many excellent treatiBea hare been put 
ibrtb OQ tbe duties and responaibilities of the paatoral 
care, on tbe best metboda of bria^g the moral 
machinery of a parish into working order, and of 
maintaining it in full efficiency, that it may aeem 
a very presamptuouB act that an obscure incumbent 
of an obscure village should offer the records of 
his own limited experience as an addition to their 
number. 

His excuse is this ; that no true record of ministe- 
rial experience is without its value ; and that the 
ensuing pages are, as he believes, an honest account 
of experiments tried, and of the results, successful 
ve uQsucoessfuI, which have arisen therefrom. 
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He is sure that when he was a young man such 
a volume would have been useful to himself; and he 
is therefore not without hope that what is here pub- 
lished may be so far helpful to his younger brethren 
in the ministry as to suggest to them the proper 
course by which some mistakes may be avoided, which 
are the mere result of inexperience. He will be 
thankful if any statement which is found in the fol- 
lowing colloquies should suggest schemes of useful- 
ness to persons who have not hitherto thought of 
them, or should encourage them to attempt parochial 
improvements which at present they are hesitating to 
undertake. 

It has formed no part of the writer's purpose to 
discuss any of those subjects, doctrinal or ritual* 
which occupy so much of the public attention at the 
present time. Enough, and more than enough, of 
these may be found elsewhere. He has, indeed, con- 
cealed none of his opinions where the subject under 
discussion seemed to call for the expression of them ; 
but writing on matters connected with the parochial 
discharge of the daily duties of the pastoral care, and 
desiring to be useful to allf he has felt it better to 
avoid controversial questions than to introduce them« 

Eor himself he seeks peace, and would ensue it ; 
and he believes that it will be as great a relief to other 
minds as it always is to his own to fall in with a 
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volume which rather aims at showing how men maybe 
won from ways of evil to ways of good, than at min- 
gling in the warfare which is deadening so many con- 
sciences, and hardening so many hearts. 

It was absolutely necessary that this book should 
be anonymous. If the author had published it with 
his name, he would have seemed to assume that he 
knew more of the proper management of a parish 
than is known by thousands who are as much his 
superiors in experience, as in every Christian grace ; 
and to arrogate to himself the position of a teacher of 
those from whom he would gladly learn. And thus a 
little book which, in its own humble way, may, by 
God's blessing, be suggestive of good to the patient 
and kind-hearted reader who receives it in the spirit 
in which it was written, would have been made one of 
the most offensive pieces of egotism that ever issued 
from the press. 

Nevertheless, though writing anonymously, the au- 
thor desires to state distinctly that the parish which is 
spoken of in the ensuing pages is a real parish ; — that 
the facts related, are, to the best of his belief, true ; 
(names> dates, and trifling incidents only being dis- 
gaised) and that, human infirmity being allowed for, 
and the inability to see ourselves as others see us, all 
that he has recorded of his own occasional success^ 
and manifold mistakes and failures, is true also. 
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And with this statement, he commits his book to 
the charitable construction of the reader, adding the 
earnest prayer that since, to use the words of Milton, 
''opinions in good men are but knowledge in the 
making," all that herein is written which is unsound 
or unwise or uncharitable, may be as though it had 
never been written at all, and that whatever is true, 
and may tend, if received, to the glory of God, and 
the good and peace of His Church, may strike root 
downward, and bear fruit upward, first the blade, then, 
the ear, and then the full com in the ear! 

Martinmas, 1858. 
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COLLOQUY L 

THE PABSOH AlO) EIB OUKST. 

Fabbos. Wdcome to Fiaherford ! Oi^promised, and 
QB oftea disappointed, I have you here at last, and 
haTiDg fou, I meui to keep 700. "Fetters and 
warder" are the least you cao expect! — the parish 
conetable, that is, and the etocke. Qive me your 
hand, lad, and let me have jou in custody at once. 

EfiiriiBT. I surrender myself, and thank you too: 
for if you have no better stocks than those vfaich I 
noticed halfway between this house and the station, I 
should judge that yon have found some pleasanter 
meaoa of detaining your prisoners. The stocks are 
in ruins, and stand beside a parish-pound that has no 
gate to it. You must have few truant donkeys, or 
reBtive vagabonds at Fisherford. I should like to see 
yonr parish-constable. I shouldn't be surprised if he 
were the old f^ow with one 1^ who made me a 
military salute as I was entering your gate. He was 
damaged by a raonon-shot at Corunna, I should say. 
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Fabsoit. And I should say that Master Ernest is 
as saucy a lad as ever, in spite of four years of Uni- 
versity teaching. Doctors and Proctors, Deans and 
Dons, they have failed to tame you. And you leave 
Oxford .... 

Ebkest. Improved, I hope and pray, in all respects 
by her noble system, my dear old friend. But for all 
that, there are lessons which she cannot teach, or at 
least does not, and which I would fain learn of you. 

Paeson. Say you so, Master Ernest ? Much do I 
marvel what they may be. I have hardly looked into 
a classic these twenty years, and methinks were I to 
show myself in the Schools, I should run no small 
risk of being plucked. 

Ebkest. It is in your school that I want to be a 
learner. You said just now that you meant to keep 
me as your prisoner. That is precisely the privilege 
which I am seeking. When I proposed my visit, I 
was afraid to ask all I wished for, and so I am come 
to make the petition by word of mouth which I dared 
not venture upon by letter. 

Pabsok. Out with it, lad ! what is it ? 

Ebnest. Even that you would let me make a long 
stay with you, and study with you your way of work- 
ing out the Church's plans for the welfare of her 
children. You know what the profession is into which 
I am seeking admittance ; I trust that I feel its re- 
sponsibilities. It is because I do so that I desire to 
be a learner at Fisherford. 

Fabsoit. You could hardly come to a worse place. 
A little retired country village without a dissenter 
among us ; no controversies and party-strifes ; no 
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squabbles about gown or surplice: no Church-rate 
contests ; no fat farmer making himself a lay pope ; 
no church in ruins ; no schools into which the parson 
is forbidden to enter,— nothing in short of that ano- 
malous state of things, which, while it makes the 
misery of so many parishes, is nevertheless calculated 
to form the judgments, discipline the characters, rouse 
the euergies, and stimulate the perseverance of the 
clergy, is to be found here. I trust, indeed, that we 
are not altogether stagnating; but if you want to 
learn the work of a parish, and to fit yourself for the 
emergencies of modern times, you should rather place 
yourself under a friend whose sphere of work lies 
in the midst of some murky town, in the thick of an 
overwhelming population, and in which every street 
has its meeting-house and its gin-palace. 

Ebnest. Believe me, my dear old friend, such an 
obvious suggestion has not escaped me. But I can- 
not look on the matter as you do. If I am to be a 
parish priest of the Church of England, I would rather 
see and know what that system is which she would 
desire me to carry out. I want to acquaint my- 
self with her capabilities, and to learn by actual expe- 
rience what, when all the advantages are on her side, 
she can do for the people ; and those advantages you 
have at Eisherford. I could never see this in a large 
town, or indeed in any place where her hands are tied, 
and her movements are crippled, and where it is next 
to impossible, even for a man of the soundest judg- 
ment, and the most resolute determination, to do what 
she, nevertheless, plainly eujoins. What with parish 
politics, sectarian bitterness, the newspaper press, the 
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jealousies and controversies within the Church, and 
the weak cowardice, or the strong partisanship of the 
Church's rulers, it is all but impracticable to exhibit 
the fair working of the Church-sjstem in a large town. 
And in those towns in which, to their honour be it 
spoken ! the clergy do obey their Prayer Book, their 
lives are, for the most part, made so bitter to them, 
they live in such alternations of opposition and ex- 
haustion, that the contemplation of such a state of 
things must needs be unwholesome. If Providence 
should call me to live in the midst of such heavy trials, 
I trust I should not shrink from encountering them. 
But I should not like to form my notion of my duties 
in the midst of such a scene. As a raw recruit, I 
would rather learn my sword exercise or my gun prac- 
tice in a quiet barrack at home, than within sight of 
the harbour of Sebastopol, or of the towers of Delhi. 
I should know my work better, and so do it better in 
the one case than in the other. No : let me come and 
stay awhile with you : let me, as the Church's year 
goes on, see what you do, in the Church and out of it. 
Let me understand why you do it. Let us discuss 
together the rules and methods of your public and 
private ministrations. Let me study the system in 
full operation, so as to have my mind thoroughly im- 
bued with it. And then I feel that I could go forth 
into rougher and less hopeful scenes, with a distinct 
picture before me of something to be aimed at, and 
with the satisfactory conviction that I am not attempt- 
ing things which no one could do, and which would 
be of questionable expediency if he could, but carry, 
ing out a system whose beneficial working I have seen 
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with my own eyes, of whose thorough reality I have 
had experience. 

FiLRSOir. I suspect, my dear friend, that your per- 
sonal regard for me inclines you to exaggerate the 
state of Church matters at !Fisherford. Your judg- 
ment about us can only be superficial. If you had 
had opportunities of looking below the surface, you 
would be cognisant of a vast amount of evil, and of an 
infinite number of things ill done, or left undone by 
the Parson. Considering the many local advantages 
which we have, I can see little else than cause for 
shame and humiliation. With aU our machinery of 
Church and schools in working order ; a devout and 
generous Churchman for our great landowner; a 
flourishing and well-conditioned tenantry ; an intelli- 
gent labouring class; much kind and neighbourly 
feeling among ourselves, and a position which shuts 
us out from great thoroughfares ; a village within a 
stone's-throw of the church ; and a population small, 
and wholly agricultural ; it would be a great shame, an 
infinite disgrace, if we could not accomplish very 
much more than can be effected in less iavoured 
parishes. But alas ! there are more of shortcomings 
than of anything else to be seen among us ; and for 
one success that you can point out, I can show you a 
score of disappointments and failures ; and the greater 
part of them arising from some error of my own. 
Eisherford is no ^* pattem-pariah." 

Ebnest. Defend me from such a monster 1 If you 
had laid claim to any such exception to the universal 
rule, I would never have asked you, dear Parson, to 
let me ait at your feet. If any parish be held up as 
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*^ a pattern-parish," it can only be through the igno- 
rance or the self-conceit of those who so designate it. 
While the world lasts, the devil will keep his place in 
it : and wherever there is a parish, there will be the 
young to be corrupted, and the old to be hardened in 
sin. Yet, since God never fails to bless persevering 
efforts to promote His glory (even though those efforts 
be mingled, as they must, with manifold infirmities,) 
it will always be that some parishes are in a more 
hopeful condition than others. There will be plenty 
of tares, but the good seed sown will out-top them : the 
promise of the harvest wiU be full of encouragement. 

Pabson. Would that it were so here ! God of His 
goodness grant it to be so more and more ! However, 
since you think well of us at Fisherford through look- 
ing at us from a distance, and since closer inspection 
of us may give you truer, because soberer views, by 
all means set up your tent among us, or rather occupy 
a spare room in this parsonage as long as you will : 
learn wisdom from our failures and deficiencies, and 
for any good you find in us, may God enable you to 
increase it a hundred fold in the scene of your own 
future ministrations ! — You must have left Oxford be- 
times, and I suppose made your way from our village- 
station, through this dense November fog, not without 
difficulty. 

Eeitbst. Not without difficulty ; but it was a diffi- 
culty of a different kind from a Scotch-mist, 

Pabsoit. Why what was it ? 

Ebkest. a crowd of dancing, capering, laughing, 
merry-hearted boys! little dogs! I believe I won 
their hearts by learning their rhyme. All shouting 



s. olemekt's sat. 



at once, it was no easy matter ta make out what they 
were saying : but I got it at last, — a genuine bit of 
sixteenth century English. I wonder what the anti- 
quaries would give me for it. Twenty years hence 
the world will be too wise to tolerate such nonsense : 
I marvel whether the wise ones of that* day will make 
rhymes of their own which will live in the minds of 
boyhood for centuries to come ! 

** A Clement*8y a Clement'Sy a year ! 
A roasted apple, a bowl of beer ! 
One for Peter, and two for Panli 
And three for Him that made as all ! 
Up with your kettles, and down with your pan, 
Give me the apples, and I'll be gone." 

Fabsok. Ay, ay, all our juvenile population are 
*' Clementsing," as they call it. Nobody seems t6 
grudge a score or two of apples to the petitioners on 
S. Clement's Day,^ and wonderful is the consumption 
of that fruit in consequence. I once saw fifty boys, 
each with a rosy apple in his hand, but forbidden to 
eat it till a signal was given. And when the signal 
was given, the sound of so many teeth craunching 
fruit was one of the strangest I ever heard. 

Ebkest. Don't they make themselves ill P I asked 
one little fellow whose pockets and cap were full of 
apples, how many he had already eaten. He couldn't 
justly say, but he reckoned it might be a matter of 
thirty, or thereabouts. 

Fabsoit. Well, I seldom hear any complaints. I 
remember a lad telling me that he had never tasted 

1 November 23rd. 
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anything but apples,— breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
for a whole fortnight. We have all heard of the 
grape-cure, in which the patients are allowed no other 
food than grapes: perhaps an apple-diet maj be 
equally innocuous. 

Ebitxst. Have you any notion as to the origin of 
the custom, or why there should be a connection be- 
tween S. Clement and apples ? I think the parish of 
S. Clement Danes, in London, adopts an anchor as its 
badge, in commemoration of the manner of their pa- 
tron's martyrdom, who was bound to an anchor, and 
cast into the sea ; and I remember his wild legend, 
how year after year, till love grew cold, and the light 
of faith waxed dim, the sea withdrew itself on his an- 
niversary, from the place where he suffered, though 
three miles from shore, and discovered in its depths a 
gorgeous shrine of marble (coral would have been a 
more picturesque material) in which the sainfs re- 
mains were reposing : but all this has nothing to do 
with apples. 

Fabson. "No : and I suspect you must look away 
altogether from the saint, for the petition for apples. 
S. Clement has no more connection with apples, than 
S. Michael has with the roast goose, which the Nor- 
wegians with some show of reason attach to S. Martin ; 
but there used to be a very close connection between 
the mulled ale, and the apple stuck with spices which 
bobbed up and down on its surface. And I fear that 
S. Clement's day was, in old times, a great day for 
drinking; at least I know that on the old Clog- 
Almanacks the 23rd of November is marked with 
a pot, in allusion to the custom of going about that 
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night to beg drink to make merry withal. We retain 
the apples, and have allowed the beer-drinking to be- 
come obsolete. It is not often that the evil in a cus- 
tom is laid aside^ and the inuoc^it retained : but the 
good folks at Eisherford have a high respect for apples. 
Not a cottager here will gather a codlin till after the 
15th of July : but when rain from heaven has blessed 
the tree, and '* S. Swithin has christened the crop," 
then, whoever has the means at his disposal, may have 
his codlins and cream. 

Ebnsst. What strange old-world fancies still linger 
from generation to generation in quiet country-places 
like this ! And deep down below the surface of each 
how invariably is there some lesson of religion incul- 
cated ! The peasant who waited till S. Swithin had 
christened his apples for him, would not be one who 
would forget to thank God for his daily food. I don't 
suppose that there are many now-a-days that have much 
care whether S. Swithin's rain has fallen upon their 
orchard : but are there many cottages in which grace 
is said before and after meals ? You never interfere 
with these old customs. Parson P 

Fabbok. I P marry no ! why should IP So long as 
they have no evil tendency about them, why should I 
wage war with them? They will die out. of them- 
selves in due time, when they have done their work. 
And meanwhile, they serve to keep up in a rough sort 
of way, feelings of faith and reverence, which some- 
how or other the schoolmaster of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is not able to inculcate. Granted that these 
notions are superstitious. What is superstition P 

Eke^sst. '' Beligion without reason. 
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Fabbof. So the Dictionary makers tell us : and I 
accept the definition for the nonce : but if so, at least 
we have religion. And that is something. At anj 
rate, religion without reason is a temper much more 
easily managed than reason without religion. I have 
more hope of a man that is willing to be led, than of 
one who is full of self-conceit ; — of one who believes 
too much, than of one who belieyes too little. And 
the tendency of our age is as obviously towards unbe- 
lief, as towards misbelief. 

Ebitest. To what do you attribute such a miserable 
condition of things ? 

Fabsok. The people's heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they 
closed. Covetousness has eaten into our very core. 
From highest to lowest there seems but one care, — to 
get all that can be had, and to keep all that can be 
gotten, — or at least, only to spend upon self. How 
can such a spirit bear to think on the world unseen P 
How can it tolerate the remembrance that after life 
comes death, and after death the judgment P Luxury 
and worldliness will never fail to stifle godliness where 
they get the upper hand : they scoff at self-denial ; 
they extinguish faith ; for their sole care is for the 
present hour, and that to-morrow shall be as to-day, 
and much more abundant. Upon a nation in such a 
condition, the negligence and the carelessness of the 
last generation with respect to all the externals of re- 
ligion could not but tell most mischievously. There 
was nothing in the ministration of holy things, which 
appealing first to the eye or outward sense, suggested 
deeper and spiritual meanings. The neglected, dilapi- 
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dated church, from which all the beauty of holiness 
had passed away, gave no help to its congregation to 
remember His Presence therein Who had promised 
to meet His people face to face. When churchmen 
ceased to give the Losd the honour due unto His 
JN'ame, it followed inevitably that they would soon 
cease to worship Him with holy worship. And so, 
from causes such as these combined, and acting and re- 
acting on each other, it has come to pass that the spirit 
of reverence and holy fear is almost dead among us. 

Ebksst. I know that this is the case in our town 
populations; but I had hoped it was otherwise in 
such retired nooks as this. 

Fabson. Alas! no: the contagion of evil never 
takes long to spread. Priests and people caught the 
infection, and surrendered themselves insensibly, and 
without thought, to the worldly influence which per- 
vaded everything, and taught men to ignore all that 
was invisible. I have seen a clergyman, before now, 
sitting on the altar-rails, with his back to the altar, 
joking with a class of Sunday scholars. He meant no 
harm, was quite unconscious that he was doing any, 
and would not have acted with irreverence, had he 
had any suspicion of the true character of what he 
was doing ; but I own I was hardly surprised when 
some short time afterwards, I saw the clerk of the 
same parish standing upon a hassock which he had 
placed on the altar, in order that he might, in the 
course of his weekly cleaning, dust away the cobwebs 
more readily from the east window. 

EsiirEST. To my mind there is nothing more dis- 
tressing than the irreverence which is commonly shown 
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by the bystanders at a funeral. I often wonder tbat 
sympathy for the mourners does not check it. 

Fabson. Where there is irreverence towards G-od, 
we can hardly expect much tenderness towards man. 
When I was a boy, no person would have met a 
funeral procession without removing his hat, and re- 
maining stationary till it had passed him ; now we can 
hardly get those who are actually in the churchyard to 
make any outward demonstration of reverential feel- 
ing. A fbneral in a town churchyard which is open 
to the street, is about the most distressing sight at 
which a Christian can be present. 

Ebnest. You have no annoyance of the kind here ? 

Pabsok. Not often ; indeed rarely or never, so far 
as our own people are concerned, for we have done a 
good deal to teach them reverence towards the Chris- 
tian dead, by conducting the last rites with care, and 
bestowing pains to make our churchyard look like 
** quiet resting-places," and as if we felt the bodies of 
the dead in Chbist to be holy. You know that we 
have no docks or nettles, or coarse rank herbage there. 
We keep our turf closely shorn, and, where we can, 
we have introduced such shrubs and flowers as seem 
in harmony with a sacred precinct. Our people ap- 
preciate what has been done in this way, and without 
any suggestion on my part, I often And a rose-bush, 
or a mezereon, or some such pleasant memorial planted 
at the head of a new grave ; and at Easter and such 
like times, I can count a score or more of wreaths or 
nosegays laid upon that portion of the grassy mounds 
which might be supposed to be over the bosoms of the 
slumberers below. All this is well enough in its way, 
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and I love to see it. It says, like Ophelia's rosemary, 
'' That's for rememhrance," and it gives some evidence, 
at least, which the neglected churchyard did not af- 
ford, of a looking for the resurrection of the dead, and 
the life of the world to come. 

EsKEST. It was a great point gained : but I sup- 
pose must have been slow of accomplishment. 

Pabsoit. O yes ; nothing which is to be lasting can 
be done in a hurry. I know a case where a good man 
planted, on the sudden, a row of cypresses down hia 
church-walk, and found them uprooted by his parish- 
ioners the next morning : " they weren't a going to 
have the roots of the parson's trees creeping into their 
Mends' coffins." Now it took us three or four years 
before we could so fork up the nettles as to extirpate 
them ; and all that time the Eisherford folks had 
leisure to settle the knotty question whether or no a 
tidy or an untidy burjing-ground looked best. John 
Bull is very slow, but apt to come right at last. So 
the nettles were got rid of without any one being 
stung. Then I got rid of a greater nuisance than the 
nettles — the poor school-children. We mostly bury 
in the afternoon, just about the time when our scholars 
are set free for the day ; and their exuberant spirits, 
chattering, laughing, chasing each other, as they fol- 
lowed the funeral procession into the churchyard, were 
the utter destruction of all solemnity. Happily, Icaught 
a rude, bad boy, jumping up on a new-made grave. 
It is a great thing to get hold of a strong case. It 
settled the matter : and I carried public opinion with 
me, when I forbade any school^child from that time 
forward to set foot in the churchyard while the funeral* 
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that I wish, if I cannot make mj church what I feel 
it ought to be, through lack of worldlj means, let me 
at least do all that I can. Scrupulous neatness, and 
attention to details are attainable by all. I will not 
have cobwebs, nor an un-swept floor, nor moth-eaten 
hangings, nor ragged hassocks : for these things speak 
of neglect ; and I can give personal trouble to show 
mj zeal fcH* God's service, if I can give no more. 
And some things I can do to suggest thoughts of 
reverence to others. I can speak in G-ob's House in 
a voice low and gentle, and I can forego those sort of 
words or actions which belong to domestic intercourse, 
when I am there before or after Divine Service, or 
when I am showing the building to strangers. I can 
keep the gates of the chancel-screen locked. I can 
make it a rule that none but myself should stand on 
the upper steps (we have no altar-rails) within the 
chancel. These and such like things, although trifles 
by themselves, yet in the aggregate help to produce 
outward reverence. But my main hope of bringii^ 
back a better spirit rests upon what I can do with our 
children. We may not be able to eflect much with 
our own generation, but we may train that which will 
succeed it to a more reverential temper. There is very 
much to sadden us, and humble us, in the rude 
thoughtless bearing of the people with respect to holy 
things. But for one thing, and Uiat the highest and 
most important of all, there is, blessed be Qod, very 
deep reverence, — ^the Holy Communion. Amid all 
our lethargy, and in all our deficiencies, of due respect 
in the worship of Gon, profaneness has never entered 
the people*s hearts with respect to that Sacrament. 
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If they reverenced nothing else, they reverenced that^ 
and thereby bear witness to the Catholic doctrine. If 
only we can preserve them uncontaminated from those 
horrible newspaper discussions, and the rabid contro- 
yersies of the day with respect to this Great Mystery, 
there is hope for us yet that the spirit of reverence 
and godly fear may take stronger root in churchmen's 
hearts/ and the presence of the Unseen be more 
thoroughly realised among us. 

Ebnest. But surely you are not without encourage- 
ment P Things are better than they were even half a 
dozen years ago, are they not ? 

FABSOii'. The restoration of the daily service in so 
many places has been a great help to us. The bell 
which once more calls the people to Matins and Even- 
song is a sign of life. The very irritation which its 
sound creates, in some minds (what strangely-consti- 
tuted minds they must be !) is a positive good ; it is a 
wincing under the surgeon's probe. Even where it is 
nothing more, it is a witness against carelessness and 
forgetfulness of God. And to many, (and there s^i^ms 
fair ground for believing that the number is surely, 
though slowly, on the increase) it is '^ daily bread," 
that which gives strength and comfort through the 
day, so that without it there is a feeling of privation, 
and of a hungering that has been unsatisfied. 

Ebvest. And of course this appreciation of the pri- 
vilege will intensify as time goes on, and as the habit 
is more and more bound up with the tenour of the 
daily life ? 

Pabsok. Undoubtedly, as a general rule. But daily 
prayer is no specific. There are constitutions which it 
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will not touch. As in the case of our Blessed Lobb 
there were some who (impossible as such a thing 
seems !) after following His teaching for awhile, *' went 
back, and walked no more with Him," so there will be 
persons who will attend the daily service for awhile, 
and then weary of it. They betook themselves to it, 
perhaps, as a novelty, or as a means of excitement ; 
and as soon as it ceased to be a stimulant, it ceased to 
find favour in their eyes. The cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things 
must, in such cases, have prevented it from producing 
any permanent effects on their hearts and lives. We 
cannot hinder people from being unreal, and abusing 
their privileges: all we can do is to put privileges 
within their reach, and teach them how they ought 
to use them. 

Ebnest. How long have the people at Fisherford 
had the privilege of daily prayer in their church ? 

Fabsoit. For about a dozen years. 

Ebnest. And what has been the general result P 

Fabson. Very much, I believe, what it has been in 
other places. We are a population of about 450. Our 
daily congregation will vary from a dozen to a couple 
of dozen or thirty, (exclusive of school-children) ac- 
cording to the weather and time of year. That is to 
say, on the great bulk of our people it is im opportu- 
nity thrown away. They care nothing about it : but 
the few who do prize it, prize it thoroughly. 

Ebnest. Do you compel the school-children to at- 
tend ? 

Fabsok. No. We encourage it, and comment on 
slackness of attendance, but do no more ; for there 
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are many very sufficient reasons to prevent the re- 
gular attendance of all our scholars. Generally speak- 
ing, however, (except in harvest- time, and in such-like 
seasons,) there is a fair proportion of both sexes. It 
seems to be far better that the act should be voluntary 
than done on compulsion. If there were compulsion, 
they would cease to attend daily prayers when they 
had left school. 

Ebitest. You did not revive the daily service upon 
your institution to the living ? 

Pabson. Not for ten years. One service on a Sun- 
day, one on G-ood Eriday, and one on Christmas Day, 
were all that my flock had been used to, when I came 
among them. I should have been guilty of the inex- 
pediency of pouring new wine into old bottles, if I 
had suddenly offered seven hundred and thirty ser- 
vices, to a people who had so little appreciation for 
fifty-four, that when I first proposed to say prayers on 
the Sunday afternoon, the churchwarden of the day, 
(and a very worthy man too !) laughed aloud at the 
proposal, and declared that there never would be a 
congregation. He was mistaken : but it has only 
been by slow degrees, and as I found the people able 
to bear them, that I have increased the services. We 
are still in an imperfect and transitional state. It is 
only at certain seasons of the year that we have prayers 
in the afternoon. 

Ebitsst. Have you any opinion as to the best 
hours for week-day services P 

Fabsok. I know of no hours which will suit every- 
body ; and therefore I try to find those which will be 
convenient to the greatest number ; but I am by no 
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means sure that I have succeeded. Looking at the 
published list of the churches in which prayer is said 
daily, one cannot but be struck with the great yariety 
of hours there specified. Na one parish can be a rule 
for another. The habits of the people, varying with 
their occupations, can be the only rule. This case is 
not one for Procrustes. Here, our matin service fails 
within the labourers' hour for breakfast ; and our even- 
song, when we have it, ends about the time when the 
women would proceed to tea. In the Holy Week, 
(and indeed at other times) we have services at seven 
in the evening ; and many attend them, but I should 
doubt our securing a large daily attendance at that 
hour, and the expense of lighting a church thoroughly 
(and a church ill-lit at night is, on moral grounds, 
most objectionable) is too heavy for a small parish to 
grapple with if continued for six months in the year. 
Most likely there are other places which manage these 
matters far better than we do : I am only giving you 
the benefit of my very limited and humdrum expe- 
rience. I have no hope that I shall ever be more than 
a pioneer. The existing generation is only preparing 
the way for yours. I see many things which show me 
that our work is almost done ; we must give place to 
abler and better men. 

Ebnsst. You have borne the heat and burden of 
the day, and make our task easy. 

Fabson. Say rather that many of us have built 
walls to run our own heads against (I have for one !) 
and that most of us will leave you a legacy of mistakes 
and infirmities, the consequences of which you would 
have been spared, if we had attained to sounder jadg« 
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ments, and more devotion of life. However, as respects 
yourself and me, my dear Ernest, let us take counsel 
together, and walk in the house of God as friends, and 
then each may help the other. You may learn wisdom 
from my errors and energy from my shortcomings, 
and I may gather from your single-heartedness lessons* 
which may rouse the growing sloth of age. We are 
about to enter on another year of the Church's his- 
tory. Advent is again in sight, and under the influ- 
ences of that fresh call to watchfulness and prayer, we 
will pursue, I hope to our mutual edification, our pre- 
sent discussions as to the most efficient means of car- 
rying out the Church system, and introducing it into 
the hearts and homes of Englishmen. 
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ministrations of the Church have never been brought 
within his reach. The growth of population, and its 
agglomeration round centres of trade and manufac- 
ture, have made missionary work as needful in this 
our day, for the heathendom of English cities, as for 
the heathendom of Nigritia or Zanguebar. The cha- 
racter of the mass of the population in our generation 
is that it is " without God," — that it knows Him not, 
— has absolutely ignored Him, — has no fear of Him, 
nor thought about Him. But in the generation which 
saw the Great Eebellion this was hardly so. True, 
the Beformation was only a hundred years old, and 
the frightful licentiousness and profaneness which that 
event had produced on the many who had cast off the 
old religion without adopting the new, would still be 
bearing fruit : but I think that all the evidence we 
have goes to show that the character of the people had 
not become, as now, irreligious. There was abundance 
of error, and wilfulness, but still there was life. 6«i> 
was not altogether forgotten. There was, probably, 
in many minds, a strange intermingling of old super- 
stitions with new fanaticism, — but even that was 
better than the apathy, and tacit, if not open, infidelity 
of our own d^y. The religion, such as it was, of cen- 
turies had been overthrown, almost within the memory 
of man : there were wants in man's spiritual nature 
which the newly-established system failed to supply : 
the public service of religion was crippled : her exter- 
nals were mean and poor : the influence and the cha- 
rities of the old religious foundations had come to an 
end: there was great poverty, and much crime: a 
growing disBatisfaction with, and impatience of the 
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existing state of things, and a feeling after something 
better, if haply it might be found. But Faith was not 
dead, though the love of many had waxed cold ; and 
in its stedfastness and constancy of the English cha- 
racter clung to old associations, which were all on the 
side of religion. Bevolutionary England was not like 
Bevolutionary Erance : it did not war against God as 
well as against the king. 

Ebkbst. But if this be so, how could the legislature 
dare to take upon itself to forbid the observance of 
Christmas P If the mass of the people was actually 
heathenised, and cared for none of those things, there 
might be no great risk in such an ordinance ; but if 
any feeling existed in favour of the Church, this was 
just the thing to stir it up, and create a violent oppo- 
sition. 

Fabson. Yes, and so it did. Witness the Mayor's 
proclamation at Canterbury so early as 1647 against 
th* superstitious festival of Christmas, and the furious 
riots which immediately ensued I 

Ebkbbt. Do you think that Furitanism when it so 
ruled, intended to carry out its principles by extermi- 
nating those who differed from it P 

Fabsok. I should not willingly adopt such an 
opinion. It is true that on the other side of the At- 
lantic Furitanism showed itself in very hideous colours, 
very inquisitorial, very merciless : but here, in England, 
the murders committed by the Furitan government 
were few. The Soundheads did not love bloodshed 
for its own sake. They had nothing, or very little, in 
common with the leaders of the French Bevolution of 
^793y though both brought their sovereign to the 
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scaffold. Still, when the Puritans got the upper hand, 
they fell into the common, but very suicidal mistake 
of triumphant partisans : thej set to work to pay off 
old scores by making such enactments as they felt 
would be peculiarly galling to their beaten antagonists. 
They were big bullies, and altogether unscrupulous, 
as, for anything I see to the contrary, the cavaliers 
would have been, if they had got the upper hand ; 
only their bullying would have been of a different 
kind. Nothing could be less wise, or tend less to the 
ultimate and permanent establishment of Puritanism 
than the irritating system of petty persecution which 
that party adopted towards its opponents. But they 
were too perverse to see this. Perveraenesa was their 
inseparable characteristic. 
Ebkxst. O, yes : 

*' A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd ^«rv«rM antipathies ; 
In falling ont with that or this, 
And finding somewhat stiU amiss : 
More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract or monkey sick. 
That with more care keep holyday 
The wrong, than others the right way. 
Still so perverse and opposite. 
As if they worshipped God for spite. 
Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly, 
Qoarrel with minc'd pie, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend plum-porridge, 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose. 
And blaspheme cnstard through the nose.'* 

Pabsoi^ . Exactly. And so, as they might have an^ 
ticipated, if they had had common sense, mince-pie. 
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and plum-porridge proved too strong for them. The 
gentleman who said '' Let me make a people's ballads, 
and let who will make their laws," might have gone a 
step further. The effects produced by long established 
national customs are more indelible and ineradicable 
than any which have been called forth by the most 
stirring ballads. I will back mince-pie against '^ Lili- 
burlero" any day ; and though, no doubt, that song 
stirred the people's hearts like a trumpet in a former 
generation, I suspect that John Bull cares more for 
his dinner than for the best song that ever was sung. 

Ebnest. It would be curious to trace the merely 
secular influence, direct and indirect, which this same 
institution of Christmas exercises over all classes in 
this country. Sweep away Christmas, and all our 
schoolboys would rebel for Christmas holydays : and 
not they alone, but all who, through months of exer- 
tion to overtaxed minds and bodies, look for a little rest 
and refreshment beside a Christmas fire. Sweep away 
Christmas, and where will you find another season 
so suited to family reunion, when the men can have so 
much of the sports of the field, and the females such 
opportunities for ... . 

Fabson. Winning hearts ! Well : go on, my boy. 

EaifEST. Sweep away Christmas, and Christmas 
gifts, and how many a delicate act of gratitude or affec- 
tion will be left undone. Sweep away Christmas, 
and how many a help towards heavy rent which the 
" Christmas-box" fails not to provide, will come to aii 
end. Sweep away Christmas, and you will forego the 
advantages of Christmas hospitality. Sweep away 
Christmas, and see whether the butcher, and the 
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baker, and the grocer, and the poalterer, and the con- 
fectioner, and the tailor, and the dressmaker, and the 
draper, and the bookseller will thank you ! The Ghrist- 
mas bills .... 

Fabsok. Never have any, lad! Christmas would 
get on better without them. 

Ebnest. Not a doubt of it, my good friend : but I 
am only enumerating a few of the scores of things 
connected in aU our minds with Christmas, each one of 
which affects many interests. 

Fabsok. You have not yet enumerated one of the 
most important, and most widely felt of all, — our 
Christmas Doles, and Charities ; for I suppose that 
there is hardly a parish in England which has not 
some endowment, whereby gifts of food or clothing 
are bestowed year by year upon the poor and needy. 

Ebkest. I had not forgotten them, for, in fact, I 
have plenty of inquiries to make of you, by and by, re- 
specting them. But without prolonging our list, it is 
quite evident that even apart from its religious hold 
on our hearts, Christmas is an institution which is part 
and parcel of English society, — ^so identified with us 
that it can only be uprooted and destroyed when our 
land is occupied by some alien race, and they heathens. 
The manner of its observance may change : the coarse- 
ness and licence which were tolerated at ^' merry*' 
Christmas in a former age are now comparatively un- 
known, but still it is made universally a season of 
joyousness, and harmless mirth. 

Fabbok. You are thinking of the ancient Lord of 
Misrule. I should fear that in what folks are apt to 
call the '' good old times " the observance of Christ- 
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mas was of the most objectionable description. I re-* 
member that Leland in bis Itinerary quotes a pro- 
clamation made, as it should seem, yearly, by the 
sheriffs of York in which, (after hearing mass !) they 
give notice that '' all manner of unthrifty persons," 
("thieves" and ** dice-players " inclusive) ** shall be 
welcome to the town, whether they come late or early, 
at the reverence of the high feast of Yule." Did you 
ever see Philip Stubbs' " Anatomic of Abuses ?" 

Ebkest. Never. The grim old Puritan's volume 
is a prize for a Bibliomaniac, is it not ? 

Pabson'. I believe so : but I possess a copy. Here 
it is, and here is the passage, in which he opens his 
battery against Christmas. If one could believe him, 
one should feel that the Puritans were not altogether 
wrong in setting their faces against Christmas obser- 
vances : but his swelling indignation smacks largely 
of exaggeration : his wrath evidently runs away virith 
him ; and Master Prynne, and other writers of the 
same kidney, have been so often detected in enormous 
lying that it is hardly safe to take their uncorro- 
borated assertions on trust. You see he declares that 
it was the custom of *' these hell houndes," (the Lord 
of Misrule, and his companions) " to marche towardes 
the churche, and churcheyarde, their pipers pipyng, 
drommers thonderyng, their stumppes dauncing, their 
belles jynglyngy their handkerchefes swinggyng about 
their heads like madmen, their hobbie-horses, and 
other monsters skyrmyshing amongst the throng : and 
in this Borte they goe to the churche, {though the 
minister bee at prater or preachf/ng,) dauncyng and 
Bwyngyng their hankercheefes over their heades, in 
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the Churche, like deyiDes incarnate^ with such a con- 
fused noise, that no man cain hearia his owne Yoyce. 
Then the foolishe people, they looke, they stare, they 
laugh, they fleere, and mounte upon formes and pewes, 
to see these goodly pageantes solemnized in this sorte." 

Ebkest. a frightful picture truly ; and there ap- 
pears to he a good deal more to the same purpose. 
You dishelieye the whole statement P 

Fabson. By no means. The probability is that in 
some few parishes some sad profaneness was actually 
permitted, and that in many there was a great deal of 
drinking and uproar, and that Stubbs took occasion 
from these particular abuses to assert a general usage. 
Looking at the character of the Bishops of the seven- 
teenth century, it is quite impossible to believe that 
they would permit the existence bf such a state of 
things generally. Still, I do not doubt that Christmas 
was kept in old times in a manner which to our notions 
would be quite intolerable. I remember to have heard 
an aged peeress (who has now been dead for many 
years) declare that at the Christmas after her marriage 
(about 1760) she had to submit to be ''kissed under 
the misletoe," — (a custom which now only lingers 
here and there in a servant's hall or a farm-kitchen) 
by her husband's tenants. 

Ebitest. The misletoe is never found in our neigh- 
bourhood, and I believe that we have no such usage. 

Fabsoit. Neither is it known hereabouts, but '' the 
bush " is still a Christmas decoration, and I have 
helped to make many a one when I was a boy. It was 
an afiair conducted with great secrecy. A bush of 
ivy was chosen, well covered with berries, which were 
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dipped in flour and water, to give them some what of 
the colour of those of the misletoe. From the centre 
of the hush depended an apple, stuck over with cats, 
and whitened also ; while, by way of relief, there were 
festoons of holly-berries hung cross-wise round the 
bush, which was suspended by a' hook from a beam, 
in that part of the hall or kitchen through which was 
the greatest thoroughfare ; for any female who passed 
under it was liable to be kissed. And as care was 
taken to suspend the bush in the course of the night, 
and as it would not be noticed at first, perhaps, by 
many, the penalty was often claimed. I believe, how-* 
ever, that in the misletoe countries a berry was plucked 
off for each kiss ; and so the sport, such as it was, was 
speedily brought to an end. 

Ebitest. I suppose that we may not be altogether 
fair judges with respect to usages which to us seem so 
utterly offensive to good taste (to take no higher 
ground,) but which to our forefathers were mere mat- 
ters of course. Probably they would have been quite 
as much scandalised at a waltz, or a polka, as we are 
at the thought of the misletoe. 

Pabsobt. And rightly. At any rate, the less we 

boast of our superiority in any respect, the better. 

XiCt us get what good we can from past ages ; and let 

their faults be buried with them ! Depend upon it, 

the principl© was a wise one which made Christmas 

a ime of joyousness for all classes, and which pro- 

. , ™® ' good will towards men " in something more 

words. Be it our care to retain what was un- 

aU tW "^^l^^ ^ *^^ ^^^ ^«*^' *°^ ^ ^^"^ ^"°«t 
«^ w bad in itself, or may lead to evU. For my 
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own part, I have lived too long in the world to wish 
anybody a " tnerty Christmas." None but they who 
have not as yet begun the battle of life can have much 
to do with mirth : but I wish a " happy Christmas '* 
to those I love, with all my heart : for a happy Christ- 
mas implies something more than what Jeremy Taylor 
calls '' a mere secular joy and wantonness of spirit;" 
it implies an appreciation of and participation in those 
consolations which the great mystery of the Incarna- 
tion reveals ; it implies a mind at peace, and a con- 
science void of offence toward G-od and man; it 
implies union and communion, sympathy and unsel- 
fishness ; it implies the desire that those on whom we 
invoke the blessing should attain the mind of little 
children, and such guilelessness and love as may 
enable them to find happiness in things which make 
children happy. 

Ernest. I cannot understand how any man's mind 
should be so constituted as that he should be wholly 
insensible to the " admonitus temporum." 

Fabson. I do not suppose that any man's mind is 
so constituted, if by constitution you refer to natural 
disposition. Just as the mind of every child is catholic 
till the worldly influences of the nursery or the school 
have <f«-catholicised it, so is the instinct of association 
strong in us all, till we make it our pride to extinguish 
it, or lead such lives that all the better and nobler 
qualities of our nature die out. But really, when one 
comes to investigate, there is always a soft spot some- 
where, even in the hardest heart. Watch the sternest, 
grimmest, old hunks you can find. Let his soul be 
set on money ; and let him be an attorney, or a diplo- 
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mate, or of wliaterer prafemon j<m ma j deem least 

infected with human sympathies; and down at tbe 

bottom of that man's most seeret drawer, among the 

Taliiables that his soul most lores, jon will probaBlj 

find his mothei^9 old brass thimble, or some such relic ; 

and if you would know why he always opens his hig 

(and I fear, neglected) Bible on the sixth of Angnst, 

and turns to the page on which a few colooilesa loee 

leaves are resting, I will tell you : It is the annirersazy 

of his €mly child* 9 death; and those few withered 

petals were all that he could rescue of the rose whidi 

lay beside her when she died. Talk to that ^^^ of 

the associations of past years, and he would answer 

with a sneer : but he knows what you rwwmwi^ for all 

that. 

Ebitsst. Truly it is as you say. And it can onlj 
he in early life that any can speak of Christmas as 
heing " merry !'* 

Paxsok. I think it is one of the Authors of the 
<« Guesses at Truth," who makes the exchunatian, 
** How melancholy are all memorials !" With equal 
truth might they, who hsTe arriTed at the midway 
stage of this mortal course exckdm, «• How meUmchol j 
are all anniYersanes !" I remember when I was a 
hoy, that the sounds of the church bells on Christmas 
Eve, and the carols of the yilLige choir, were the han- 
piestinaUtheyeartome. They made my Tery heart 
leap with exultation as I thrust my cheek against th 
frosty p«ne in order that I might hear them mor! 
T^' ,^^«y joy in deckingthe house with hoUv 
andiry! What excitement to peer into the Irfi:^!. t 
What anticipatiomi of Christmas greetinga on th' 
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morrow, and of the Christmas service at the Church ! 
and of the jubilant, exulting burst of sound, 

** Hark I the herald angels sing, 
* Glory to the new-bom King !' " 

And the thought of the Christmas dinuer, — the 
whole family, young and old, dining together on that 
day 1 And the barrel of oysters from London, (though 
the taste of an oyster made me sick !) and the raised 
pie, and the boar's, or at any rate the pig's, head, — ^ 
skin blackened with some culinary preparation which 
serred as the foundation for an elaborate pattern of 
holly berries, all stuck in a sort of lacawork of butter, 
that made a muzzle for goodman Swine, as he rested 
on the sideboard, with a lemon between his tusks ! 
What a glorious sight! And the collar of brawn 
too ! And, above all, the imticipations of " Christmas 
gambols" on Christmas night : snapdragon, perhaps, 
or bullet pudding I I could put the clock back fifty 
years, and grow excited with the remembrance still. 
But the vision is only for a moment. The instant 
that memory supplies what I bid her, how much more 
doea she supply that comes unbidden ! The dear old 
home of childhood which I shall never care to see 
again I Parents and friends, and not only those who 
in the course of nature must have been removed long 
ere this, but many who I had hoped might be the 
companions of my pilgrimage and survive me, — all 
gone I I do not mean that the contemplation is alto- 
gether sorrowful. One needs but to live on a few 
years at most, after the heaviest affliction, to see with 
one's own eyes what one has tried previously to re- 
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ceive in faith, that all is ordered by the most tender 
Mercj and Love; and that they are happiest who 
being ** made perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long 
time," and so were " speedily taken away, lest wick- 
edness should alter their understandings, or deceit 
beguile their souls.'* All I mean to say is, that 
Christmas has its sobering, chastening influences, as 
well as its joyousness. And so it is best to keep 
its chastenings for oneself, and to extend as much of 
its joyousness to others, as one can. 

Ebkbst. I know you have a strong feeling as to 
the duty of makiug childhood happy. 

Fabsoit. Of course. And as I should always wisl\ 
to make Sunday the happiest day in the week to every 
child with whom I have any connection, so would 
I endeavour to add as much as I can to their pleasures 
at such a season as Christmas. It takes no great 
trouble or cost to kindle a child's mind into a state of 
ecstatic delight ; and at Christmas, so to speak, the 
work is ready to one's hand ; the old games and the 
old sports are looked forward to from year to year ; 
and the talk about them, and the preparations for 
them, are as full of pleasure as the treats themselves. 

Ebkest. I presume that the essay on the wickedness 
of Christmas-trees did not proceed from your pen p 

Fabsoit. Heaven help their silly gullets, that strain 
at such gnats as that ! Of course, if you are so dis- 
posed, you can grow a crop of wickedness out of any- 
thing. And the devil will always be on the look out 
to help you. You may elicit half a score of evil pas- 
sions, envy, covetousness, gluttony, selfishness, vanity, 
what you will, from the boughs radiant with lights and 
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sugarplums ; but if you are to keep the young from 
the enjoyments that are innocent through fear that 
they may be perverted to evil, they will very soon find 
out for themselves some kinds of enjoyment which are 
not innocent. No, no, give the children Christian 
principles, and then let them have their Christmas 
sports in peace. At any rate, while I live, they shall 
have them here. My daughters are already hard at 
work, for we have a deal to do for our poor folks be- 
fore Christmas. 

Ebnest. I hope I may be allowed to make myself 
useful: but I should like to have some knowledge 
beforehand of the nature of your revels ; for I do not 
infer that it is a case of making a feast for rich neigh- 
bours, but rather of exercising hospitality under the 
conviction that 

" A Christmas gambol oft will cheer 
The poor man's heart tlurough half the year." 

Fabson. a country parsonage is not apt to have 
much capacity for holding numbers ; but we generally 
contrive that, when my own children have their " Snap- 
dragon," or " Bullet-pudding," they should share their 
pleasure with some of the most promising of our vil- 
lage youngsters. 

EBiinsBT. Many persons would be afraid to do this, 
expecting that evil would result from intermingling 
of ranks. 

Pabsoit. And most likely in their case it might. 
And, obviouslj, among a population which has not 
been at all humanised or broken in, the experiment 
iiiight be rash. All these things must be done care- 
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Ebitbst. And your bullet-pudding P 

Pabsok. I take it that that is a yery loeal castom. 
In the centre of a big pewter-dish is built up a struc- 
ture of flour, in shape and size like a sugar-loaf, only 
rather wider at the base. The flour must be pressed 
together so as to form as hard and compact a sub- 
stance as possible. And on the apex of the cone is 
placed a bullet. The company stand round a table 
placed in the middle of the room, with the pudding in 
its centre ; and each in turn, . with carving-knife in 
hand, takes a slice from the mountain of flour. Bold 
are the slices at first, for risk there is none ; but as, 
by degrees, the sugar-loaf assumes more and more the 
appearance of a column, and that column becomes (as 
it is pretty sure to do) more or less undermined, and 
there is a certain shakiness about the centre of grar 
yity, the process becomes suf&ciently nervous and ex- 
citing ; for when the pillar of flour topples over, and 
the bullet subsides into the mass below, the unfor- 
tunate carver is expected to lay down his knife, and 
putting his head into the flour, to ferret out the bullet 
with his teeth. 

EsKEST. I shall certainly shut myself up in my 
room, and bolt the door, whenever that operation 
takes place! I can hardly imagine anything more 
formidable. 

Pabsoit. On the contrary, we find it such a popular 
amusement, that the pudding is built up half a dozen 
times in succession in the course of the evening, and 
the last catastrophe is witnessed with just as much 
merriment as the first. 

Sbnsst. I know you have a dinner of roast beef, 
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and plam-padding, and apple pie in the Chriatmas 
week for your Bchools. 

Fabsok. Yes, thanks to our kind-hearfced neigh- 
bour at Fisherford Hall. And it is one of the moat 
pleasant sights of the year. And not the least plea- 
surable part about it is to see the care with which 
ererj child almost always stows away a great lump of 
pudding, so that " mother," and all at home, should 
have a taste of it for supper. We hold our feast 
usually upon Childermas-day, — ^thus setting at de- 
fiance the old superstition, which held it to be the 
unluckiest day in all the year. And instead of adopt- 
ing the ancient discipline which whipped the school 
all round upon that morning, in order that the me- 
mory of Herod's murder of the Innocents might have 
a more vivid place in the scholars' remembrances, we 
devote the evening to the Christmas-tree, (on which 
are suspended the school-prizes,) or to an exhibition 
of such Dissolving Views as maybe suited to children's 
tastes and capacities. That evening is a very happy- 
one : and education owes a great deal to Messrs. Car- 
penter and Westley, for the improvement which they 
have made in the magic-lantern ; and the high art 
which they have called into requisition for the pro- 
duction of their pictures, has enabled us to bring sub- 
jects of interest before the people, from which, till of 
late, they were hopelessly excluded. We can now 
elucidate, by pictures on a very large scale, scenes 
and processes, which formerly could only be shown 
through the medium of very expensive books, that 
could only be inspected by a few persons at a time. 
■""^Tnerly, the slides of a magic-lantern were, nine 
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times in ten, coarse and vulgar, if not ofifensive and 
profane. Now, the phantasmagoric paintings are 
made subservient to the best and noblest purposes. 
And of such representations our people never seem 
to tire ; and the beautiful manner in which, by the 
simplest of contrivances, one view "dissolves" into 
another, is as much a marvel to them here at Fisher- 
ford, as on the first evening on which it was exhibited, 
, when they came to the sage conclusion that the par- 
son painted each picture, as he went on talking to 
them. 

EBifTEST. This sort of apparatus is very expensive, 
is it not P 

FABSOir. Yes : and I fear necessarily so, for each 
picture being a perfect miniature, the artist who exe- 
cutes it must be paid accordingly. Poor folks, there- 
fore, like country parsons, must be content to make 
their collection of sliders slowly. It has taken me a 
good many years to get a series illustrative of the 
chief localities of Scripture : but I have had my re- 
ward in the assurance of many of my people that they 
had been unable to form any notion of Bible-lands, or 
to understand many passages in the Bible till they had 
seen these views. 

Ebitest. Of course you accompany each scene with 
a vivd voce description, or embody them in a lecture ? 

Pabson. Yes, and I relieve my audience of the 
sound of a voice of which they must be very tired, by 
interspersing the narrative with such choruses and 
other sacred music by our choir-boys, as can be ap- 
propriately introduced. Our school will hold an as- 
sembly of a hundred and fifty people, or thereabouts, 



two or tbree nights on which the diesomng 

certs to our Christinas festivities. ^^ 

EEifTEST. Confining yourself to native w 

TIL Yes, and therefore you m^r^^^^^^ 
own opinion of the quality of the P^^^^"^^^^- ^^ 
and nSisy, and shrill for the most part, for whe^ ^ojs 
get excited, it is very difficult to induce them to tone 
down their voices. OccasionaUy they ^^^f^*' ^' .^^| 
flat, or commit some atrocity, which .^<>^^^^^^^^^^ 
professed musician, and make many wise ^^^^ f ^Ix re' 
" What a pity it is to murder good music . J- ^^ 
memher once seeing a monstrous design for * y*^^^ 
submitted to the Committee of a Church-buUding so- 
ciety, and upon a shout of reprobation being raised at 
its ugliness, a very worthy man who was present 
quietly inquired, " Why shouldn't they build an ugly 
Church, if they prefer it P'* I cannot say that hia 
line of argument altogether satisfied me, but I thouglit 
then, and think still that no good can come of throw- 
ing cold water upon honest, earnest efforts of any 
kind, even though the result of those efforts should 
not be the best imaginable. If those Church-builders 
had been repelled, because they had fijsed their hearts 
on an ugly Church (if I remember right, it was the 
effort of a knot of small farmers and a country carpenter 
in an out-of-the-way hamlet) probably they would have 
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laid aside their design, and taken to the simpler and 
more inexpensive process of joining the Banters. And 
I have the same feeling with regard to music. By all 
means make it as good as you can : spare no efforts to 
improve it continually. But do not deprive those who 
are not very fastidious, of that which to them is a real 
pleasure, — the sound of some popular glee or chorus, 
in which the heartiness of the performance shall make 
up for the deficiencies of the performers. It is some- 
thing to accustom village ears to the compositions of 
our best composers ; to make them feel that there is 
a real difference in the comparative merits of ** Here in 
cool grot,*' and ** Cheer, boys, cheer !** And we are 
gradually doing this. But meanwhile we think more 
about giving an evening's pleasure to our neighbours 
and friends, than about anything else. And if they 
are pleased, we are satisfied, even though now and 
then we should break down in the middle of a round, 
as happened last year, and our friends should have a 
hearty laugh at our expense. 

Ebkxst. "Whom do you admit to your concerts P 

Fabsos'. O that is no affair of mine ! I wash my 
hands of it, and entrust the arrangement to their 
High Mightinesses the choir-boys. Each has so 
many tickets at his disposal, and he distributes them 
as he pleases. Half the pleasure and excitement of 
the whole affair flows out of the importance which for 
six hours or so rests on the shoulders of our youthful 
directors. 

Ebitest. Do they make money by the sale of 
tickets P 

Pabsoit. O no. We should do more harm than 
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time I often find myself wishing that I could find eight 
days in the week instead of seven, for it is the busiest 
time in all the year. 

Ebkest. No more festivities, surely, to prepare for, 
than those you have mentioned P 

Fabson. Well, a tea-drinking to all the oldest folk 
in the parish, some of whom are too feeble to get to 
Church, but who have contrived to creep to a sort of 
cottage lecture, has been found agreeable to them as 
well as to ourselves, and so it is an event that comes 
off every Christmas: the preparation, however, for 
this is rather the cook's work than mine. But there 
is much to be done in the way of preparation for the 
services of the Church, and you know that the distri- 
bution of the parochial charities at this season occu- 
pies a good deal of time. 

Ebnest. I wonder what you think of the system of 
" Christmaa gifts" and " Doles." 

Fabsobt. I suppose there can be only one opinion 
about them among practical people, namely, that they 
have a good and a bad side, — like almost everything 
else in this world. That * Avocato del Diavolo,' the 
political economist (in petticoats, or out of them, as it 
may happen) takes the line, I believe, that all such 
distributions are an unmitigated evil ; while, on the 
other side, persons are found who can only see Chris- 
tian wisdom as well as love in them. The truth, I 
take it to be, that under mismanagement they are 
abominable every way : and that well managed, they 
are a great help and comfort to the poor and needy, 
and do not destroy independence of character, nor en- 
courage idleness nor unthriftiuess : but that it is no 
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easy matter to manage them well. In tlie first place, 
when most of these charities were bequeathed, society 
was in a totally different state from what it is at pre- 
sent. The English labourer was not indifferent to the 
humiliation of being ranked among paupers. He would 
have revolted from the impatation of having been guilty 
of the acts of mendicancy which multitudes in tolerably 
comfortable circumstances are now-a-days not asbamed 
to practise. Here, for instance, in Fisherford, it is al- 
most within the memory of man that two or three tene- 
ments were bought from the accumulated interest of a 
charity, which none of the labouring poor of that day 
would condescend to accept. There are plenty of appli- 
cants for it at the present time, I can tell you ! And 
every year I live I find the distribution of parochial cha- 
rities a greater puzzle to me. There are a certain num- 
ber of cases about which there can be no doubt whatever 
that they are proper objects for relief : but these are 
always the minority. And, with respect to the rest, 
there is quite enough of uncertainty to make one very 
uncomfortable. Whatever is done, nobody is satisfied. 
That is only to be expected, and to that I make up 
my mind. But it is very difficult to exercise a right 
judgment, and entire impartiality. For my own part, 
I hope that my endeavour is to be honest, and to do 
the best I can by all : but I believe no year goes over 
my head in which I do not make some great blunder, 
giving where I ought to withhold, and refusing where 
I ought to bestow. There is something, moreover, 
that is very sad and very irritating in watching the 
claimants for a parochial charity now-a-days,-M:he jea- 
im,av of some, the utter thanklessness of others, and 
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the eovetou9ne9S of almost all. Very much of this, as 
it seems to me, has grown up from the injudicious, 
and almost indiscriminate distribution of the Sacra^ 
mental alms. Here, till very latelji the whole of the 
offertory collection of the precedingyear was distributed 
at Christmas, and at the ensuing Easter ; the money 
was scattered broadcast, as it were, over the parish : 
the moment a young man had made an unthrifty and 
improvident marriage, he invoked the churchwardens 
to put him on the list, which in their dread of in- 
creasing parish rates they were ready enough to do ; 
and the gift was extended to parishioners living, per- 
haps, a hundred miles off, of whose circumstances 
nothing could be known. The consequence of this 
dismal system was that for any distress which arose 
during the remainder of the year there was no rdiief 
fund whatever. 

Ebisisst. You have broken through the system P 
Pabsoit. Only partially so ; for you know the te- 
nacity of the agricultural mind with respect to long- 
established usages. But the small end of a new wedge 
has been introduced ; and I have no fear that the old 
plan will not die out. We must do the best that we 
can for the present, in all things ; and bide our time 
tOl we can do better still. And there are many things 
which seem unpromising enough in themselves^ but 
which yet afford a handle for the introduction of an 
improvement. When I first settled here I found that 
there had been a custom, time out of mind, for each 
household in the pariah to come to the parson of 
Fisherford for sixpence on S. Thomas's Day. It was 
liiot a heavy tax, after all, but it was a silly unprofi- 
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talk of great joj, and go on just as usual, and have no 
tokens of joj anywhere, would be altogether unreal. 
And therefore we try to give it expression in the Church, 
and out of it. Out of it by such gatherings as I have 
described ; and in it, no less by thanksgiving and the 
voice of melody, than by such decorations as old cus- 
tom sanctions. I believe the greatest treat in all the 
year to our school-children is the preparation of the 
Christmas decorations for the church. It is very hard 
work for them, but they never tire of it. 

EfiiiTEST. I hardly know how you can contrive to 
make it hard work. 

Pabsob* . We have always a night-service on Christ- 
mas Eve, so that everything within the church must 
be in its place before dusk on that day. And to 
effect this we have usually some twenty boys and girls 
at work all day long, for three days previously. Every- 
thing is prepared in the school, so as to avoid the mess 
of trampled leaves and squashed berries in the church : 
and it is only when the wreaths, and festoons, and 
sacred monograms and so forth are finished, that they 
are carried into the church, and set up in their proper 
places. Holly and ivy, you know, are the weed of 
this county, and we have plenty of woods close at 
hand^ so there is no stint for materials. Hence, we 
can wreath our pillars, and trace out our arches, and 
follow the lines of the building generally, without fear 
of our supplies failing us ; and therefore our church 
on Christmas Day is a very beautiful sight. And, 
moreover, a very cheerful, pleasant sight it is to wit- 
ness the growing skill and taste of the children in the 
work of decoration. Their little fingers are as handy 
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again as our's, and they have got to know quite as 
well as their elders what kind of decoration will be 
most effective. A few laths which can be bent into 
the required shapes, and a few balls of packthread, 
and some tin tacks are all the needful apparatus : in- 
telligence and hearty goodwill supply the rest. It is 
a wonderful scene of activity, that long school-room of 
our's, with its heaps of holly and ivy, and crowd of 
children, merry as grigs, gabbling away, chattering^ 
laughing, — with a monkey trick every now and then 
performed in the exuberance of spirits, — some wind- 
ing packthread, some stringing holly berries, some 
breaking up boughs, some serving the more experienced 
dressers ; some making stars or wreaths for the walls ; 
some preparing decorations for the font, or corona, 
or pulpit, or chancel-screen I So wears the day, — 
'* the brief December day," — and when we can see no 
loDger, down comes a tray of tea-cups and saucers, 
and good store of bread and butter, and then ensues 
for three evenings in succession, the joUiest tea-drink- 
ing I ever see. 

Ebkxst. So being crafty, you catch young hearts 
with guile : and give them associations in their child- 
hood which shall bind them through life to the Church 
of their fathers ! 

Fabsoit. Such is my effort at any rote : and so I 
close for the present, my long, — perhaps over long^ — 
talk. A happy Christmas to you, Ernest, and to every 
one who for our dear Lobp*s sake, strives to make 
Christmas a happy time to His poor, and His little 
ones! 



COLLOQUY III. 

FABOOHIAL BEPOBMATIOIT. 

Ebkbst. a happy new year to you, Fanon, and many 
of them ! 

Pabson. Thanks, my dear friend, for all the good 
which in your kindness you wish me, and which I 
cordially reciprocate : but for the multitude of years, 
if I make no better use of them than of those which 
are already gone, I know not how to desire them. All 
will be ordered for me in Love and Mercy. I know 
in Whom I have believed. He will do what is best. 
But I scarcely see how any parson can desire old age 
for himself, except for the opportunity it may afford 
him of rectifying the mistakes, and of deepening his 
repentance on account of the deficiencies and omis- 
sions, of his earlier years. It takes the greater part 
of a life-time to acquire a thorough knowledge of our 
responsibilities, and of the work before us. A man 
can no more become a useful Parish Priest through 
the teaching of books, than could a physician attain to 
eminence in his profession who had never practised 
clinical medicine. It is only by actively engaging in 
our duties that we begin to understand their real 
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character. And, consequently, life with most men has 
lost its vigour before they perceive how that vigour 
could be best employed. It is a grievous thing to be 
fuUy awakened to the depth of ministerial responsi- 
bility, when physical strength is beginning to decline, 
and to arrive at one's first inkling of the proper man- 
ner of managing a parish, just as one perceives that 
the days of one's connection with it are numbered. 
Yet this is more or less the fate of all, even I should 
think, of the ablest and holiest. 

Ebkest. Do you mean, then, that Theological Col- 
leges, and Professors of Pastoral Theology are of no use? 

Pabson. No, indeed, I mean nothing of the kind. 
Sentiments of that description are peculiar, I should 
think, to the Staffordshire Potteries, where, as I am 
told, the moral condition of the people abundantly 
illustrates the value of the theory. The tree is known 
by its fruit. 

Ebkest. Then what do you mean P 

Pabson. Simply that each parish differs from its 
neighbours as much as man from man. And as you 
cannot know any man's character and disposition till 
you have lived with him, so can you know but little 
of the state of a parish, and of your own duties, in 
consequence, until you are in the full exercise of your 
ministration therein. Colleges and professors may 
make you a sound divine ; may place a high standard 
of personal piety before you, and bid you carry it out ; 
may give you general principles without which your 
whole career would be a failure : but nothing save ex* 
perience, and for the most part a long experience, will 
enable you to carry those principles into detail. 
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EsinssT. Well, if it be so, let us recommence the 
instillation of principles. Let us have another talk 
together. I want to ... . 

Fabson. Extract sun-beams out of cucumbers, like 
the good folks at Laputa ? 

Eenbst. 'Ntkj, my dear old friend, you must let me 
pick your brains, and glean all benefits of your expe- 
rience. 

Pabson. Pick away, my boy ! 

** I teU thee what, Anthonio, 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be drest in our opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit. 
As who should say, ' I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth, let no dog bark !' " 

What is it that you want to learn from " Sir Oracle P" 
Ebnest. I suppose I had better answer you in 
your own vein, and bid you teach me how to learn 
wisdom from failures. 

Pabson. Alas! that is a lesson always learning, 
but never learnt. In my own case the failure!^ are 
manifold ; but the wisdom derived from them is mise- 
rably scant. It was the saying of one of the ablest 
educators of children in the last generation, that if a 
child did not understand what it was taught, the fault 
invariably lay in the teacher, not in the child. And 
so, it is not the fault of that sage instructor Failure, 
if the pupil does not learn wisdom : for the teaching 
is repeated again and again. But as the inatten- 
tive child would never learn, even under the best of 
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teaehertj so if we do Bot carefbllj stadj the eai»e» of 
£ulure, and give our mindB to them, we shall never 
grow wise. And even such study will accomplish 
little without unflagging peraeTenmoe ; and neither 
study nor perseyeranoe will avail for him who does 
not acquire the habit of both upon his knees. More- 
over, in entering upcm the subject of the '^ failures'* 
as you call them, in our ministry, you must take care 
not to confound an apparent want of success with 
absolute failure. Our work is to sow the seed. It is 
God alone Who can detennine whether the harvest 
shall be early or late, or whether there shall be any 
harvest at alL That must be left to Him. All we 
have to do is to follow out His bidding. 

Ebitbst. ''In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand : for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they shall both be alike good." 

Passoit. Even so. The blessing is for them '' that 
sow beside aU waters ;" and the promise to those that 
cast their bread upon the waters is that they shall 
''find it after mumif days." And the fact is, that 
nothing is more iSommon with us parsons than to dis- 
cover (and what an encouragement it is !) that a word 
of admonition spoken years and years before, and for 
years and years unheeded but not forgotten, is acted 
upon at last. I expostulate with a young man about 
some evil habit into which he is &lling, and tell him 
that it will be his destruction. The arrow hits the 
mark, and the offender feels that he has not a word to 
say in self-defence. And so, rather than be silent, he 
gives a sullen or a saucy answer. I turn away in 
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sorrow and disappointment, fearing that I ma^ have 
done more harm than good; bat I am altogether 
wrong. The wound I have inflicted rankles ; *' h»ret 
lateri;" and long after I have forgotten the trans- 
action, it will be brought to my mind with an *' Ah, 
sir, do you remember what you said to me that day 
after the wakeP It was all right, sir; badly as I 
behaved to you. And those words of your^s have 
kept me back no end of times, when otherwise I 
should have gone forward into sin, and I do believe it 
was the burden they laid upon me that made me 
altogether give up the habit." Cases of this sort 
among individuals are common enough ; and I think 
something of the same kind is often to be observed in 
our parishes. The experience of many of us is this. 
We find on taking possession of our cure that (to use 
an expressive term) " things have been let down very 
much." 

Ebkest. It would seem as if every new incumbent 
found himself in this predicament : how do you ao* 
count for it P 

Pabsok. Partly by the actual facts of the case ; 
partly by that bump of self-esteem which is largely 
developed in most of us. Perhaps the last incumbent 
grew careless and apathetic as years advanced ; per'> 
haps some lingering illness brought him to his grave, 
and during the time of his decrepitude and decay, evils 
grew up and multiplied among the flock. The sue* 
oessor arrives full of strength and vigour : new brooms 
sweep clean : it is not altogether unpleasant to con- 
trast the inactivity of the past, with the energy of the 
present, and hence the implied self-laudation which 
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makes bo many a pareon say with reference to his 
parish, " Ah ! things were in a sad state, when I first 
came to reside here !'* Of course too, no two people 
think alike. Something also you would find it neces- 
sary to amend in his work, were you to succeed the 
holiest and most devoted priest that ever took charge 
of a parish, for we have all our weak points, and blind 
sides. But the snare which self-esteem puts in our 
way is that of supposing that no one ever entered on 
the ministry before who had so much energy as our- 
selves. We cannot imagine any person so well calcu-> 
lated to bring about parochial reform as we. Our pre- 
decessors get no credit for having acted conscientiously. 
And consequently the view which many young incum- 
bents take of their parishes is, that whatever is, is 
wrong. They change existing arrangements without 
giving themselves time to judge why they were adop- 
ted : they fret and worry, and irritate those who had 
well-grounded feelings of regard for " the late Vicar," 
by speaking of him slightingly, by giving him little 
credit for his exertions, and by introducing new 
methods of management, when the old were better, 
or at any rate unobjectionable. Be on your guard, 
my good young friend, of laying this sort of flattering 
unction to your soul ; and when a parish is committed 
to your trust, make no changes of any kind that you 
can possibly avoid, until you have been long enough 
with your parishioners to have gained their confi- 
dence, and taught them to rely on your judgment. 

Ebnest. I am sure that this is sound advice : and 
I believe that if young men had acted on it for the 
last twenty years, we should have escaped nine-tenths 
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of the parochial feuds and heart-burnings whicli 
have distracted so many of our priests and people, 
and that the movement in favour of Church-principles 
instead of being checked and retarded, feared and 
dreaded, would have carried with it the hearts of the 
people, as of one man ; and have been as popular, as it 
has been rendered unpopular. But we have had a 
long digression, and wandered far away from the sub* 
ject under discussion. You were saying that the 
effect of earnest ministerial labour is often impercep- 
tible in parishes as on individuals, for a long time. 

Fabson. Yes, it is so. And well might we ex<« 
claim, " Who are we that we should ever expect to be 
permitted to see the successful result of our labours P" 
One soweth and another reapeth. And yet for our 
encouragement, God does, for the most part, allow us 
to witness more or less of the good which flows from 
faithful labour for Him. Only, in His Wisdom and 
Love He keeps us humble by not permitting us to see 
the results of exertion very speedily. What often 
happens in parishes is this. A young man enters 
upon the pastoral charge, and finds himself in a place 
where there is much immorality, much carelessness 
and irreverence, and, of course, no feeling among the 
people that there is much amiss. If he goes thought- 
lessly to work ; if, to the harmlessness of th^ dove, he 
adds nothing of the wisdom of the serpent, the 
chances are that as soon as he begins to oppose him- 
self actively to the existing state of things, the parish 
is thrown into a flame, and he has to meet opposition 
on every side. And if, unhappily, he be irresolute, if 
clamour induces him to draw back, or he is easily in- 
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timidated ; if he be not finn in temper as well as in 
judgment, he maj lay his account to have all parochial 
progress indefinitely postponed, — possibly to the end 
of his own incumbency : but if be be brave and con- 
stant, kind and forbearing, yet shrewd withal, quick 
to see an opening in his favour, and ready to avail 
himself of it, his career will probably be of a different 
kind. The greatest of all victories are the bloodless 
ones. And such will be his ; achieved so quietly that 
the many will be unconscious that a battle has been 
fought. He will go on without creating any great 
amount of opposition, because he will never bark till 
he is in a position to bite, and he will never bite with- 
out making his adversaries feel that he can bite hard. 
In other words he will have settled in his own mind 
what ought to be done with reference to this or that 
parochial matter, and having so settled, he will never 
rest till he has accomplished it. He will make no 
rash, haphazard attempts : he will take no step likely 
to rouse opposition, till he believes that he is strong 
enough for the battle. He will not willingly fight ; 
but when he does fight, it will be to some purpose. 
He may be foiled over and over again, but at the end 
of each contest he will have made some advance. 
And his pertinacity will soon begin to tell. A man 
who is kyown to have a resolute will is pretty sure to 
get his own way, in the long run. ** Time and I," 
says the Spanish proverb, " against any two." He has 
a quality which very few share with him. And so by 
degrees he is recognized as a good general, and it is 
not everybody that cares to fight a good general. 
Ebvsst. For a man of peace, Parson, you are very 
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military in your notions, or at any rate in yonr 
phraseology. 

Fabsok. Of course I am. She whom I serve is 
^^ militant here upon earth," is she not P Am not I 
fighting under the banner of Christ crucified P Is 
not ours to be a more " truceless war" than even that 
of Carthage herself P Wherever evil is to be found, 
there must we be sword in hand ; our hand against 
all evil ; as assuredly the hand of all evil will be against 
us. But to say the truth, I don't mean to hide myself 
under the shelter of metaphorical phraseology. Fori 
hold that there is a great deal of strategy in a parson's 
work. He ought to be an able tactician, with a long 
sight, a clear head, and a calm judgment. If he has 
no care for order and discipline, if he has no talent for 
command, no ability to make those around him rely 
on him, and be willing to be guided by him, he had 
better earn his living by breaking stones on the road, 
than be a parson. You will think it strange, perhaps, 
to hear such an opinion avouched, but I believe that 
to have had a commission in a regiment that has seen 
service would have been of no small advantage to 
many of our parsons, and would have taught them a 
great deal more of what would be useful to them 
in their future profession, — ^the knowledge and best 
means of influencing men's hearts, — ^than they would 
have ever obtained from Begins, or Lady Maigaret's 
Professors, and those of Pastoral Theology. The 
most active parish Priest that I know, the one who 
labours most cheerfully and indefatigably upon the 
smallest means, in the face of the greatest difficulties, 
and with the largest amount of success, is one who 
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served in some seyere campaigns, and thereby learned 
to rule himself and to rule others. If that man had 
been a colonial Bishop, he would have been a Xavier 
of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, a 
most amiable man who, retiring from the army in very 
early life, was seeking another profession, observed to 
me, that nothing would induce him to take Holy 
Orders, "for," said he, "my experience in the army 
teaches me, that I have no talent for command : and I 
do not think that my mind is of that class which is 
skilled to influence others." From how much dis- 
appointment, from what ministerial risks with respect 
to men's souls, did his short military experience, and 
self-knowledge thence deduced, save my poor friend ! 
No, no, parsons and generals have much in common. 
And if our great Duke had not been a Field-Marshal, 
he might have been the most illustrious ecclesiastic 
which England has seen for many a generation. 

Ebutest. I do not know whether the fault lies at 
my door for interrupting you with my questions, or 
whether the Parson himself is in a very discursive 
humour to-day ; but we have again wandered far from 
our subject. 

Pabsok. Not a bit of it. I was only showing you 
the sort of character that will make (always supposing 
him to be a holy man) the best Parish Priest. But 
what I meant to say further was this, that even such 
an one as I have described as being most likely to be 
successful in his ministrations, will probably have the 
trial of working on for many years without seeing 
anything like a satisfactory result. And then, all of a 
sudden, when he is least expecting it^ the tide will 
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suddenly turn, and he will find that his " labour has 
not been in vain in the Losd." 

Ernest. You mean that, as certain medicines have 
a tendency to accumulate in the human system, appa^ 
rently inert, and then, after a while, begin to exert 
some tremendous influence on the patient, so in the 
parochial system, a long course of medical applications 
which has appeared to be powerless, may suddenly 
show itself, as having been really adapted to produce 
the efiect desired. 

Fabson. Exactly so. I have seen such cases so 
frequently, that whenever I observe a Parish Priest 
desponding, I always bid him wait patiently, and if it 
be not through his own fault, he will be sure to see 
" the goodness of the Lobd " while he is yet " in the 
land of the living." Of course I do not mean that 
any parson will ever find everything going on as he 
could wish in his parish. He will have plenty of op* 
position, and find plenty to rise up against him to the 
end. His own soul would soon be in peril if all went 
well with him. All I meant to assert was this, that 
there will come a period in every parson's life in which 
he will find (unless it be through his own fault) that 
his flock stands in a different position to him to what 
it did before it knew him, and he had established his 
own reputation for love and earnestness. He will 
have bound many to him by ties t)f gratitude : he will 
have awed others into a wholesome fear of him : he 
will have beaten down prejudices : he will have lived 
down misrepresentation and calumny. A generation 
will be rising up which has been trained by himself, 
and his old opponents will be dropping into their 
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graves. And this last is not unimportant ; for though 
I should be very sorry were you to feel that I taught 
you to hare murder in your heart, I must tell you 
fairly that for some parochial evils death is the only 
cure. I have known a parish before now which was 
ruled by one individual. He was a very wealthy, 
hard-hearted, hard-headed, but uneducated farmer. 
There were no gentry, and no larger landowners than 
himself in his neighbourhood, none to give a higher 
tone than he could to the unfortunate place. And so 
for years he reigned supreme, the most imperious of 
autocrats. It was in the old days of non-residence, 
and it was his wont to trample on curates as on the 
dust beneath his feet. Some succumbed to him; 
some, after an ineffectual struggle to hold their own, 
were driven to resign their charge. So far as I know, 
he was not otherwise than what is called ** respect- 
able" in his private character: he attended Church 
regularly, and duly received the Communion three 
times a year. But he was evidently without religion, 
and quite indifferent to the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. He never discouraged vice except where it hap- 
pened to injure or annoy himself: he looked on his 
labourers as mere machines of flesh and blood, and 
judged, rightly enough, that the more ignorant and 
brutalized they were, the more they were at his mercy. 
Such a man makes ft good hater, and accordingly he 
hated schools, and hated all that system of religious 
training which is essential to the well-being of a 
parish, with his whole heart. For half a century he 
was a complete incubus ; a clog to progress and ad- 
vancement of any kind, and the parish over which he 
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reigned became one of the worst I ever heard of. At 
last came a resident Sector, who set himself vigo- 
rouslj to the work of reformation, — vigorouslys yet 
very temperately and judiciously. Such a man was 
not likely to find favour with the autocrat, who was 
maddened with rage, when he found that the Parson 
was determined to do his duty, and have a Boys' 
School and a Girls' School, and an Infant School and 
a Night School, in a place where hitherto a few 
dames had been the only teachers. For eight or 
ten years, in spite of growing infirmities, in spite of 
the warnings of apoplexy, this unhappy *' tyrant of 
the fields " waged war against the Parson, and with 
such success, that every proposal for the good of the 
people was rejected, and the people had had so many 
fears and je&Lousies instilled into their minds, that 
they would hardly speak civilly to him who was " set 
over them in the Lobd." My friend was in utter 
despair, and he began to think seriously of efiecting 
an exchange. At length the reign of this opponent 
of all that was good came suddenly to an end. In 
the act of cursing a labouring man for some trifling 
fault, he was struck speechless, and only recovered so 
far as to linger on in a miserable state of imbecile 
mind and body for a couple of years. But before 
those years were over» — nay, before two weeks were 
gone, there was a complete revolution in the parish of 
which I am speaking: so soon as it was seen the 
tyrant's seeptre was broken, the whole aspect of 
i^airs changed, and my friend carried all before him. 
But he had no chance while that man was vigorous, 
and there are some evils in most parishes which only 
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death can cure. And so my moral is, that if a parson 
will work hard, and he patient, not working under the 
expectation of seeing results, hut simply as God*s 
workman, to and for God, he will find, in due time, 
that the ohjects for which he has heen working are in 
great measure ohtained. 

Ebnest. You have heen speaking hitherto of things 
connected with the external machinery of a parish ; 
do you think the same rule applies to the case of in- 
dividuals ? 

Fabsoi)^. In a measure, yes : hut it is a far easier 
matter to he what is popularly called *' an active parish 
Priest," to huild schools and churches, to preside over 
vestries, organize meetings, he an attractive preacher, 
— to energize, in short, among the masses, — than to 
convert or build up the individuals of a flock. There 
is excitement, nay, absolute relaxation to many men 
in finding themselves perpetually under the eye of the 
public; but to minister in private to the hardened, 
the fallen, the weak-hearted, and to go on week after 
week in the face of rebuffs and disappointments, — to 
witness perpetual vacillation and relapses, and to be 
feeling all the while that the want of success may be 
in great measure attributable to one's own defective 
skill in curing the diseases of the soul, — ^this cannot 
be otherwise than a perpetual anxiety and sorrow. 

Ebnest. I suppose it was always intended that one 
should have one class of gifts, and another others. And 
80 he will be most successful, and do Gon most ser- 
vice, who most cultivates the gifts in which he excels. 

Fabbok. I do not feel so sure of that. I should 
rather say that it is best for a man to take most pains 
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to improve himself where he is weakest, if he is to do 
6od'b work most efficiently. Of course it will always 
be a temptation to cultivate and display the most 
showy qualities ; but it will be safest, and (generally) 
most useful, to bestow the greatest pains on those 
which have nothing conspicuous about them. I would 
rather feel that my strength lay in ministrations 
among paupers' death-beds, than in the finest oratori- 
cal powers that ever drew gay bonnets to Exeter Hall. 

EsNEST. Yes, indeed! And what a marvellous 
thing it is that it should ever have come into the 
heads of men who have had the care of a parish in 
their hands, to suppose that the wild Arabs of London 
could be drawn to, or converted in, that favourite 
Concert-room. Grant that nothing would tempt them 
to set foot in a Church ; grant that it is expedient to 
modify to some considerable extent the ordinary pa- 
rochial arrangements, why choose a fashionable Con- 
cert-room for the place of assembly P why not find 
out-houses or upper chambers in the most heathenized 
parts of London, and attempt the work of evangeliza- 
tion there P and why confine the work of evangelization 
to the London season P why stop the services when the 
&shionables leave town P 

Pabsok. For the best of all reasons : there would 
be no eclat in attempting to do the work of evangelists 
in back streets, or in lofts : no fine bonnets : no ad- 
miring gentlefolks or tradesmen : but there would be 
risk, more or less, of insult ; dirt, infection, misery, 
squalid sights and sorry sounds. It would be what 
the world counts drudgery, and there would be no 
pleasant, exhilarating notoriety by way of compensa- 
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tion. Who ever hears of the Munionaiy work that is 
done day by day and week by week, amid the aailora 
and prostitutes, the thieves and oatcasts, in S. Gborge'a 
in the East, by a few devoted men and women ? And 
who does not hear when Exeter Hall is filled to over- 
flowing to hear the beautiful sermon by the Bishop of 
this, or the Bector of that? Sounding brass and 
tinkling eymbal will make themselves heard, while the 
still small voice that only addresses itself to the sin- 
ners or sufferers, that cannot or will not leave their 
abodes of wretchedness, is altogether unnoticed. And 
yet when the day comes wherein the fire shall try 
every man's work of what sort it is, — ^when results are 
tested, there will be no difficulty in discriminating be- 
tween gold and stubble. Strange that there should be 
so much difficulty now ! 

Ebkxst. Probably in the eyes of the many it is a 
mere contest between the illiberal Church, and liberal 
Exeter Hall. A triumph over Church principles, and 
a shock to Churchmen's feelings is a great thing to 
attain. And liberalism might well exult when it in- 
duced Bishops to do what many a Dissenting Preacher 
would have shrunk from doing. It seems to me that 
the whole thing has been a mere movement of party, 
without much care for the real attainment of the ob- 
jects which it professed to have at heart. The paLns 
which have been taken to hound on the press and the 
mob against the incumbent of the parish who prohi- 
bited the services, and the unworthy motives imputed 
to him, are evidence of this. And it is worthy of note 
that so soon as the obstacle raised by him was found 
to be insuperable, the committee announced their in- 
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tention of looking out for another building suitable to 
their purpose, obviously meaning that the building 
should not be a Church. And this, with the empty 
naves of Westminster and S. Paul's ready to their 
hands, and after the recent experience at Lichfield, 
that .all that is wanted to fill a Cathedral from end to 
end, is to provide it with an attractive service. 

Fabson. The whole affair has been a series of la- 
mentable mistakes throughout ; mistakes in principle 
at the outset, and mistakes of management subse- 
quently, which have quite marred the professed object 
of gathering together a congregation of the working 
classes. All honour however, to those whose single- 
hearted object was the spiritual welfare of their bre- 
thren, even though for the attainment of that object 
they showed themselves unscrupulous as to the means 
they used ! And, for the time to come, may the Giver 
of all good vouchsafe them a right judgment in all 
things ! 

Ebkisst. And when that is attained, perhaps the 
preachers will not be restricted to one small clique, as 
if none but they had made any progress in the school 
of Chbist ; perhaps it will be found that after all a 
Church is full as good a preaching-place as a concert- 
room. 

Pabsoit. One must go on hoping that good will be 
brought out of evil. One thing, however, is very 
clear, that there must be some great developement of 
the existing parochial system if England is not to be 
altogether heathenized. And my quarrel with the 
Exeter Hall folks is, not that they aimed at accom- 
plishing such a developement, but that in order to 

p 
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effect it they set the Church at defiance, iDstead of 
endeavouring to work with her, and under her ; and also 
that they fell into the error of imagining that preaching 
to a fashionable assembly (for such in the main it was) 
in a fashionable concert-room, was a going out into the 
highways and hedges to seek the lost. 

Ernest. Then you do not think the plan of se- 
curing a succession of *^ popular preachers*' a bad one ? 

Parson. Far otherwise. If you have no cobwebs 
you cannot expect to catch flies. The '' foolishness of 
preaching" has been the Church's most powerful me* 
thod of gaining oouTerts from the first. It has the 
highest of all authority in its favour. The first step 
towards working on men's consciences is to get them 
to listen to you. And the experience of all ages 
shows that this is best done by the earnestness of 
preaching ; but preaching is not all. And considering 
what the preaching of our day is, it is well that it is 
not, for preaching seems to be at a peculiarly low ebb 
among us. But to preach well is a great gift ; and 
great gifts never belong to the many. It is vain to 
expect that the Church can ever fill her fifteen thou- 
sand pulpits with first>rate preachers. And therefore 
it is providentially ordered that the gift of eloquoM^ 
should not be indispensably necessary to the work of 
the ministry. Where muMommry work is to be done^ 
wheare men are to be invited for the first time to 
listen to the good tidings of the Ghispel, as among the 
^ heatheniied masses of London, and our great mano- 
faeturing towns, there eloquent preachers are pee- 
eminently needed, to draw crowds, to rivet attentkai, 
to awaken eoDBQencee, to send the hestfroa hone with 
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the inquirj trembling on their tongues, What must I 
do to be saved ? But in those parishes in which the 
population has never ceased to be under the teaching 
of the parish Priest, the gift of .pulpit eloquence, 
though much to be desired, and to be sedulously culti- 
vated, is not indispensable : there are other qualifica- 
tions of far greater importance. 

Ebitbst. In such a parish as this, for instance, jom 
hold that it is of more consequence for the parson to 
be a good catechist than a good preacher P 

Fabsok. Undoubtedly. My experience lies among 
the agricultural class, and I cannot speak about 
others, but so far as I am able to judge of them, I 
should say that they take in very little of any sermon. 
I have known one case, and but one, in which a farm 
labourer (he was, in his simple-minded faith, and 
unflagging devotion, the greatest Saint, so far as I can 
judge, with whom I have ever been brought in con- 
tact) could repeat the greatest portion of the sermon 
he bad just heard, with entire correctness, when he 
got home. But this was as rare a case as it is to find 
our aged labourers employed in prayer, as I have 
found him, not once or twice, but scores of times. 
He was a widower, and for some years before his 
death was confined to his house by rheumatism, and 
had more lonely hours of suffering than fall to the lot 
of most. His eyes grew very dim at last, and he was 
so det^ that he could not hear the opening of the cot- 
tage door. And so it frequently happened that I sat 
some time in his room before he was aware of my pre- 
s^ice. On sucb occasions he was sure to be on his 
knees, praying his '^blessed Lobb, to help him to 
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submit in all things to His will, and to feel tbat what-' 
ever He laid on him was for the best," It was a 
petition that he repeated again and again, and ever, as 
he repeated it, he seemed to be strengthened. 

Ebkbst. Happj old man 1 

Fabsok. You may well say so. And as happy in 
his death as in his life, — the same tranquil trust, and 
peace in believing which had cheered his long pilgrim- 
age, brightening its close. Dear old Simon! You 
taught me more than ever I taught you ; and happy 
shall I be if by and by I am permitted to sit at your 
feet ! But such an one as you, I never expect to see 
again in this world. 

Ebioist. Did you ever learn what the early train- 
ing of that man had been ? 

Fabsoit. Yes. When he was a lad, catechizing had 
not been laid aside, and consequently all that had been 
taught him by one of my predecessors had been taught 
thoroughly. The seed, indeed, had been sown in good 
soil ; but it was good seed, and well sown. To a mind 
so trained, the sermons which he so carefully attended 
to, and laid to heart in after years, were' really useful, 
— an enduring superstructure, on a good foundation. 
But the sermons delivered weekly from our pulpits, in 
the ears of those who have no accurate knowledge of 
what they are to believe and to do, produce little or no 
effect : if argumentative, they are almost wholly use- 
less, and if plain and practical, they seem only to find 
entrance when they are confined to one single point, 
and when the same idea is repeated again and again in 
different forms, and with various illustration. Examine 
any of the speeches of mob-orators^ — O'Connell, for 
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example, — and you will find that in this lay the secret 
of their suocess. They harangued upon one point; 
kept themselves to that only; and drummed it into 
the heads of their audience by constant repetifcion. 
The consequence was that no individual Irishman, 
however illiterate, went home in ignorance of what it 
was that the orator had desired to impress upon him. 
Gould the same thing be said of the labourers who at- 
tend our sermons P 

Ebitbst. Do you mean that sermons are useless to 
them? 

Pabsok. No ; not quite that. They pick up a bit 
here and there, and are quick enough to find out any- 
thing which will apply to their neighbours. And if 
you encourage them, (or if, as an old woman once ex- 
pressed herself to me, they think it proper to encou- 
rage you,) they will get up a little talk with you about 
what they heard on Sunday : but nine-tenths I sup- 
pose, is lost ; and the longer the sermon, and the more 
flowing the periods, the less do they retain. And so 
the older I grow, the shorter do I make my sermons, 
the more carefully do I confine them to a single point, 
and the more do I endeavouiv to condense what I have 
to say into short, terse, pithy sentences, the more epi- 
grammatic the better ; for as good Bishop Andrewes 
says, ''it fareth with sentences as with coins : in coins, 
they that in smallest compass contain greatest value^ 
are best esteemed: and in sentences, those that in 
fewest words comprise most matter, are most praised : 
the shorter the better; the better; and the better 
carried away ; and the better kept ; and the better 
called for when we need it." But I end as I began. 
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by expressing my conviction that in parishes of a 
manageable size, and where the population is not 
estranged from the Church, there pulpit-eloquenoe is 
not an indispensable gift for the parish Priest, and 
that there are other things of more consequence. 

Ebitest. You would say that it is of more conse-* 
quence to be a good catechist ? 
. FAfisoK. Indisputably. I care not who occupies 
the pulpit ; he may be as heretical as he will, but he 
will do no mischief, if he preaches to a catechized con- 
gregation. When catechetical teaching is the rule of 
a parish you have a pledge that both Priest and people 
know what they are about. The catechizer's own views 
must be clear, definite, explicit. Vague and hazy 
theology is inconsistent with catechizing. And so the 
teacher must teach himself. And there is therefore 
an end of idleness in one of the most important of all 
respects. And then with respect to the catechumens, 
they have no chance of being allowed to ait in placid 
ignorance: what they know, and what they do not 
know is fairly brought out, and the truth being ques' 
tioned into them first, and then questioned out of 
them, they attain to that^amount of knowledge which 
every Christian ought to possess, and which in after 
life, and amid surrounding error, will enable them to 
hold fast that which is good. 

Ebkest. How long do you get your scholars to sub- 
mit to this discipline P 

. Pabson. Only for the time that they are in attend- 
ance at our schools. 

Ebitest. Do they leave school early P 
, Pabsok. a great deal too early. The girls, in- 
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deed, are seldom removed too soon, but we can rarely 
keep a hoy till be is fifteen. Tbej mostly leave us at 
thirteen or fourteen, and some inconsiderate and un- 
thrifty parents remove them as early as ten or eleven. 
With these last we can do but little : even the night 
school in after years does not make up for the losses 
of childhood. But for those whom we retain at school 
till the age of thirteen or fourteen, we have no diffi- 
culty, by means of a continued course of Catechetical 
instruction for some years previously, of grounding 
them well for their Confirmation, for which they are 
candidates at that period. And therefore there does 
not seem to be any need for urging those who have 
left school to submit to public catechizing. I confess 
to having a great horror of making Sunday a day of 
weariness and constraint to the young. I fear that 
the heavy work of Sunday schools inflicted on that 
which ought to be a day of relaxation, has disgusted 
many scholars, and made them careless church-goers 
in after life. The Church-services are far too long for 
children, and when, in addition to that, there are two 
or three hours of schooling, no wonder that young 
minds feel the whole thing to be intolerably irksome. 
However, with respect to catechizing those who have 
left school, they would stand at a great disadvantage, 
for the subject of catechetical instruction on Sunday, 
forms a subject of religious teaching in the school dur- 
ing the preceding week. The knowledge which has 
been put in during the week, is drawn out on the 
Sunday. 

Ebitest. Then as soon as a child has left school, re- 
ligious instruction of that kind ceases P 
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Parsov. The questioning and answering in public 
does : but not, I think, the instruction. 

Ebitest. How happens that ? 

Pabson. Why thus. Our catechizing takes place 
during the half-hour that precedes the afternoon ser- 
vice. All my flock know that at that time I take my 
place in the pulpit, with my young catechumens on 
the seats below. And the result is that at that hour 
the Church begins to fill, the attendants being chiefly 
young persons who have left school, and the parents, 
— (mothers preponderating, but with a fair sprinkling 
of fathers) of the children under instruction. 

Ebnest. Have you any children of the upper ranks 
of your parishioners in the catechetical class ? 

Pabsok. None but my own children. And I much 
regret that so it should be, because, ordinarily, the 
middle and upper classes are those whose religious 
education is the most imperfect. They have seldom 
any clear and definite knowledge of the doctrines of 
our Church. 

Ebitest. You say that the labouring classes attend 
the catechizing : do you think that they profit more 
by that kind of instruction, than by sermons P 

Pabsok. So they themselves assure me, and I feel 
no doubt of it. In the first place, the whole process 
is one which helps to keep up flagging attention. A 
parent is naturally eager to see how his child will ac- 
quit himself. Probably in hearing the answer to the 
question proposed, he compares it with the reply which 
he should have made himself. And if it be one which 
he could not answer, he gains the information through 
child, and does not expose his own ignorance 
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Then again, it is absolutely necessary in catechizing to 
use language which children will understand ; and all 
difficulties must be carefully explained ; nothing must 
be passed by. In sermons, I fear, there is usually a 
good deal which is above those to whom they are ad- 
dressed, and which is, at any rate, lost, because only 
partly understood, and no explanation can be called for« 
And therefore I have not been at all Surprised when 
labouring people have told me that they have gained 
more from attending half-a-dozen catechizings, than 
listening to a score of sermons. 

Ebkest. I wonder that under such circumstances 
catechizing is not universal. 

Pabson. Well, you must remember that it involves 
a great deal of trouble. Many a man can sit down at 
ten o'clock on Saturday night, and scribble off a ser- 
mon (such as it is) before midnight : the mere cover- 
ing a certain number of sheets of paper with words is 
no great effort to any one who has acquired a tolerable 
fluency in composition; he may write on from the 
first page to the last, without even opening his Bible 
or Concordance, or referring to a single volume on 
the shelves of his library. And he may produce 
something, washy and vapid, it is true, but fine and 
flowery enough for the ladies to pronounce it ^ the 
most beautiful sermon they ever heard." But this 
sort of work will not do for the catechist. He must 
really get up his subject thoroughly, and have his 
mind full of Scriptural references, and the teaching 
of our great divines. There is no such thing as pre- 
paring for catechizing in a hurry. 

Ebkest. Some who have attempted catechizing 
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have failed of intereatlDg their audience, or of making 
any great impression on the catechumens. Perhaps 
they did not make especial preparation for the work. 

Fabson. Most probably. Children, aei we all know, 
are frightfully quick in perceiving the deficiencies of 
the teacher, and if instruction be given them in a 
mere perfunctory way, they will never bestow much 
attention on it. Earnestness is the secret of success 
in catechizing as in most other things. The mere 
propounding a string of questions is not catechizing. 
Any fool can ask questions! The catechist's ques- 
tions ought to be so framed, as to be aimed at the 
hearts as well as the heads of his catechumens. K. 
mere instruction in doctrine (you will not suspect me 
of underrating the importance of sound doctrinal 
knowledge) is, comparatively speaking, useless ; and 
he only discharges the catechist's office rightly who 
works up his teaching to a point at which he may 
bring all that has been learned to bear on the lives 
and consciences of Chbibt's little ones. 

Ebnest. I suppose that few of us think sufficiently 
of the requisites for a good catechist : to most of us it 
is merely *' questioning the school-children." 

Fabson. And in truth it is no more ; but to do 
that work well a man must have clear views of hia 
own. And he must not only have knowledge, but be 
able to impart it. He must be able to throw himself 
into the mind of childhood, and anticipate its difficul- 
ties. He must be able to speak in language which 
children will understand, and in a way which will 
interest them. He must have a love for teaching and 
a fote for children. Above aU, he must be imbued 
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with a sense of the importance of his work, and of 
his duty to Him Who has called him to it. And 
these things will give a spirit of self-denial, which will 
make him grudge no labour which can fit him for his 
work, and a spirit of love, which will make him put 
aside all thoughts of self. I have heard examiners 
before now whose evident object throughout their 
course of examination was not to bring out a pupil's 
acquirements, but to show off their own cleverness. 
Were a catechist to act on this principle, he would 
have nothing but a harvest of disappointment before 
him. The moment a catechist thinks of himself, and 
not of his catechumens, he may be quite sure that he 
has ceased to win souls. 

Ebkest. I should fear that no one who is not an 
able man would succeed as a catechist. 

Paeson. Every day's experience proves the con- 
trary. Painstaking, earnest, loving, that is all that 
he is required to be. And if a man has not those 
qualifications he has no business in Hdly Orders at 
all. All men who will give themselves the trouble 
will make efficient catechists, but of course, ceteris 
paribus, the ablest man will be the best catechist. O 
what a treat it was to see the late Archdeacon Bather 
(I take for granted that you know his book on cate- 
chizing) employed on that work 1 To the mere casual 
observer he might have passed as a somewhat un- 
gainly, unintellectual-looking man. I remember once 
seeing him get up to make a public speech, and over- 
hearing a conceited very young parson who sat near 
me, express his wonder what that prosy old fellow 
could have to say. Well, there was a wide opening of 
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the mouth, and a rolling of the tongue within the 
cheek, and an odd method of throwing the head back 
on one side, and then a sentence spoken with a little 
hesitation. But then came out the Man : and if he 
talked for two hours (which however he was too wise 
to do) not one word would he utter which could be 
omitted or altered without grievous loss ; his was the 
most pertinent, telling eloquence I ever heard, full of 
humour, full of pathos, conveyed in the simplest, purest, 
Saxon English that could be uttered ; and top-full of the 
strongest common sense that carried all before it. I 
promise you the Deacon looked small enough, before 
the ** prosy" Archdeacon had done ! And as he was 
in his speeches, so he was in his catechizing. I never 
saw him in his own parish, but I have seen him ex- 
amining children elsewhere. Eor a minute or two 
they looked as if they hardly knew what to make of 
him, but before he had asked a dozen questions, they 
had detected enough of love and intelligence in his 
beaming eye, to make them trust him ; by degrees 
they clustered round him closer and closer as if they 
hung upon every word he uttered. And before the 
lesson was over none who heard it could doubt that it 
would be remembered for life. But methinks, my 
good friend, you have shown that your own talents for 
catechizing are considerable. I have stood a pretty 
stiff examination from you. And so let us defer to 
another colloquy an enumeration of those essential 
qualifications for a successful ministry which we have 
not hitherto discussed. 
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Fabsok. Our last colloquy led us into a discussion 
on the relative importance of Catechizing and Breach- 
ing ; and I suppose that the conclusion at which we 
arrived was this, that conjointly they form the most 
efficient of all machinery for the purposes of Christian 
instruction, but that, separated from each other, the 
machinery is thrown out of gear. People must be 
roused by sermons in order to induce them to give 
heed to catechizing ; and an uncatechized flock will 
be in no condition to profit permanently by the ser^ 
mons that they hear. Not being grounded in the 
doctrines of our holy Faith, the most that the preacher 
can do for them will be to administer such food as is 
fit for babes, and not the meat that is suitable to the 
wants of strong men. And if meat should be the 
food of those who are only fit for milk, of course they 
will be unable to digest it, and the results of indiges- 
tion will follow. The food that is to be digested must 
be retained* But no instruction can be retained for 
long in a system which is not in a state of preparation 
for its reception. Therefore our wisdom will be to 
make catechizing and preaching go hand in hand. 
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The flock that has been trained by catechetics will be 
best able to understand and appreciate the sermon, 
and he will be the best preacher who is the best ca- 
techist. 

Ebioist. Because he will have acquired the habit 
of thoroughly considering his subject before he speaks 
upon it ? 

Fabson. Precisely so. There are many careless 
preachers among us, else we should not have so many 
crude, vague, one-sided, inconsequential sermons : but 
a careless catechist is almost an impossibility. For 
very shame he can hardly repeat himself Sunday after 
Sunday. And if he is to bring forward fresh subjects 
of instruction, he must prepare himself in th^ro, — 
" get them up,** as the saying is, or he will be sure to 
stick fast, and expose himself. He who allows him- 
self to give an ** impromptu " lesson of instrttotion on 
ordinary occasions, can do so only from one of two rea- 
sons : either because he is indolent, or because he 
wishes to make a show of his own cleverness. In 
either case he seems to me to involve himself in the 
curse which is denounced on those who do the Losd's 
work negligently. He is bound to do his very best ; 
and that he is not doing who gives way either to sloth 
or conceit. For my own part, I must say that I 
should think it wrong not to study carefully before* 
hand every Scripture-lesson which I may give to the 
school-children. 

Ebnbst. I have known some who have felt it a 
matter of conscience, almost, to ''take no thought 
beforehand what they shall speak," and never to 
** premeditate,*' trusting that better words than their 
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own shall be given them when the time for speaking 
comes. 

Fabsov. And did you ever witness any beneficial 
result from such a course of proceeding ? 

Ebkest. No, indeed, not I. I could only look on 
them as resting on a promise which was never made 
to th^n. I could only think of South's pungent re- 
mark, that if Gon has no need of any man's learning, 
still less- has He of any man's ignorance. But while 
I say this, I must needs add that I always feel that 
they who have a readiness and a facility of expressing 
themselves, have one great qualification for the Priest's 
office. 

FAB60i!r. Indubitably ; but that is altogether a dif- 
ferent matter from expecting God to send a blessing 
upon idleness. The facility of bringing forth the trea- 
sures new and old of a well-stored mind, is among the 
most useful of gifts ; even as the ability to go on talk- 
ing when you have nothing to say that is worth hear- 
ing is a very great misfortune to any man, unless it be 
to some Government underling, who is set up to talk 
for an hour or two against time in the House of Com- 
mons. But religious oratory of this sort, common 
though it be, is very intolerable. I have a very 
worthy man in my mind's eye, who will get up in his 
pulpit, or occupy a conspicuous place on the platform 
at a public meeting, and speak on any subject, for any 
length of time, with such fluency and volubility that 
he never hesitates for a word, never repeats himself, 
never puts together an ill-constructed sentence, or 
uses an inappropriate expression, and yet at the end 
of his oration no mortal man will have heard a sen-' 
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tence that is worth listening to, or will haye eren en- 
deavoured to carry off any portion of it. It has been 
"words, words, words," and nothing more, — mere 
''gift of the gab," as the sailors say; strings of 
truisms, and the most vapid common-place. 

Ebitest. Yet even this is better than utter want of 
self-possession, which prevents some able men from 
being able to string ten words together into a coherent 
sentence. 

Fabsoit. Undoubtedly it was a great defect in the 
education of the so-called educated classes, that up to 
a very recent period no pains whatever were taken, 
even in our public schools and universities, to encou- 
rage public speaking. The cotemporaries of our 
Gladstones and Wilberforces will remember that the 
nursery of their eloquence was a debating society, at 
which the Hebdomadal boards of that day, and such 
like cattle, looked askance, as if they must needs be 
schools of sedition abd infidelity : and this with the ex- 
ample before their eyes of the evils invariably resulting 
to those, who, filling conspicuous positions in Church 
or State, were unable to speak in public. There could 
not be a more elegant scholar, as assuredly there 
could not be a more amiable and excellent man, than 
Archbishop Howley. At the very time that Oxford 
Dons were thinking scorn of the uses of a debating 
society, that venerable prelate completely broke down 
in a short speech which he essayed to make in one of 
the Colleges in Oxford, and apparently from no other 
reason than that he could not satisfy himself as to the 
order in which he should arrange the three words, 
" Gentlemen, Scholars, and Christians." A less able 
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man would have gone straightforward, and found no 
difficulties. 

Ebkest. I wonder why it is that the middle classes 
are so much more fluent than the higher. 

'Pausots, I do not know that they are. It is true 
that at an agricultural meeting a tenant will often 
propose his landlord's health glibly and trippingly 
enough, while the thanks for the compliment will 
come forth in very halting phrases : but compel the two 
men to speak on some really important subject, and the 
best stored mind will usually produce the best speaker. 
However, "speechifying" has been more popular 
among the middle, than among the shy and reserved 
upper classes, and has perhaps been more cultivated 
in their schools. But it is so desirable that every 
man should be able to express himself readily and corw 
rectly, that I trust the talent of speaking in public 
will be as much cultivated in all our schools as that of 
writing and composition. 

Ebnest. You are no enemy to extempore preach- 
ing? 

Pabsoit. Why should I be an enemy to anything that 
has been found an effectual means of rousing men's 
consciences ? There are persons so constituted (and I 
believe the majority of us are so constituted) that an 
address delivered without book seems to them to come 
more freshly from the heart than a written discourse. 
And if this be the case, the object being to win at- 
tention, surely it is best for those who can trust them- 
selves, to lay aside the book. To look on the question 
as one of party is utterly childish, — and worse. It is 
difiBcult to see why extempore preaching should ever 
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have been looked upon as a token of Puritanism, for 
the plan has always been followed by some men of all 
parties both within the Church's pale, and without it. 
Of course the drones hated extempore preaching, just 
as they hated anything else with a sign of life in it. 
It is not a great many years ago since a prelate, who 
was raised to the bench by the Whigs for his political 
services, was heard to boast that as a parish priest he 
had never more than five and twenty sermons, which he 
preached over and over again continually. Such a man 
would probably have little sympathy with the labours 
of John "Wesley, for instance, with his three or four ex- 
tempore sermons daily, — the first, perhaps, being ad- 
dressed to a congregation of miners at five o'clock in 
the morning. No doubt such energy would be con- 
demned as " methodistical ;" but I do not think that 
even in the worst times earnest men ever allowed 
themselves to look on extemporaneous preaching as a 
thing not to be tolerated in the Church of England. 
And if I mistake not, so far as royal injunctions can 
be allowed to have weight, the last injunction which 
bears on the subject exhorts the clergy to preach 
without book. 

Ebnest. Perhaps the feeling that extempore preach- 
ing belonged rather to Dissent than to the Church ori- 
ginated in the fact that extempore prayer found favour 
in the eyes of those who hated " forms of prayer." 

Pabson. Perhaps so: but there has always been 
most extempore preaching where there is most earnest- 
ness ; for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. And to our shame be it told, earnest- 
ness, during the last century, was to be found any- 
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where rather than in the Church of England. The 
daily-increasing pains which are bestowed on the cul- 
tivation of extemporaneous speaking are, in my esti- 
mation, one of the most cheering signs of life among 
us. Of course, like everything else, there are dangers 
connected with it. There could hardly be a greater 
degradation than that our clergy should ape the pro- 
fane ribaldry of a Spurgeon, even while nothing can 
be more desirable than that they should cease to read 
stiff essays from their drowsy pulpits. 

Ernest. There are those who see great resemblance 
between the orator of the Surrey G-ardens and old 
Bishop Latimer. 

Parsok. No wonder. There are many Fluellens in 
the world : and the fact that there is a river in Mace- 
don, and a river in Monmouth, are quite sufficient in 
their eyes to render the two places identical. Spur- 
geon is to Latimer as Monmouth is to Macedon. 

Ebitest. Surely there is much of the same coarse 
humour in both minds ? 

Fabson. Humour if you will, but none of the hor- 
rible presumption and profaneness in the ancient, 
which flows over in the modem. I daresay that Paul's 
Gross rang with laughter when good old Hugh spoke 
of the Pharisees as " hoddy-pecks," and " doddy-pouls," 
and " huddes ;"^ and it may be well questioned whe- 
ther sermon-time is the fitting time for laughter ; but 
Latimer's jests were, usually, of a nature above buf- 
foonery, and at worst, they were harmless. Spurgeon's 
make one shudder, — such, at least, as I have read in 

1 See Third Sermon before King Edward VI. (March 22, 1549.) 
Works, Doncan's Edition, Vol. I. p. 120. 
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the newspapers, for, of course, I have nofc heard him. 
He, however, has his mission ; not, indeed, as it seems 
to me, to convert the fine ladies of the London world, 
(though if all accounts be true, they stand in much need 
of conversion !) but to excite to a godly jealousy those 
who have not made enough of the gift of preaching. 
Spurgeon, with all his hatred to the Church of Eng- 
land, and in spite of his bitter revilings against her, 
will be one of her best friends if he incites the young 
clergy to cultivate a facility of speaking in public 

Ebnest. " Poeta nascitur, non fit." You speak as 
if we could all make ourselves orators. 

Fabson. My theory is that every man can make 
himself what he pleases, — some better, some worse, 
but that steady industry will make all men what they 
try to be. Eloquence is a natural gift ; and a few 
great orators in every age are all that we can expect 
to see, or, indeed, that are needed : but all may acquire 
sufficient powers of oratory to be able by earnestness 
and warmth to carry their hearers with them. For 
many years of my life I never attempted to speak in 
public. Mid age arrived before any sueh necessity 
arose ; but when it did, I saw that the thing must be 
done ; and I was resolved to do my best. The result 
was that I found the expected difficulties vanished. I 
shall never be an orator ; but when I feel that there is 
something that I ought to say, I can say it. But I see 
very clearly, that if I had cultivated the talent earlier, 
I could have done much good which I have left un- 
done. 

Ebkxst. You think that the poor prefer extempore 
preaching to a written discourse P 
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Pabsok. I think that they most appreciate what 
thej believe to come most from the heart. A doll 
essay has no charms for them (nor for any one else 
that I know of) but I think they yalae a written ser* 
mon of that kind which is stirring, earnest, and plain* 
spoken, quite as much as one that is deUvered extem- 
poraneously. And probably, so far as the poor are 
concerned, a written sermon, carefully prepared, with 
no hard words in it, delivered slowly and distinctly, 
but with energy of manner, will be more intelUgible, 
and be better remembered than an extempore discourse 
of the ordinary kind. 

Ebkest. You do not think that the chief attraction 
of Dissent lies in its pulpit oratory ? 

Pabson. ' I do not know how it may be in other 
places, but here in Pisherford, extempore preaching 
had no power to draw off our people from their alle- 
giance to the Church. Of that we had positive ex- 
perience. 

Ebitest. I should like to hear the circumstances. 

Pabsoii^. Believe me, if I relate them, it is in no 
vain spirit of boasting, but with the object of showing 
that the people have no inclination towards Dissent, 
BO long as Church privileges are fairly within their 
reach. Thus, then, it was. One fine evening in sum- 
mer, many years ago, I was sitting by the bedside of 
a sick person, when a parishioner sent up for me, and 
with considerable agitation announced that a body of 
preachers had made their appearance in the village, 
and that they were holding forth in a spot where three 
roads meet, in the audience of the entire labouring 
population of Pisherford. " Will you go down, sir. 
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and stop it ?" — My reply was that I had no power to 
atop it, and that if I could, I should not do so 
at that moment; I begged my informant to return, 
and take note of all that passed. The result was that 
the next morning, I went from house to house through 
the village, and made some such remarks as these to 
every household. *' I was not at all surprised," I said, 
^ to hear that you turned out to hear the preachers yes- 
terday evening ; you went to satisfy your curiosity, just 
as you would have gone out to see a house on fire, or 
to witness an exhibition of Punch, and without any 
thought whether what you were doing was wroug or 
no. But you now know what these men are, and what 
is their object. I understand that they mean to be here 
again next Sunday ; and therefore what I am come to 
tell you is this, that you cannot go and listen to them 
any more without being guilty of the sin of schism. If 
you feel that you do not get a sufficiency of instruction 
from me, or have not opportunities enough of attend- 
ing God's worship in the Church, if you will only tell 
me so, I will at once double the number of my minis- 
trations, public and private. Gon has put me in 
charge of your souls, as your parish' priest ; you can, 
if so you please, refuse my ministrations, and forsake 
the Church ; but if you do, your blood shall be on 
your own heads : so far as I can, I will leave you 
without excuse. These people must not be molested, 
but you must show them that you will neither bid 
them Gon-speed, nor afford them the smallest encoa-» 
ragement." The general reply was, that I need not 
" put myself about," — and that I might trust them. 
My next point was the scene of the meeting. The 
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trunk of a tree lay by the roadside, which had served 
for the preachers to stand on. " I don't like a second 
pulpit in our parish," said I to a farmer, who chanced 
to be riding by. He made no reply, but just nodded. 
In an hour his team was dragging away the trunk* 
On the following Sunday afternoon, I noticed two or 
three strangers in the church. These were the preach- 
ers, who probably expected that I should allude to 
them. I did nothing of the kind, and they went their 
way to the scene of their former labours. The pulpit 
was gone. So they sent to the adjacent cottages for 
a chair, on which to stand. No cottager would lend 
one. They mounted an ash-heap, and began to preach* 
There was no congregation, and none appeared but a 
few idle lads who were wont to congregate on Sunday 
evenings at that spot. The next morning, the cot* 
tager to whom the ash-heap belonged, without any 
solicitation from me, levelled it. Nothing daunted or 
discouraged, the lUinters (for they were members of 
that sect) returned on the following Sunday, and en- 
larged with somewhat increasing impatience on the 
deficiencies of the Church's system, and the excel- 
lencies of their own. Still no congregation but the 
half score of youths, who gathered there, I fear, rather 
to mock, or at any rate* to amuse themselves, than 
to profit. And so it went on, Sunday after Sunday 
from June till October, — the Banters coming four 
miles to hold forth, and our villagers steadily keeping 
away from them. At length they tried a new " ruse," 
which I have heard, but, for the credit of our common 
Christianity, I trust, not truly, that that sect has 
tried elsewhere. It was no other than Balaam's old 
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device to lead the Hebrews into idolatry through the 
iafiuence of their lusts. The preachers observing that 
their congregation consisted wholly of thoughtless 
young men, hit upon the expedient of bringing over 
with them from a neighbouring town a party of young 
women for a seducing influence. I am thankful, how- 
ever, to say, that this wicked scheme signally failed. 
And upon its failure the intruders withdrew them- 
selves. Literally shaking the dust off their feet, they 
declared that the inhabitants of Fisherford were un- 
worthy of a Gospel Ministry, and that from hence- 
forth they should betake themselves to more willing 
hearers. 

Ernest. And you heard no more of them ? 

Fabsok. No : and I trust that if I do my duty to 
my flock to the best of my power, I never shall ; or 
that at any rate, if they come among us again, they 
will create no schism. And so long as we have no 
traitors within the camp, we may be sanguine as to 
our success in defeating attacks from without. 

Ebnest. And after all, an assailant of that kind 
ought to be at a great disadvantage, because the 
Parish Priest who does his duty must needs be on 
terms of closer intimacy with his people than a 
stranger can be. • 

Pabsoit. Certainly, so long as Dissent has no fixed 
status in a parish, and there is no Dissenting preacher 
resident : but where this is the case, the parson has 
these three great disadvantages, — first, he has an op- 
ponent whom all experience shows to be utterly un- 
scrupulous both in word and act ; secondly, that op- 
having sprung, in nine cases out of ten, from 
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the labouring class, has a facility in adapting himself 
to their feelings and modes of thought, which can 
hardly ever be attained by a man of education and re- 
finement ; and lastly, every ilLconditioned parishioner 
who takes offence at his Parish Priest^ has the easy 
way of " spiting the parson,'* by forsaking the Church, 
and betaking himself to the Meeting-house. Still, how- 
ever, the inevitable tendency of all schism being towards 
decay and destruction, I do not think that the Church 
has any cause for alarm when fairly pitted against 
any form of Dissent/ And the cases seem to be very 
rare in which, if Dissent gains ground, (in any parish 
of manageable size,) it is not through the Parson's 
own fault. Where the Parson sees little of his people, 
and knows little of their spiritual condition, he has no 
right to complain if he finds the post which he has 
deserted occupied by another. A fiock unvisited is 
obviously at the mercy of the wolf. 

Ebnebt. I know instances of good men who have 
satisfied themselves that it is no part of their duty 
to go to a parishioner's house till they are called 
thither. 

Pabsok. Eor aught I see to the contrary, there are 
as many queer fancies and ^'crotchets" among good 
men, as you call them, as among the rest of the world. 
I fear that very few of us pray with 8u£S.cient fre- 
quency and earnestness, that we 'may have a right 
judgment in all things. I have myself known a case 
or two of the kind ; but though it is not for me to 
judge them, I must say that I could only class the 
persons alluded to among the most inefficient of 
parish Priests. By their ordination vows they pledge 
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themselves, not only to be " ready " to fulfil their 
functions, but to ^' use both public and private moni- 
tions and exhortations, as well to the sick as to the 
w?iole within their cures, as need shall require, and 
occasion shall be given." What greater need can 
there be for such monitions, than among that class 
who will never voluntarily seek counsel of their Parish 
Priest ? If we are to be *' instant in season and out 
of season, and to reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine,*' very much of this can only be 
done in private. A thousandfold more is done by 
means of parochial visitation than by public preaching, 
and therefore I believe that the parson who lives 
among his books, instead of among his people, will 
win but few souls, even as the parson who lives nei- 
ther among his books, nor among his people, will 
assuredly lose his own. 

Ebnest. But what say you to those who forbid the 
Parson to visit them, who close their door against 
him, or bid him to leave their house ? 

Pabson. The blood of such men must be on their 
own heads. The Parson must take them at their word. 
We are not to give that which is holy to dogs, nor to 
cast our pearls before swine. But even in such terri- 
ble cases as those we must be ready and willing to 
show to the other members of the offending household 
who have not cut themselves off from us, that we are 
willing to do all in our power to serve them. A per- 
son who voluntarily excommunicates himself, seems to 
come under the apostolic prohibition. *' Note that 
man and have no company with him, that he may be 
ashamed :" only we must take care that both he and 
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all around him may see that we '^ count him not as an 
enemy." Independently of the sin, there is no greater 
mistake in policy than for a parson to quarrel with a 
parishioner. A parson who will not quarrel with 
those who oppose themselves to him, how shameful 
soever may be their conduct, is in an impregnable 
position. The adversary has no chance against him ; 
nay, he is actually on the road to be ashamed of him- 
self. And if, when he is ashamed of himself, the 
parson goes half-way to meet him, that man is bound 
to him for ever. Nevertheless, while he is resolute in 
his evil temper or his evil way, the parson must have 
nothing to say to him. And this of itself is punish- 
ment. Nobody likes to be ignored. And therefore 
the parson's ceasing to visit any house is always felt 
by its inmates acutely, however indifferent they may 
pretend to be. I always find here that I can inflict 
no heavier disgrace than by forbidding the females of 
my family to visit such or such a house. And it has 
often happened that when from accidental circum- 
stances I have visited a cottage imfrequently, the 
owner has said, ''I am sorry to have seen you so 
seldom, sir : and indeed, sir, I know it was very wrong 
of me to have had that quarrel with so and so,'' or, 
'* I'm afraid John has offended you with going to the 
Chequers again," when the flrst intelligence that has 
reached me of either delinquency has in fact come 
from the speaker's own confession. 

Ernest. But do you not think that some men. 
carry their plan of parocliial visitation too far P 

Fabsoi)^. Undoubtedly; and many more, I fear, 
make their visits to their parishioners to be nearly 
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quite useless, so far 'as their spiritual welfare is con- 
cerned. It is quite possible to visit too much. 

Ebfest. How often should each house be visited ? 

Fabsdit. Indeed I cannot tell. That must be de- 
termined by the circumstances of each particular 
parish. In a village in which all the houses are clus- 
tered, as thej are here, round the Church and Eec- 
tory, the whole population is continually under the 
Parson's eye, and a mere visit for form's sake, where 
there is nothing particular to be said, is inexpedient. 
But where the dwellings lie scattered at considerable 
distances, the parson, should, I think, have some pre- 
scribed rule, by which the whole should be visited 
within a certain time, ft is very important, however, 
that that rule, whatever it be, should n6t be known to 
the flock. If old Betty Stubbs, whose paralytic 
shakings increase tenfold so soon as Kny inmate of 
the Bectory comes in sight, makes the discovery that 
it is only on Friday afternoon that the Fa)*iDn visits 
the Goosemoor Green end of the parish, the dhltnces are 
that he finds her with her Bible open on her lap, and 
looking as if she never did anything else but read it from 
week's end to week's end ; whereas, if he rounds the 
comer suddenly on Tuesday forenoon, he is pretty sure 
to find the Bible on the shelf, and may even catch (as 
I once caught) poor palsied Betty inflicting vigorous 
thumps on a neighbour's boy with a fire-shovel. No, 
no, the Parson should always contrive to pay his visits 
at uncertain timcB, and if he can make his approach 
unobserved, he is none the less likely to get a real 
insight into the characters of those whom he visits. 
^"'•e upon a time there lived at Pisherford the dir- 
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tiest, and, I fear, the most deceitful, old eonple, with 
whom I had ever to do. There was not a disease 
that she had eyer beard of with which Dolly Slater was 
not more or less afflicted, and the worst of all was one 
which made her so lame that she could never go to 
Church, though she contrived to walk double the dis- 
tance to a neighbouring kitchen. No one was so 
poor as she, and what was verj remarkable, the more 
gowns and petticoats, and shoes and stockings were 
given her, the more ragged she grew ; she had only 
one blanket on her bed (and that was full of holes) 
in the bitterest weather, and when, in the course g£ 
eighteen months she had begged three pair and a half 
of new ones, she was still the possessor of ^' but one." 
And such was her fluency in describing her distresses, 
that her neighbours declared " she oould talk a horse's 
hind legs ofT." When I first eame here, she made the 
discovery that I was apt to call upon her at a certain 
hour on a certain day, and for this she prepared her- 
self. I was quite taken in by her, and was expressing 
my pity for her to another old woman, who, having 
patiently heard me out, said with a sly look, '* If ever 
you come this way towards dusk, and will look in at 
the window, through a rent which there is in the cur- 
tain, you may be better able to judge of her wants." I 
took the hint, and positively saw as comfortable a table 
spread as one could wish to see, and a duck roasting 
for her husband's supper. You are not to infer from 
this that the old lady lived upon poultry : the chance 
was an unlucky one, so far as she was eoneerned ; but 
of course my eyes were opened. Her husband, a 
wicked old man, kept out of my way altogether. At 
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last, afber he had been guilty of some act of dishonesty, 
for which, if I remember right, he had been dismissed 
by his employer, I was determined to have an inter- 
view with him, and seeing him one day at a distance, 
marked him down. He entered his cottage, which 
had but one door, so that unless he jumped out of 
window or climbed up the chimney there was no 
escape. So to the cottage I wended my way. How- 
ever, I had not approached it unobserved, and when I 
opened the door, old Joe was not visible. ''Good 
evening to you, Dolly," said I, " wheie*s your hus- 
band ?*' Dolly was stone-deaf. ** I am come to speak 
to your husband, and as I mean to see him, I shall 
wait for him: where is he? I know he's close at 
hand." "No such a thing, sir, he went off early 
this morning to see his daughter at Witherley, and 
he won't be back till ever so late ; — indeed, I reckon 
he'll sleep there." ''He did nothing of the kind, 
Dolly. You know as well as I do, that he came home 
just now." " It's a deal more than I knows on, if he 
did. I wouldn't deceive you, sir, on no account, for 
you're a kind friend to me. Perhaps he came past the 
door, and has turned down the lane to the Chequers." 
" No, he didn't, Dolly: he came in here ; I saw him 
enter the house ; and he has not left it since." " I 
danna know nought about it then," said DoUy dog- 
gedly, and folding one skinny arm above the other. 
"Very well," said I. " I'm not in a hurry. I shall wait." 
So saying, I took a chair, and seating myself opposite 
the old woman, stared her full in the fiioe. She 
dropped her head, and grew fidgety. " Dolly," said I 
solemnly, '' what a shocking thing it is that a woman 
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of your age, with one foot in the grave, and who must 
BO soon answer for all your words, should not be 
afraid to tell lies." ** I beg your pardon, sir, but I'm 
very hard of hearing. Joseph," (at the top of her 
voice) '* Joseph ! 'ast come home, lad !" 'No answer. 
^* He's Jiot come home, sir." " Yes, Dolly, he is ; and 
as he is not here, I shall go up stairs to seek him." 
And I made a movement in that direction. "Up 
stairs ! eh, dear ! how sharp you are, sir ! I know'd 
he wasn't here ; and I never thought of his going up 
stairs. But now you mention it, I shouldna wonder if 
he isna upstairs ; but it's a poor place, and you'd better 
not go up there, for now I think of it, I heard him say 
he should just go up to the chest, for he wanted to 
pick the fleas out of his Sunday waistcoat. You'd bet- 
ter keep away from him, sir, for that waistcoat of his 
is thronged with them, — quite alive, as one may say." 

Ernest. And the end was P 

Pabsok. That old Joseph was brought down with- 
out the waistcoat, and that he and his wife had to sit 
themselves down, and listen to a great deal of 'very 
plain speaking. I wish I could add that I saw any 
improvement in consequence ; but it is very seldom 
that any effect is produced on the consciences of 
elderly people who have systematically set themselves 
to forget God for two or three score of years. How- 
ever, " liberavi animam meam :" and one must work 
on perseveringly, let the aspect of things be as hope- 
less as it may. 

Ebkest. You said just now that it was quite possi- 
ble for a clergyman to visit his people too often. 

Fabsok. I have been speaking all along of visits to 
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those who are in health. In sickness and distress^ in 
sorrow and suffering, the parson will be always wel- 
come, or, at any rate, so generally welcome, that he 
need have no fears of being intrusive : but I do not 
see why the poor should be subjected to treatment 
which would be very offensive to ourselves. Just 
think bow intolerable we should feel the nuisance to 
be if some individual of our acquaintance, who, by his 
age or rank must be considered a privileged person, 
were to establish the habit of dropping in upon us 
three or four times a week, and having nothing par- 
ticular to say, were to treat us to a dose of common- 
place advice, or vex us with a string of impertinent 
questions. I have seen men who would go into a poor 
man's cottage, and without the common courtesy of 
taking off their hats, would intrude upon a family at 
dinner or at tea, would overhaul the books on the 
shelves, nay, peer into the saucepan on the fire, seat 
themselves while they kept a whole family standing ; 
and after asking questions, or making comments of 
very questionable expediency, quit the house with an 
air of condescension, and of having conferred an obli- 
gation, assuring the inmates that they might expect 
another visit shortly. Can it be wondered at that 
such proceedings give offence, and cause irritation P 
For my own part I often admire the very great pa- 
tience and courtesy shown by cottagers to injudicious 
Ladies Bountiful, and patitmizing young Parsons. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that gifts bestowed under 
such circumstances should be received with little 
thankfulness, and that the advice so offered should not 
be laid to heart. 
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Ebnsst. People are very apt, I think, to act as if 
our labouring classes were less sensitive of intrusion 
than the higher ranks, but so far as I have seen, they 
are peculiarly sensitive on the subject. In the midland 
and southern counties they will put up with a good 
deal " for filthy lucre's sake," and to serve present in- 
terests ; but still they feel an impertinence as acutely 
as the sturdy Yorkshireman, who, if Mrs. Gaskell's 
picture of him be true, will savagely resent it. 

Fabson. Ay, there are some ugly pictures of men 
and things in that melancholy biography of Charlotte 
Sronte. Do you remember the surgeon's reply when 
he was urged to make haste because the patient was 
bleeding to death ? Cringing servility is hateful enough, 
but a race whose independence has degenerated into 
hard-hearted brutality (as seems to be the case in some 
of the districts where all that is evil in the modern manu- 
facturing system has been engrafted on all that was 
evil in the old Puritan) must be more odious still. 
However, without looking at extremes of character, it 
is obvious that if a clergyman be not judicious both in 
the manner and time of his visits to his parishioners, 
he will rather lose influence among them than gain it. 

EBiirEST. What do you conceive, then, to be the 
chief requisite for successful ministrations in this 
respect ? 

Pabson. That the visitor should never forget the 
all-important object of ministerial visits. That was an 
evil day in which the parson laid aside the custom of 
saluting each dwelling that he visited with the Apos- 
tolic form, '* Peace be to this house, and all that dwell 
in it !" It was a constant memento to himself as well 
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as to his people, of his own sacred character, and of 
the nature of his work. I said just now that it was 
quite possible to visit too often. There are more ways 
than one in which familiarity breeds contempt. As 
there is no surer waste of influence than exerting it 
about trifles, so the parson who makes himself too 
common to his people, — ^and drops into their houses 
till he becomes "no more" (as it was happily ex- 
pressed) " than an old song to them," — no more con- 
sidered than the dog or the cat, will And that he has 
little weight. If I see a young curate teasing the 
school-boys perpetually about some small matter, 
"worriting," as the poor say, with respect to some 
petty detail of no real consequence, I feel a melancholy 
certainty that when these boys have grown up into 
young men, and have need of admonition on some se- 
rious matter, he will be heard with impatience, and 
not heeded. And in like manner, the clergyman who 
piquing himself on his activity in visiting, spends his 
life in a routine of aimless visits, will be sure to And 
his presence less appreciated than if he only came 
when there was a reason for his coming. Illness or 
distress gives the reason at once, and then he may be 
as assiduous as he will, without making himself too 
common. But I never saw any good come from 
visiting a cottage only that it might be said that it has 
been visited. And I repeat, that the all-essential 
point is that the parson's visit should be diflerent from 
that of any other person. He should at once inspire 
the feeling that he comes there as God's messeuger. 

Ebnest. Then you would forbid him to speak on 
secular subjects ? 
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Fabson. Not at all. George Herbert, you koow, 
would have his parson study agriculture in order that 
he may be able to speak on subjects that will be inte- 
resting to " them that till the ground." Nay, more than 
this ; " he condescends to human frailties both in 
himself and others; and often intermingles some 
mirth in his discourses occasionally, according to the 
pulse of the hearer." I see no harm in talking about 
the pig, or the crops, or the last Indian news, pro- 
vided those things do not form the usual subject of 
conversation to the exclusion of the one thing needful. 
Men cannot be always talking about religion ; but the 
sight of the parson ought to suggest the thought that 
he brings a message from God, and that his visit is an 
opportunity for hearing some portion of that message. 
. The parson's visit should invite confidence, it should 
be looked forward to as a time when advice on some 
unsettled point may be asked, some case of conscience 
solved, when he should be consulted as to family ar- 
rangements affecting its religious welfare. In short, 
as the person or household visited should feel that in 
the visit a privilege is conferred which may be turned 
to good account, so the visitor should hold himself 
bound to avail himself of every opportunity of saying 
a word in season, and helping forward the salvation of 
souls committed to his trust. Were a person never to 
speak in a cottage on any subject but that of religion, 
he would be sure to grow unreal himself, and, however 
unintentionally, to encourage cant and hypocrisy. On 
the other hand, if his habit on those occasions is to 
confine himself to secular matters, and only speak 
about religion beside a sick or dying bed, he would 
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miss thousands of opportunities of doing good, and in- 
evitably lower his sacred office in the eyes of his people. 

Ernest. It always appears to me that the ability to 
speak in a winning and attractive manner to the in- 
mates of our cottages is a peculiar, and by no means a 
common talent. One man has one class of gifts, and 
another another. It often happens that one who is at 
his ease in the pulpit, will, in a cottage, feel so much 
shyness and restraint, and be so thoroughly out of his 
element, that he will hardly have a word to say for 
himself : he is tongue-tied, and that formidable ques- 
tion — " What shall I say next ?" rising in his thoughts, 
he finds he can say nothing. 

Fabson. And if he has nothing to say, why should 
he make the effort to " speechify ?** He had far better 
be silent. Where a clergyman thinks it necessary, 
whenever he sets foot in a cottage, to make some re- 
ligious observation, — to bring religion in, as it were, 
by the head and shoulders, he is sure to be paid back 
in his own coin. The poor are too acute, not to de- 
tect unreality of any kind, and they will treat it 
accordingly. Nothing is more easily picked up than a 
few expressions of cant ; and this they will give in ex- 
change for what they have received. 

Ernest. Still, it is surely a great misfortune for a 
clergyman not to have words at his command. 

Parson. Of course conversational talents are very 
desirable, as any talent is desirable by which Gob's 
cause may be promoted : but it dpes not appear to me 
that fluency is so much required in parochial visiting, 
as self-possession, shrewdness, insight into character, 
and the judgment which leads a man to say the right 
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thing at the right time. Nine times in ten a few 
weighty words will sink deeper, and be longer remem- 
bered than any amount of mere talk. And where a 
clergyman has anything of real importance to say, I 
cannot think that he will ever find much difficulty in 
going straight to the point, and saying it. 

Ehnsst. But how is a shy, silent man to manage in 
dealing with those important cases in which con- 
sciences are to be awakened, doubts removed, misbelief 
rectified, and so forth, and where the persons to whom 
he has to address himself, wHl give him little or no 
help, and shut themselves up doggedly and resolutely P 

Fabsoit. He is much to be pitied, as any one is who 
has incurred a responsibility which he has a difficulty 
in discharging. But no man, I should think, would 
ever venture to meddle with such cases without having 
well weighed what he is about to do, and without 
having sought in earnest prayer that Help and Guid- 
ance which can enable the weakest to confound the 
strong. He must be very young indeed who has not 
satisfied himself that there is no way so efiectual to 
betray the truth, as to procure it a weak defender. 

Ebnebt. Some has always acted on that principle. 
See how careful she is never to allow any of her priest- 
hood to commit themselves to controversial discussions, 
for instance, till they have thoroughly mastered their 
subject. 

Pabsok. Yes, and note what the consequence of 
this has been to some of our own red-hot zealots. 
Again and again they have set to work, with no better 
preparation than an honest heart, and a deep horror of 
Soman error, to convert Somanists, • And the end has 
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been that they have been perverted themselves. Thejr 
have gone out to shear, and come home shorn. When 
will earnest-minded Protestants see that the subtlest 
and deepest of all the forms of error which Hell has ever 
devised, needs something more than mere declamation 
to put it down P and that to abuse is not to confute ? 
Till within the last few years the clergy of the Church 
of England were absolutely without any training what- 
ever for discussion with Eomanists and Dissenters. 
And the marvel is that under such great disadvantages 
on our side, the secessions and perversions have not 
been more numerous than they are. This is one of 
the great advantages of the Theological Colleges which 
have been recently established. They will train our 
clergy in the art of argument, and fit them vdth wea- 
pons that will neither snap nor bend for the conflict 
with those that oppose themselves. Did you ever read 
the *^ Death-bed Scenes, and Pastoral Conversations" 
of the pseudonymous Dr. Warton ? 

Ebkest. Never. 

Fabsok. Lege, perlege, relege. They are invalu- 
able manuals for the Parish Priest. Mind, I do not 
say that you are to aim at making yourself like Dr. 
Warton, for with all his simplicity and fearlessness, 
there was an absence of gentleness and sympathy, and 
a frequency of dictatorial tone which must have 
marred a good man's work considerably, I have heard 
that his deliberate opinion was that the truest test of 
a clergyman's faithfulness was the amount of dislike 
in which he was held. And this, as it seems to me, 
was a terrible mistake, as terrible as that of desiring 
that all men should speak well of us. But from his 
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book, which is the true experience of a very able and 
devoted man in a most trying suburban parish, you 
may gain admirable lessons of wisdom and prudence. 
And you will certainly see a method of conducting 
pastoral conversations which can hardly fail of drawing 
out those who are most unwilling to enter into re- 
ligious conversations with their Parish Priest. Still, 
while I say this, you must not suppose that I do not find 
in the course of my ministerial experience, cases with 
which I do not know how to deal, nor to which I know 
not how to address myself. More shame for me ! but 
such is the fact. The very ignorant, and the very hard, 
and the very genteel, wear an armour that it is ex- 
tremely hard to penetrate. The clever man of business, 
the lady who is thoroughly respectable, and the indus- 
trious dairy-woman are to me the most bewildering of 
all cases. I know not how to get at their hearts. 

Ebnest. But why the dairy-woman ? 

Pabson. I only take her as a type of a class. In 
our cheese-making farms the dairy-woman lives so en- 
tirely among the beasts, and in the society of men 
that are only one degree above them, that she is an 
animalf and nothing more. Her employment prevents 
her from ever setting foot in church, or from availing 
herself of any opportunities of instruction from the 
parson. The sights and language of the fold-yard 
have utterly destroyed her womanly purity, her appe- 
tites are all coarse, her faculties dwarfed and stunted. 
She is in a worse condition than many of the heathen. 
And as she has lived, so, generally, she dies. And the 
same is often the case with her superiors in rank whom 
I have mentioned. The man of business whose con- 
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science bears witness to his integrity, and who accord- 
ing to his own notions, has done his duty in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call him, can 
hardly be brought to feel himself a sinner. And no 
more can the lady, who, living in a round of society, vi- 
siting and being visited all her days, has contrived, amid 
much outward propriety, to forget her duty to G-od. 

Ebkest. In all such cases as these last, the difficulty 
must be enhanced by your knowing very little of the 
antecedents of a life in which all has been externally 
smooth and reputable. 

Pabsoit. I think that that is the greatest of all our 
difficulties in dealing with consciences. We do not 
know the real characters of those with whom we have 
to do. There are scores of frightful sins which are al- 
together out of sight, and which, unacknowledged, 
must always remain so. And with regard to more 
flagrant offences, whatever neighbours may say about 
them among themselves, it is a point of honour to 
conceal them from the parson. I always feel that of 
500 residents in Fisherford, 499 are engaged in keep- 
ing the five hundredth (who ought to see everything) 
in the dark. 

EBinssT. The parish is but as the family. There is al- 
most any amount of iniquity which will go on in some 
households, before any servant will betray his fellows. 

Pabsoit. Ay, ay, the master may be wronged to 
any amount and not a word will be said : but let a 
servant be wronged, and the silence will be broken 
speedily. Nothing can well be more wicked than that 
secret code which regulates the proceedings of servants 
with respect to their masters' interests. And th6 
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same sort of thing prevails in our parishes. Let what 
will happen, it must, if possible, be concealed from the 
parson. By many parents one of the first things in- 
culcated on their children is that they are always to 
say that they ** don't know" to any inquiries of the 
parson's. I can shudder when I think of the wicked- 
ness which has been perpetrated again and again, 
under my very eyes almost, but which I have not 
known for, it may be, years after, because it has been 
diligently concealed from me. And if so much of evil 
was done without my suspecting it, when I was young 
and active, what will be the state of things, if I should 
live to grow old and infirm P 

Ebkest. Yet I see not how it can be otherwise. 
You would do more harm than good if you were to 
encourage one neighbour to tell tales of another. 

Pabsok. Undoubtedly: a spy is always a hateful 
character, and is seldom to be trusted. No spies for 
me ! It is best, in many respects, to think no evil I 
and not to see it till it is forced upon notice. But on 
the ofcher hand, great is the amount of evil which pas- 
toral vigilance might nip in the bud. And what 
misery greater than that of feeling that if one had but 
been informed that some system of wickedness was 
growing up around one, one could have warned and 
perhaps saved those whom in its strength it has 
since destroyed. Frightful are the responsibilities 
which surround us ; tremendous the consequences of 
all we do, or leave undone. But if we give God our 
hearts. He will surely purify, and enlighten, and guide 
them : and if we work untiringly and imdauntedly for 
Him, '' our labour shall not be in vain in the Loed !" 



COLLOQUY V. 

EDrOATIOK. 

Ebkest. Come, Parson, let us have a talk about 
Education and Schools. 

Fabson. Anent the grim quackeries of my lords 
of the Privy Council, and the supercilious pleasant- 
ries of their subordinates, clauses managing and mis- 
managing, capitation grants, and Shuttleworthian 
schedules P Why should we discuss such matters ? 
Are they not all written in a score or two of bulky 
volumes that contain more « • . • 

Ernest. More what ? 

Pabson. More of those materials of which Blue 
Books are wont to be made, than any Blue Books 
that have yet been published. 

Ebihsst. Eor good or for evil, that Committee of 
Privy Council, with its subtle contrivances of " unos- 
tentatious" machinery, is producing a marvellous ef- 
fect throughout the country. 

Pabbok. Not a doubt of it : and although a great 
deal which has been done thereby has been done from 
party motives, and to serve political purposes, still, 
the foundations of a great work have been laid. And 
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should Providence be pleased hereafter to give us for 
a Prime Minister some high-principled, conscientious 
man, thoroughly alive to his Christian responsibilities, 
all that machinery may be so worked as to make the 
moral and religious tone of our schools very different 
from what it now is. Por the present, we must get 
all the good we can out of the Government system, 
and endeavour to check its evils. There is a coarse 
proverb that sometimes falls from the lips of our la- 
bourers here that seems just to fit the case : " he that 
hath shipped the devU, must make the best of him." 

Ebnest. My lords of the Privy Council will be 
flattered by the comparison. 

Pabsok. They need not be o£fended, for I do not at 
all mean to imply either that they wish to do, or are 
doing the devil's work. I believe them to be patriotic 
and philanthropical in their intentions, and that they 
would even be religious if they dared. But Eeligion 
is a rock ahead of them ; and their notion of a rock ra- 
ther seems to be that it is a something against which 
they may be dashed in pieces, than that which will 
afford a sure footing from which waves and storms 
cannot dislodge them. However, these are matters of 
which I do not much care to speak. 

Ebitest. Not are they those which suggested them- 
selves to my mind when I spoke of Education. I do 
not, believe me, adopt the popular fallacy of confound- 
ing education with mere instruction. 

Pabsok. Well, that being the case, we understand 
each other. We are to discuss a very stiff problem, 
and consider how to make that practicable which 
many declare to be impossible. Come, I will state it 
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as a problem. Did you see Joe Jupp rolling about 
in the gutter this morning ? 

Eenest. The little ragged, dirty imp of a child with 
long curly white hair, sunburnt cheeks, and no eye- 
lashes, that yelled and fought with his mother as she 
tried to prevent him from splashing the contents of 
the puddle against your reverence's trowsers P 

Parson. Precisely so. Given, Joe Jupp, setatis 
8U8B three and a half, ninth son of Jacob Jupp, 
journeyman tailor, and Sally his wife ; — said Jacob, an 
idle, '^ shackling,*' drinking, good-for-nothing scamp ; 
said Sally a helpless, unthrifty slattern, who exercises 
no sort of control over her children, and who rather 
exults than otherwise in their dirt and rags, as con- 
stituting them objects of sympathy thereby : given, I 
say, Joe Jupp, with these preliminary advantages in 
his favour, and the certainty that you will not be able 
to keep him at school after he can earn a groat a day 
for bird-tenting, — it is required to produce in him the 
principles of a Christian, and the feelings of a gentle- 
man, so that starting on his own account at ten years 
old, or thereabouts, he shall be able, by God's grace, 
to establish a character of his own, and redeem, in his 
own generation, the somewhat damaged fortunes and 
reputation of the Jupps of Pisherford. 

Erkbst. Well, certainly, Parson, yon do not under- 
rate the difficulties of the work to be achieved. And 
if you have a specific that will reach so extreme a case 
as you have mentioned .... 

PABBOiir. I beg your pardon for interrupting you^ 
but I have no specifics, and the case is not an extreme 
one. The character of the parents is an additional 
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item of difficulty in the instance of Joe Jupp ; but 
there are very few parents that help forward the edu- 
cation of their children. Either the whole subject of 
moral training is above their comprehension, or their 
attempts in that line are thoroughly injudicious, — a 
preaching without practice; — or they devolve the 
office on the teacher or the parson. There are, in 
fact, Aome*difficulties, of one kind or other, with most 
of our pupils, and Joe's case hardly takes him out of 
the average. As for specifics, none but quacks talk of 
them. In education, as in everything else, ^'some 
are wise, and some are otherwise." And he is wisest, 
who studies character most deeply, watches himself 
most earnestly, profits by his experience most care- 
fully, counts his successes most humbly, and studies 
his failures most unshrinkingly. Education must al- 
ways be the most anxious task that can devolve on 
man : and probably the most successful educator will 
have the largest share of disappointments, for none 
else will grapple so manfully with the corruptions of our 
fallen nature, none will be made to feel more acutely 
that " mischiefs come by the pound, and go away by 
the ounce." As for any system of education doing its 
work effectually on all dispositions, extinguishing all 
evil tendencies, and drawing out all good ones, the 
thing is not to be hoped for. It is the office of edu- 
cation to co-operate with the grace of God ; and 
God's grace compels none against their will. The 
most that education can do is to range itself on God's 
side, and to work /or and with God. And He often 
blesses our endeavours by causing the work of education 
to prosper most in the (apparently) most unpromising 
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subjects, while He humbles us not rarelj by the un- 
satisfactory results, which develope themselves in some 
who have had the greatest pains bestowed upon them. 

Ebioist. I should think little Joe Jupp a youth of 
no great promise. "Fiat ezperimentum in corpore 
vili!" I should like to see how you would experi- 
mentalize on him. 

Pabson . Well, to begin with, he has lost already 
one of the most precious years of his life. He ought 
to have been at school at least a twelvemonth ago, but 
his mother protests that she cannot £nd the necessary 
two-pence a week. 

Ebnest. a twelvemonth ago ! why he would only 
have been two-and-a-half: you are laughing at me ! 

Fabsok. Not I. If he had been taken in hand at 
two years old it would have been none too early. 
Most children have their characters strongly defined 
at two years old, and if, up to that time, they have 
been subjected to no control, the poor little things will 
have as much to unlearn as to learn. The great thing 
is to mould and discipline a child's mind from the 
earliest moment at which it has perceptions of any 
kind. Surely it is due to an adopted child of Odd, a 
member of Chbist, an heir of Heaven, that from the 
very first it should be trained to good. It is cruel 
work to give evil the first start, and then to have to 
eradicate it. Why not occupy the ground at once for 
God? Why not control with gentle firmness the 
first exhibitions of passion and self-will P Children's 
dispositions are, for the most part, what their parents 
make them, or what they permit them to make them- 
selves. 
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Ebnest. But if this be the proper work of parents, 
why remove the child so early from the parent's con* 
trol ? Many persons have the strongest objections to 
infant schools on the ground that their tendency is to 
alienate the child's affection from its mother, and to 
induce her to devolve her own duties on a hireling. 

Pabsok. My dear friend, all twaddle is rather nau- 
seous, but the twaddle sentimental is of all nauseous- 
ness the most nauseating. The good folks who object 
to infant schools on those grounds, must be in abso- 
lute ignorance of the habits of our labouring classes, 
and of the utter incapacity of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine mothers in the thousand to undertake the moral 
training of their children. "Why, even among the (so- 
called) educated classes, such a thing is rarely at- 
tempted. Indeed, I have heard of nurseries in great 
houses, the poor little inmates of which being tho- 
roughly neglected by their parents, would have a bet- 
ter chance of escaping perdition, if they were sent to 
the worst infant school in the neighbourhood, instead 
of being allowed to draw in contamination from their 
earliest years, from listening to the conversation of 
their nurses, and to have all their evil propensities 
unchecked, except where such propensities may hap- 
pen to be troublesome to the servants in charge of 
them. As things are among us, Joe Jupp will have 
quite as good a chance of turning out well as divers 
heirs apparent to baronies and dukedoms. Sally Jupp 
knows nothing about moral training, and lets Joe roll 
in the gutter. My lady knows nothing about moral 
training, but leaves the heir to the charge of that " in- 
valuable creature Wriggletail," up in the nursery. 
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Sally goes out to make hay, and hoe tamips ; my lady 
goes to Almack's and the Highlands: the one takes 
as much care of her child as the other. But Joe has 
this chance, the parson will pounce upon Attn, and 
make him a Christian, if he can, in spite of the whole 
family of Jupp. The young lord may go to the devil 
if he will, and as soon as he will, no man forbidding 
him. The parson who interferes with him would be 
set down for ever as an impertinent. 

Ebnsst. Bat surely there is evil in separating a 
child from his mother for so many hours as are im- 
plied in attendance at an infant school P 

Pabsok. For five or sis hours a day, that is. 
Well, I see no evil in it : but if there be, Joe has again 
the advantage. He, at any rate, will be with his 
mother for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
whereas our young lord may perhaps be with his lady- 
mother for four out of the four-and- twenty. How- 
ever, granting your view of the case to be a correct 
one, of two evils it is well to choose the least, and in 
Joe*B case the choice lies between separation from his 
mother with education, and separation from his mother 
without education ; for Sally Jupp works in the fields, 
for some months in the year, at any rate. 

Ebitest. If there were no infant school she would 
be compelled to stay at home. 

Pabsok. I beg your pardon. When I first came to 
Fisherford there was no infant school ; but that did 
not prevent mothers of families from working on the 
farms. In the two first winters I was here three chil- 
dren were burnt to death ; they had been locked up in 
the house while their mothers went to work. Of 
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the rest, about one half were allowed to run wild 
where they pleased, and the other half were committed 
to the custody of a wicked old woman, who never at- 
tempted to teach them anything, but who never hesi- 
tated to swear at, and curse them when they grew 
troublesome. I detest the custom which prevails 
hereabouts of employing women in fi^d labour. It is 
an unqualified, unmitigated, evil. In a pecuniary point 
of view it can hardly be called an advantage, so great 
is the wear and tear of body-clothing and shoes which 
it involves, and so invariable is the detriment to female 
health by long-continued exposure to the weather. 
In a moral point of view its effects are deplorable. 
No one who has not heard it with his own ears can ima* 
gine what are the language and conversation which are 
carried on in the midst of field-labour. The women 
are as bad as, if not worse than, the men ; and the mar- 
ried women worse than the single. If the humanity- 
mongers would pass a law to prevent female labour in 
the fields they would do an amount of good greater 
than they have ever yet dreamed of. Meanwhile, as 
his mother will go and hoe turnips, you had better 
allow Joe to attend our infant school. '' A bad bush,'' 
says the proverb, ''is better than the open field.'' 

EsirxsT. Be it so then. Little Jupp is caught, and, 
will he nill he, shall be made a scholar. Well, what 
is the first process P 

Pabboit. Let him see that he is the only dirty boy 
in the school, and so introduce him to soap and water ; 
and if need be, present his mother with a comb on his 
account. In a fortnight's time Joe will no more con« 
sent to leave home uncombed than unbreakfasted, 

X 
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Nothing like creatiiig an " esprit de corps." It gives 
self-respect at once. Our infants first learn to respect 
themselves by the consciousness that their faces are 
clean, and their hair combed, while there are heads and 
faces elsewhere in a less reputable plight. 

Ebkest. And how will you quell those rages into 
which ]^^ter Jupp seems disposed to fall ? 

Pabsok. Oh, no doubt the first time he is contra- 
dicted he will proceed to treat our infant schoolmis- 
tress as jou saw him treating his mother. But he 
will speedily make the astonishing discovery that he 
has found a master. His first rage will be his last. I 
believe his school-fellows would be so shocked at any 
attempt at resisting 'Hhe mistress," that even they 
would bring him into order. The tame elephants soon 
^reduce a wild one to obedience. But the mistress has 
a quiet way of her own that speedily quells a rebel. 
I never hear her voice raised in anger: she is the 
most kind-hearted, good-humoured teacher possible. 
Those that have been her scholars always speak of her 
with love and affection ; we have great strong lads and 
young men that still address her as "mother;" but 
with all her kindness, she will be minded, and what 
she says must be done, is done. 

Ernest. What are the first lessons which you teach 
your infants P 

Fabsoit. Even those which it takes every one of us 
a lifetime to learn. We teach them to do as they are 
bidden, and to say their prayers : faith and obedience 
in short. We begin by establishing the habits which 
lure all-essential to those who have to win their way 
from earth to heaven. They are soldiers of Chbibt 
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crucified, engaged to fight under His banner; what 
more needful, then, to be acquired than the hard- 
learned lesson of obedience ? They are already pledged 
by vows ! what more needful, then, than that they 
should early feel their own weakness, and look to the 
Unseen Source of strength ? 

Ebnest. Do you mean that you get them to under- 
stand the principle on which you are training them P 

Pabsoit. Certainly not. And yet practically, from 
time to time, we notice instances of reverence and 
trustfulness that satisfy us that the system works well. 
Some years ago I was walking by the side of our river, 
watching a very heavy flood ; a crowd of children were 
similarly engaged. Among them was little Willy 
Crqft, — ^as ragged as Joe Jupp himself, and with a cap 
on his head in the last stage of dilapidation ; the peak 
was hanging loose over his ear, and there was a rent 
across the crown. " Willy, my boy, that cap isn't fit 
to be seen. Why don't you wear another ?" " Please, 
sir, 1 ha'nt got no other, and mother says I shan't 
have afore Christmas." ^' Better have none at all than 
such a filthy looking thing as that. Why, it was worn 
out before your brother Dick had done with it, wasn't 
it P" '' Please, sir, he made a bed on it for his rabbit. 
'Twas the rabbit as scratted a hole in it." '* Well, 
see if the ducks can't make a nest out of it. Shy it 
right into the river." — Just one glance to be sure 
he had heard aright, a half-frightened, half-amused, 
twinkle of his eye, and then, without the smallest 
hesitation, away skims the cap into the middle of the 
river. " Good lad !" was all I said at the moment, as 
Willy smoothed down the curls with which the wind 
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was already taking liberties. He seemed perfectly 
satisfied ; and so was I ; for I knew, which he did not, 
fchat I had a new cap that would just fit him among 
my treasures: and I foresaw, (what the event has 
Abundantly verified) that in after years he would be 
one whom I should be able to trust as implicitly as he 
then trusted me. 

. Ebnsst. Do you adopt the modem system of in- 
struction in your infant school? 

PjLBSOK. I really do not know what is the modwa 
system of instruction. I carry my eyes in my head, 
and wherever I see anything likely to be an improve- 
ment on our existing arrangements, I thankfully give 
it a trial ; but infant schools have been a magnificent 
ground for quackery and twaddle ; and to make these 
little ones do anything for display is a most grievous 
error. Whenever a lady visitor inquires of me what 
they can do, I generally reply, "I believe, ma'am» 
they can count a hundred : if you like you shall hear 
them. Now, children, begin." Nineteen times out of 
twenty, before the scholars have reckoned up to sixty, 
the lady's patience is exhausted ; she thinks the room 
close, or has droipped her pocket-handkerchief, just 
aays, " thank you, my dears^" and makes her escape 
without injury, and without inflicting any. 

Ebitest. But this ceatenary display does not ex- 
haust the whole of their acquirements, I suppose. 

Pabsoit. We retain our little ones in the infant 
school till th^ are six years old, when we tnuksplant 
them to " the big school," as they call it ; and in all 
ordinary cases we make it a sine qua non that a child 
should have preliminary training in the infant school 
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before he is moved into the other. This saves much 
time (which we are compelled to economise to the 
utmost, — for Joe Jupp will go a bird-tenting at ten 
years old) and much trouble both to teacher and pupil. 
At six years old the pupil has been drilled into habits 
of regularity, tidiness, and general obedience ; and the 
new teacher receives a child which has been thoroughly 
well grounded up to a certain point. At six years 
old, taking one child with another, the pupil will have 
been about four years at school. By that time he will 
have learnt to read with tolerable fluency, — sufficiently 
well, that is, to use his Prayer Book in Church, follow 
the service, and take his part in the Psalms : he will 
be able to say his Catechism correctly and distinctly. 
He will be able to repeat his multiplication-table and 
his pence-table : and his memory will have been so far 
exercised by learning hymns and so forth, that when 
he finds himself in the other school, he will, if he be a 
child of ordinary capacity, have no difficulty in learn- 
ing the CoUect, and the Epistle or Gt)spel, (or if they 
be short, both,) for the week. 

Ebkest. The infant school must make a capital 
feeder for the more advanced institution P 

Pabsok. It does so ; and is very valuable to us on 
the score of the amount of instruction actually re- 
ceived within its walls, but infinitely more so on 
account of the moral and religious training, and the 
good habits acquired by the children therein ; for Joe 
Jupp, you know, is to have the principles of a Chris- 
tian, and the feelings of a gentleman. 

EsmssT. Do you consider that the transition from 
the first school to the second involves a great change. 
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Fahson. To the boys it does unquestionably ; far- 
greater than I could desire : but it is inevitable. A 
schoolmaster is a very different animal from a school- 
mistress, and a boy of six a very different article from 
one of twelve. 

Ebkest. Yours is not a mixed school ? 

Fabsos'. No, we have separate rooms and teachers 
for each sex. 

Ebnest. You find this the best arrangement, do 
you P Many of the Clergy think that a mixed school is 
like iron sharpening iron, that the male and female 
intellects working together help to develope and 
strengthen what is best in each, — ^that the boys ac- 
quire something of female shrewdness and quickness, 
and that the girls gain something of the thoughtful- 
ness and depth which is often to be found in the cha* 
racters of boys. 

Fabsoit. And on the other hand, there are those 
who see evil in the close intermingling of the sexes, as 
if it would lead to rudeness or worse. I confess this 
has always seemed to me a very prudish objection. I 
never saw the smallest impropriety arising out of the 
intercourse of the boys and girls in our school, and 
where anything like proper care is taken, I do not 
think any evils of this nature likely to arise. As 
regards mixed schools, I see no objection to them* 
The separate school for boys and girls existed here 
long before I had anything to do with Fisherford. 

Ebiobst. It always appears to me that the writing 
of the girls in mixed schools is better than in those ia 
which the girls are separated from the boys* 

Fabson. My own observations accord with yours^ 
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I know not why it is, but certainly Bchoolmasters are 
much better teachers of the art of writing than school* 
mistresses, — probably, because they have been better 
taught themselves, and have had a greater amount of 
practice, for you must bear in mind that half of the 
girls' time (I suppose in all schools) is taken up with 
needlework, knitting, and such like occupations. 

Ebitbst. I do not think that sufficient attention is 
paid to industrial training in the greater number of 
our schools* 

Fabsok. I quite agree with you, but the practical 
difficulties connected with the subject are very great. 
Take the case of our girls. In our highest class 
we may have perhaps a dozen girls who are nearly 
fifteen years of age* The greater part of them will go 
into domestic service, and in half-a-dozen years' time 
a considerable number will be married. As matters 
are at present, in most places, each of those 'girls goes 
out to service at a disadvantage. She knows nothing 
of housework, and therefore her first place will proba- 
bly be in a small shop, or a farm-house, where she re- 
ceives no, or only very low wages, and where, as the 
drudge of the house, she is overworked, and, not 
rarely, underfed* Had she had industrial training at 
school she might at once have found a situation as 
under laundrymaid, under housemaid, or the like, at 
fair wages, in a household of a higher class. As the 
drudge in the farm-house she is put to all kinds of 
work, indeed, but is thoroughly instructed in none. 
At the end of a year or two, she determines to 
'/better" herself, and deciding to be a nursemaid, 
^pon a fair character for steadiness and diligence at 
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the farm, it engaged, — gi«at promotion ! — to wait on 
the goyemesSy work in the nursery, and drag the 
younger children in their carriage, up at the Hall. 
Her steadiness and diligence continue, she wins golden 
opinions, becomes second nurse, and in due time would 
be the head of her department ; but Fred, the under« 
gardener, a good-looking fellow, and a well-conducted 
one to boot, wins her heart. The course of true love, 
for once in a waj, runs smooth. A cottage is found 
for Ered ; the bride gets all manner of nice presents 
from " the family ;" the wedding takes place ** from 
the ELall," and everything is as charming as possible, 
. — only poor Emma never cooked an article of food in 
the course of her life, and never scrubbed a floor, or 
ironed a shirt. And so, when ten years are come and 
gone, Fred will be drinking himself to death at the 
White Hart because his cottage is the most uncom- 
fortable place in the parish, and neat, pretty-looking 
Emma will be a dirty, sickly, dawdle, with nine unruly 
children. All this would have been escaped, if, in- 
stead of geography, and grammar, she had been taught 
to boil a potatoe, and clean a grate. 

Ebkest. Well, I suppose your sketch is hardly an 
exaggeration. But if you train your schooUgirls to 
be servants .... 

Fabsok. Say rather to be wives and mothers^-^to 
do their duty in that state of life to which it may 
please God to call them. 

Ebkxst. If you teach them, in short, the work of a 
house, they nfust needs be but poor scholars. 

Fabsok. It is even so. I see no remedy for that. 
But then I would just say that the most upright; 
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think she lived in one service for forty years, — a first- 
rate cook, and latterly the housekeeper at the head of a 
very large establishment, one who exercised a very 
stringent rule, a person whom no one dared to impose 
upon, and who was an admirable trainer of servants, 
whether for the house, the stilUroom, or the kitchen, 
was one who to her dying day could neither read, 
write, nor east an account. 

Ebkbst. You speak as if you sided with the old- 
fieushioned folks who declare that there has never been 
a good servant since reading and writing came into 
fashion. 

Pabsok. If my words seem to go one way, the 
labours of my life go in the opposite direction. But 
for all that, the old-fashioned folks had a great deal 
more truth on their side than the humbugging educa* 
tional quacks give them credit for. The illiterate 
servant of old times had plenty of education, though 
he had little or no insiruetion. Mr. Smirkinape, the 
crack school-master, has had lots of instruction but no 
education. The old servant, (of course I am speaking 
of a good sample of the kind) had been taught by 
daily intercourse with an employer who recognized his 
duties to his household, to be true and trusty, chaste 
and sober, careful of his words and actions, to fear 
Gk>D, and honour the king ; to say his prayers, and 
listen to his Bible if he could not read it. Smirk- 
inape can give a capital lecture on Hydrostatics, is 
well up in Scripture History, and can do the most 
frightful sums in mental arithmetic; but he never 
says his prayers; his principles are those bf the 
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Weekly Dispatch, and what his private life is — '^ dies 
Domini declarabit." We have bought very deariy, by 
the experience of the last half century^ oar knowledge 
that instruction is not education. What the evils of an 
uneducated population are, the records of our prisons 
and courts of justice tell us day by day. If we cannot 
instruct as we wish, at least let us educate. To teach 
geography and grammar is all very well, but best of 
all is that kind of teaching which, under Odd's grace, 
enables the pupil to " learn and labour truly, and get 
his living, and do his duty in that state of life to which 
it shall please God to call him." 

Ebnest. I cordially assent. It is obviously far 
more important that our school^girls should be more 
handy with their needles than with their pens ; but 
if you are to teach them to be cooks, laundry-maids, 
and house-maids, not only will you have very little 
time even for religious instruction, but you will require 
funds which very few village schools can command. 

Fabsok. This seems to me to be one of the difficult 
problems which the present or the next generation 
must solve ; for I am quite sure we cannot go on much 
longer as we do at present. And industrial training 
being a practical, not a theoretical affair, the materials 
on which our scholars must try their " prentice hands" 
must be found somehow. If a shirt or a gown is to 
be cut out and made, the calico or print must be pro* 
vided by somebody. A real not an imaginary beef 
steak must be laid on the gridiron. A loaf cannot be 
made without flour. There must be soap and a wash- 
tub, or the stockings must remain as they were. 
Now, in some measure, the difficulty is got over where 
lire of a parish will permit a school-girl to be 
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employed in his kitchen, his laundry, or in his house^ 
under the teaching of respectable servants^ for an hour 
or two daily. But squires and servants are not always 
very anxious or obliging in such mattersi and short- 
sighted parents will be found who will urge claims for 
payment for their children's services when thus em- 
ployed, so that a very limited success only is likely to 
attend this plan, and I have nothing better to suggest 
in a poor parish. "Where there is a will, however, 
there is a way, and in most localities something more, 
I think, may be done than has yet been attempted 
for the industrial training of the future wives and 
mothers of the parish. 

Ebnest. Industrial training is more easily managed 
for the other sex, is it not ? 

Fabsok. Not if you' are to teach tailoring, shoe- 
making, carpenter's work, and such like ; but where a 
parish is agricultural, and there is a right-minded 
landowner at the head, of it, very much may be done 
in this way, with very great advantage. I believe 
that Lord Hatherton's experiments on this subject 
have been crowned with the success they deserve. 

Ebiosst. Your school-boys here have garden-allot- 
ments, I observe* 

Fabsoi^. Yes, and I hav« found the plan answer 
very well. On a patch of glebe near the schools, I 
have about a dozen gardens of different sizes, whicli I 
let out to the boys according to their years and bodily 
strength. The smallest allotments are each about 
eight yards square, and they are let at a yearly rent 
of one shilling. 

Ebkest. Have the little fellows money enough to 
buy seed to stock their gardens P 
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PABScnr. PeifaqM not Hie fixvt jear of eultrniftion, 
in whidi ease I advance what tiiej leqniie, and ihej 
lepaj me aa aoon aa ihej can. ' And aa I atipokte 
itut a portion of eaeb garden aboold be laid ont in 
flowers, I eommonlj giro them a feir flower aeeda^ 
some looto of perennialBy and perfaape some cnttinga 
of genmioma^ Terboiaa, and ao forth. 

Eanar. la the cnltiYation of the garden part of 
the school work ? 

PAsaov. No ; it ia done ont of school hoars. 

Bkvssi*. How do the lads dispose of the produce of 
their gardens r 

Passov. Some portion is osaaDj needed for hoos^ 
oonsamption ; for the rest we have hitherto had oppor> 
.tonities of finding a market. 

Sbvsst. Hare jon an j notion what the profits of 
jour little gardens hare been ? 

Passov. Yes ; when the plan was first started, I 
required each of my tenants to keep an aoeount. The 
result was that out of eight gardens of the size just 
spedfied, the most successful cultivator derived a profit 
of 10s. Sfd., and the least successful of 3s. 10}d. In 
explanation, howevcsr, of the wide difference between 
the two, it should be stated that the first had received 
gifts of seeds bom some of his own rdations, and that 
the second (one of a large fimiilj) had taken a con- 
aiderable portion of his crops, as thej came to matu- 
rity, for consumption at home. One lad, in sending 
me his statement, appended thia note to it^ ''Tou will 
see a deal of dilEarence in our profits. I am mudi 
lower than some; and jef' (his account showed a 
balance of 6s. IQfd. in his favour) *' I have got more 
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profit off my garden, than a labourer does off as much." 
I should also mention that at our village flower-show 
some small prizes were allotted to our juvenile ezhi- 
bitorsy and these helped to give importance to the 
credit side of the balance sheet. 

EsNSST. May I see any of the accounts P 
Pabson. Certainly ; here are two of them. Eirst, 
you shall have that of A. B. 



PKODUCB. 



f. d. 

Prize for Potatoes (Flower 

Show) 6 

Sale of Potatoes 5 3 

Do. Flowers 7 

Do. SaUds Hi 

Do. Beans 2 8 

Do. Onions 1 2 

Do. Turnips 5 

Do. Carrots 3 

Do. BroooH 3 

Do. CablMge 2 

Do. Kidney Beans. . 9 

12 Hi 



f. d. 

Rent 1 

Potatoes (for setting) . . 7^ 

Seeds 10^ 

Plants 2 



Profit ..10 3} 



12 Hi 



And here, secondly, is that of C. D. 



P&OBUCS. 

Sale of Potatoes ,,,,•, 


t. 
4 












d. 

1 

1 
6 
5 
9 
9 


Rent. • • 4 


SZPBlfBSS. 


». d. 
1 


Do. Cress 

Do. Carrots ••••.. 


Potatoes 
Seeds . 
Plante . 

Profit . 


(for setting) . . 


7i 
ICi 
3 


Do* Beans • 






Do. Onions 

Do. Kidney Beans. . 






3 lOi 




• 




6 


7 


6 7 
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In the four years which have elapsed since these ac- 
counts were drawn up, our system has developed itself 
more fully. More prizes are offered by our Fisher- 
ford Horticultural Society : successful cultivation of 
flowers, as well as of vegetables, receives encourage- 
ment, and there are premiums for taste displayed, as 
well as for industry. We have also got some larger 
allotments for lads who have left school, and confined 
the privilege of possessing a garden to those in the 
first class. Altogether, I think 1 may fairly describe 
the system as working well and satisfactorily. We 
encourage, but there is no artificial forcing ; and at 
any rate the boys are out of mischief during all those 
hours in which they are employing themselves in their 
gardens. 

Ebnest. You do not find that the boys do mischief 
to each other's gardens, or appropriate produce to 
themselves which does not belong to them ? There 
would be great risk, I think, of that in some places. 

Fabsoit. No, I do not ; and were such things to 
occur I should be a good deal surprised. I think the 
general feeling of the boys themselves would be so 
strong against any such proceedings, that none would 
venture on it. There are a great many things of this 
sort which it would be thoroughly unwise to attempt 
without proper preparation. '^ There belongs more to 
going to plough than whistling," as the old saying 
tells us.. Making, twelve allotments, and setting a 
dozen boys to cultivate them, will not of itself produce 
any satisfactory results. The boys themselves must 
be cultivated as well as the ground, and they must be 
^ed first. 
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Ebkest. Joe Jupp will not have a garden this year? 

Fabsoit. No, indeed, nor next year either. It does 
infinitely more harm than good to put privileges in 
the way of those who are not fit for them. The result 
is certain disappointment to those who bestow, and to 
those who receive them. It is the common mistake 
of persons whose zeal gets the better of their judg- 
ment, to introduce their reforms and improvements 
without considering the circumstances of those to 
whom they offer them. To them all times and all 
circumstances are the same. Their notion is, that if 
a thing be good in itself, the sooner it is done the 
better. They never seem to consider the importance 
of giving to good all the advantages that may be ob- 
tained for it in this evil world. And yet upon the 
judicious choice of time and circumstances, in nine 
cases out of ten, depends the success of good measures. 
Better wait a year to get your feet on a sure footing, 
than by a hasty jump to be lost in a quagmire. And, 
believe me, my good &iend, there are quagmires in 
most parishes. But we are losing sight of Joe Jupp. 

Ebnest. You have translated him to the "big 
school ?" 

Fabsok. Yes, and he feels half a man in conse- 
quence. And the change which has taken place in 
him since we got him fairly into our clutches is very 
great ; far greater than he suspects. Hitherto, how- 
ever, his character has hardly developed itself: he will 
have more liberty and more temptations when he gets 
among older boys; he will hear and see more evil; 
his courage and determination to go right when others 
ore going wrong will be put to a much severer test. 
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He has got among rougher aad more un8<»rcij[HilouB 
Datures. The removal of Joe ft?om the infimt school 
has in it something of the charaeter of our own re- 
moval, in times past, from the private school to Eton 
or Westminster. 

Ebvest. a frightful ordeal ! For my own part I 
shudder when I look back on it, and feel thankful that 
I have no boy of my own whose destinies I am called 
on to determine. 

Pabsok. The ordeal is as you truly say, frightfuL 
But every one who is bom into the world must take 
his place in it, and undergo his probation* And the 
probation being inevitable, the parent's duty is to in- 
stil the principles which may prepare his child for the 
ordeal that awaits him, and so intrust him to Gob* 
There are dreadful evils connected with our great 
public schools, some, I fear, which must always be ir- 
remediable, but their advantages in the formation of 
character are exceedingly great. Private schools, and 
private tuition have no such advantages to offer. 
Home education usually makes its patients milk-sops, 
till they escape from it, and i»x>fligates afterwards. 
Certainly the most selfish, most worldly, and most 
vicious men I have known have been those who have 
been tutored at home till they have passed into '' men 
about town ;" such men having at length broken 
through the restraints that kept them so long in check, 
have plunged into the very vortex of excess from which 
it was supposed that their home training would pre* 
serve them. 

Ebksst. I fear that home l^aining is, for the most 
part, either no training at all, or something worse* 
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If one meets a youth who has an extraordinarily good 
opinion of himself, who is particularly self-indulgent, 
thinks a great deal about eating and drinking, and 
has very soft, white hands, one is pretty safe in coming 
to the conclusion that a tutor and home have been (to 
use the slang of the day) his antecedents. — Nothing 
like school for knocking the dust of conceit and sel- 
fishness out of that which Dryden calls " that unfea- 
thered, two-legged thing, a son ;" nothing like school 
for helping mamma's darling to find his level I 

Fabsok. Yes, it is not to be doubted that even 
bullying has its advantages ; not, of course, to the 
bully, but to the bullied. And it is just the same 
with' fagging : it is dismal work for a poor little wretch 
who has been used to have everything done for him 
to find himself transformed into something very like a 
slave. And fagging, as it was, in one great school at 
least, some forty years ago, was a very merciless affair ; 
but the thumps and bumps are soon forgotten, and I 
for one, have never regretted in after-life that I was 
compelled to learn to black shoes, and clean knives, 
and wash the tea things, and polish the fire-irons, and 
broil steaks, and fry sausages. It was rare discipline, 
and famous ^* industrial training !" 

Ebkest. There is nothing of this sort in our village 
schools P 

Fabsos^. Don't be too sure of that. There is no 
need that labourers' children should be taught to be 
able to " rough it" as the saying is, by any such disci- 
pline as the '' fagging" which is the portion of the 
squire's son. Most of them, poor little things, have 
to endure hardness, and bear privations of a much 
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sterner kind as their lasting portion in this world. 
And getting their schooling, as they do, within a 
stone's throw of their own doors, they are in a very 
different condition £rom the Eugby, or the Winchester 
boy, who never sees a parent's face for half a year to- 
gether: if anything goes wrong they can make a 
complaint at home. Bat I fear there is a great deal 
more of tyranny in our village schools than either the 
schoolmaster or the parson suspects. The introduc- 
tion of the system of pupil-teachers into the govern- 
ment schools has been a very wise and admirable 
measure. Nothing could be more objectionable and 
mischievous than the old plan of monitors. Hear my 
confession, and let it be a warning to you, not to take 
it for granted that your school is going on well, be- 
cause everything seems smooth, and the children are 
making progress. Some years ago I was feeling 
highly satisfied with the aspect of matters scholastical 
at Fisherford. Such remarkably nice, well-conditioned 
boys as I thought I had for monitors, so intelligent, 
so respectful, so trustworthy ! I own I was rather 
staggered at the development of character which took 
place in one or two of them within a year or two after 
they had quitted school, but this I comfortably at- 
tributed to the fact that they had quitted home, and 
gone to service at a distance. ^' If they had remained 
under my influence," thought I to myself in the 
blindness of self-conceit and self-deceit, '^ I should 
never have heard these complaints of their wickedness. 
Their dispositions must have been changed through 
the influence of bad example." So I consoled myself. 
And it was not till long afterwards, and that by the 
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merest accident, that I discoTered, that these boyB, 
while thej were monitors, compelled those whom they 
taught to bring them a daily supply of sweets, or even 
of tobacco (for it appears that they affected to be men, 
and took to smoking !) and, in default of their doing 
so, got them punished on some fidse accusation. 
There was one delicate little boy who was braTO 
enough to set these persecutors at defiance, and who 
yet never, from mistaken notions of honour, informed 
against them. Will you belieye it, that a brute of a 
monitor one day caught hold of this child, and bit 
clean through his ear as a penalty for not bringing 
him an apple ? I never meet that victim of monitorial 
tyranny, tortured as he was almost under my very 
eyes, without uttering a word of complaint, that I do 
not feel almost as guilty as if I bad bit him myself. 

Ebnest. It will be all the better for Joe Jupp, that 
you made the discovery. 

"Pa-Usos, I hope so : and I trust that the other boya 
would not now remain silent, if they saw such an 
atrocity committed. But it has, I hope, taught me 
that I must never lay aside my vigilance for a mo- 
ment, and that if evil is not developing itself in one 
form, it will be in another. 

Ebnest. " Seldom lies the devil dead in a ditch !*' 

Pabsoit. No, indeed : and never is he more busy 
than with schoolboys' hearts. Tet if, by Goi>'& help, 
we can keep him from gaining an entrance, or rather 
a footing there, I do believe that we obtain an advan- 
tage over him which he will find the greatest difficulty 
in recovering. And therefore, while the cry of the 
day is, Instruct, instruct, instruct; my cry is Educate, 
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educate, educate! Eill your scholars' heads as you 
haye opportunity, and they have capacity ; but above 
all things get possession of, and teach their hearts. 
Joe Jupp shall read well, and write well, and be a fair 
accountant. He shall have a good knowledge of his 
Bible, and not be ignorant why be is a member of the 
Church of England, nor of the doctrines which she 
holds, but above all this he shall be made to feel that 
he has a soul to be saved : and that that soul never 
will be saved if he does not learn to fear G-od, and 
keep His commandments. 

EfiinssT. And Joe, who has to learn all this, will be 
taken away from school when he is ten years old ! 

Pabsok. Tes : and therefore I must try and lay my 
plans so well as that Joe's education, of which school 
has seen the beginning, should, by some means or 
other, be continued from boyhood to youth, from youth 
to manhood, from manhood to maturity. Nothing 
short of this, either in extent or duration, is real edu- 
cation. And so to educate is the Church's duty, and 
the parson's work ! 
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COLLOQt^X VI. 

THE TEAXEnKG BETWEEIT BOYHOOD AlH) MAITHOOB. 

Pabsoit. In resuming our unfinisbed conyersation, 
I would begin by observing tbat it bas always ap- 
peared to me that the problem of real difficulty in con- 
nection with CAt^rcA-education (the only form of it with 
which you and I, my friend, need trouble our heads) is 
not as to the amount of instruction, or even of train- 
ing which may be infused into the children under our 
care, while they are pupils in our schools, but how the 
influence obtained, and the training commenced, at 
that period of their lives, may be kept up and followed 
out afterwards. By the time Joe Jupp is ten years of 
age he will have had about seven years' schooling. And 
BO far, so good : but the misfortune is that just as Joe is 
in a condition to profit by all the drudgery he has 
gone through, he slips through our fingers and is off 
to plough. 

Ebkest. Your caterpillar becomes a butterfiy I 
Fabsoit. Eather the butterfly is turned into a 
grub ; — ^an entomological impossibility, but too often, 
a parochial fact. Scores and scores of dawning intel- 
lects of the brightest promise have I seen dwarfed and 
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stunted for ever by a child's remoyal from school at 
the very age at which his imderstanding was begin- 
ning to develope itself. If we could retain our 
scholars till they are fifteen we could make something 
of the dullest, and I am sure we could so train the 
most intelligent as to preserve them &om that to 
which so many of them are doomed, the wretched ex- 
istence of an English labourer. 

Ebitest. It is a wonder that parents do not see 
this. 

Fabsok. a few are beginning to discover it. 

Ebitbst. You would change the poet's aspiration, 
and exclaim, 

" O fortanati nimiom sua si mala ndrint !" 

Pabsov. Not I. It is a happy thing for him that 
the English agricultural labourer has no experience by 
which he can compare his destiny of grinding toil, and 
lifelong hardship, with that of other professions. 
Were it otherwise, discontent would be gnawing many 
a heart that now bears up bravely and trustfully. In 
the main, the labourer has no desire that his children 
should have a diiferent lot from his own. Kiue times 
in ten when I expostulate with a father for carrying 
off a delicate child to farm labour before there is any 
possibility that his physical strength can be equal to 
the tasks imposed on him, the answer I get is, ** 1 tell 
you what it is, master, I like your schooling very well, 
but if Dick isn't broken into work as soon as ever he 
is fit for it, he will never be good for anything." 

Ebnsst. And what do you do under such circum- 

"oes? 
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Pabsoit. Why, what can I do p Perhaps the poor 
fellow has half a score of children, and almost the 
whole weekly wage of the family goes in flour. How 
is the weekly bill at '' the shop" to be paid P and the 
rent, and the coals, and the shoes, and the clothes ? 
If Dick can earn but a groat a day, some few more of 
the necessaries of life may be obtained. There is 
very little to be said. I am forced to yield, and only 
extort the promise, (too often broken I) that Dick shall 
be still my scholar, at such times and in such ways, as 
I can contrive. 

Ebn£BT. But the fields must be ploughed. If you 
rescue Dick, a Tom or Harry will be found to supply 
his place. 

Pabsok. Of course : the poor shall never cease 
from the land : and Providence has most wisely and 
mercifully ordered that a large portion of those who 
pass through our schools should not be of a capacity 
to fit them to take any prominent part in the battle 
of life. They will fall naturally into their position, 
humble though it be, without any repinings, or ambi- 
tious yearnings. The quality of mind of which I speak, 
is not acute in its perceptions, or sensibilities. And 
since Chbist died for the soul of the poorest as well 
as for that of the richest, since the Fatherly Hand and 
compassionate Eye rest equally upon the most obtuse 
and the most intellectual of mankind, I know not why 
we should wish it otherwise. Many a saint in light 
never wrote his own name, nor could have read it if it 
were written. So that Tom and Harry pass from the 
harvest-field or the threshing-floor to Paradise, and so 
that we give them the Christian training that will help 
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them fchere, all else is " flooci, nauci, nihili, pili." They 
will do well enough where thej are. Elsewhere they 
would Dot do so well. But if, when Dick is about to 
be taken away firom school, I see clearly that to send 
him to plough would be to waste an inteUect which is 
capable of better things, and so try to rescue him 
from it, I beUeve I do a good deed. 

Ebistest. I wonder how you grapple with the prac- 
tical difficulty, — ^the argumentum ad hominem, when 
the father comes and says, '' I don't wish him to go 
to plough, if you will provide for him some other 
way." 

Fabsok. Well, in the first place, the number of 
very hopeful lads is not great; and secondly, the 
knowledge that they are hopeful gives me time before 
their school days are over, to look out for some situa- 
tion which will suit them. But where such instances 
occur, and I am able to hold out a prospect which 
looks advantageous, parents are usually disposed to 
keep the child on at school. If they are not, I make 
no further opposition, and leave them to go their own 
way, yet keeping my eye on the boy, and " by hook or 
by crook," as the saying is, maintaining my influence 
over him, till an opportunity comes, (and sometimes 
it may not come for years,) of serving him, and then 
at last I get my own way. 

Ebnest. But how do you find situations for your 
proteffia f 

Fabsok. I suppose by patiently looking out for 
them. And you must remember that many things 
can be accomplished in a small parish like Eisherford, 
which would be impossible amidst a large population. 
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My great object is to make our scholars feel that so 
long as they conduct themselves well, I shall never be 
slack in giving them a helping hand. There are, in- 
deed, some parents who seem to be absolutely indif- 
ferent what becomes of their children so' that they can 
get them off their hands, or turn their labours to ac- 
count at the earliest possible period ; but these are 
the few, not the many. All but the very lowest in 
intellect and morals will endure privations and self- 
denials in order to give their children " a chance of 
getting on in the world." 

EsNEST. Those for whom you personally interest 
yourself must obviously be the best and steadiest sub- 
jects, — ^la creme de la creme : what becomes of the 
rest ? 

FABS019'. A certain number get situations on the 
farms ; the rest seek places at a distance. 

Ebnbst. Where you lose sight of them P 

Pabsok. 'Not wholly. Of course there are those 
who covet places at a distance for the special reason 
that they will no longer be under the parson's eye, 
that they may go their own way, and find their own 
pleasure, without control. Such as these can only be 
helped by our prayers. But with respect to the best 
subjects, — the picked scholars for whom I have found 
places at a distance, I always take care to establish 
and keep up a correspondence with them. This is 
one of the inestimable advantages of the penny-post. 
The young serv^it can write home. Formerly, it 
often happened, where the servant was not able 
to write, and the postage of letters was high, that 
all communication with home ceased. I have known 
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escaped firom its nest does not ignore its parents more 
thoroughly than some of those who have been sedu- 
lously taught that to honour their father and mother 
is " the first commandment with promise." 

Ebkebt. To what do you attribute this independent 
behaviour ? 

Fabsok. In great measure to the parents them- 
selves, who by their injudicious alternations of spoiling 
and severity make it impossible that their children 
should respect them. 

Ebi^st. You speak as if this evil were of modem 
growth or development. 

Fabsok. And such it certainly is. In a former 
generaticm there was among all classes a much greater 
restraint of manner on the child's part in the presence 
of a parent than there is now. I suppose ** the proud" 
Duke of Somerset who would not permit his children 
to be seated in his presence did not very greatly ex- 
aggerate the practice of the time. There are passages 
in Horace Walpole's Letters, and in Madame D'Ar- 
blay's Memoirs which reveal a state of things that 
would be quite intolerable to the free and easy little 
masters and mistresses of the nineteenth century. 
From the palace to the cottage all parents exacted an 
amount of homage and obedience which would now be 
thought intolerable. 

Ebksst. Yet there would be as many specimens of 
foolish parents, and of young wilfuls in the cottages 
then as now. 

Fabsok. Yes, but there was a check on our juve- 
niles then which has altogether ceased now. A greater 
misfortune was never inflicted upon, nay, a greater 
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crime was never perpetrated against, the agricultural 
poor of England than when a tax was laid upon male 
servants living in fann-houses. More evil was done 
by that single measure than the Committee of Privy 
Council with a whole army of Inspectors and school- 
masters will undo in three generations. Of old, when 
a boy was fit for work he was tf&en into a farm-house, 
well lodged, well fed, and well looked after by a strict 
and vigilant master and mistress, who thoroughly dis- 
charged a parent's office to those committed to their 
trust, who put an extinguisher at once upon late hours, 
equivocal companions, and unexplained absences from 
home, and who did their best to make their servants 
well-conducted as well as handy and active. The duty 
and the worldly interest went together; and great 
was the advantage to a village boy when he found the 
shelter and the discipline of the farm-house of old 
times. Now, the worldly interest of the farmer is not 
much affected by the character of the lads he employs, 
for if he has to find fault with him he gets rid of him. 
And as for the duty it is altogether ignored. 

Ebitbst. But all farm-houses were not well con- 
ducted. I have heard instances of the indifference to 
morality shown in the arrangements of some of the 
old farms which have greatly shocked me. 

Fabsok. Not a doubt of it. There is plenty of evil 
to be found everywhere, and in every system. But 
such cases as you have alluded to are the exception, 
not the rule. The tendency of the old system was to 
take good care of young servants, to train them well, 
and preserve them from evil. The farmer felt that he 
stood in loco parentis, and generally did his best to 
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discharge his duty. Now he is not a parent but a 
master, and a master only for twelve hours in the day. 
As soon as working-hours are over, a farm-boy is his 
own master till the next morning. If he be one of 
the independent ones of whom I have been speaking, 
he condescends, perhaps, to take his meals and his bed 
at home, but I fear that it is not in one case in a 
dozen, (at any rate after he is fifteen or sixteen years 
of age) that his parents know where he is, or how his 
evenings are spent. Unless the parson lays a trap to 
catch him, he is pretty sure to get into bad ways, 

'* For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do ;'' 

he is off to some place of rendezvous with companions 
a little older than himself, who take the earliest op- 
portunity of initiating him into the principle that vice 
is manliness. And so corrupted, he becomes the ani- 
mal that attends " the statute fair." 

Ebnest. But is not the custom of hiring servants 
in that sort of manner fast dying out ? 

Fabson. I wish I could think so. The clergy ap- 
pear to shrink from denouncing it ; the magistrates 
act as if they were afraid to grapple with it, and the 
corporations of the small towns seem as if they wished 
to court popularity by the support they give it. In 
the neighbouring town of Amworth, which I believe 
swarms with beer-shops and public-houses of a very 
low character, a large subscription is said to be raised 
yearly by the publicans to defray the expense of 
amusements which shall prove attractive to young per- 
sons ; and for an obvious reason the greater part of 
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these amusements come off at night. By this arrange- 
ment the whole of the afternoon at any rate is spent 
at the public-house; for it is not till dusk that the 
dancing-rooms op^n, the fireworks are displayed, 
or the fire-balloons ascend. For some weeks before 
Michaelmas all our dead walls are placarded with 
hand-bills, apparently issued by the Amworth au- 
thorities, offering prizes to servants who attend the 
statutes, and offering the attractions which are most 
likely to attract the sightseers. 

Ebkest. And do the devil's work. 
• Fabsoit. Yes. The scenes which ensue of drunk- 
enness and licentiousness, I must leave to your imagi- 
nation : but if you care to pursue the hideous details, 
let me recommend you to read a very able pamphlet 
which has been recently published, and which, though 
addressed to Yorkshire landholders especially, depicts 
a state of things which I know of my own knowledge 
to be the infamy and disgrace of the Eastern and Mid- 
land counties.^ 

Ebnsst. And is there no prospect of getting rid 
of these abominations P 

Fabsos^. I was delighted to notice the other day 
that there had been an important meeting in Lincoln- 
shire on the subject. The more the matter is agi- 
tated and sifted, the more will the evils of Statute 
hirings be known, and to know them is to discounte- 
nance them. None but publicans and the corrupt 
corporations of a few small towns have any interests 

1 Statute Fairs; their Evils and their Remedy. By Greville 
John Chester, B.A., Curate of Crayke in the Diocese of York. 
Wltittaker and Co. 

It 
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to serve in mamtaiiiing them. I never yet met a 
&rmer who did not think the system a bad one ; nor 
the parent, nor the servant. 

Ebioist. Then why does the system continue to 
exist ? 

Fabsok. Because what is everybody's business is 
nobody's ; and because as regards the young, it is a 
case of self-indulgence versus self-respect. Let one 
earnest, resolute, man set himself to the task of agi« 
tating against it, talking it down, writing it down, and 
down it will go as surely as pews went down, and 
hackney coaches, and bull-baiting, and duels, and the 
old watchmen, and all the rest of the superannuated 
nuisances which we have lived to blow away or entomb. 

Ebnest. It appears to me that if the £urmers would 
discountenance the system it would die of inanition at 
once. 

Pabsok. Ay, my young friend, but you apply your 
''if" to a class that never yet, I fear, has taken the 
initiative in the solution of great moral questions. I 
have better hopes from another quarter. If we can 
give Joe Jupp a proper amount of self-respect, he will 
not demean himself by going to the Amworth '' stat- 
ties." He will think, (and think very truly) that he 
would be disgraced by having anything to do with 
such a low affair as that. If we can teach the rising 
generation to respect themselves, we shall work a 
revolution such as Mazzini himself never dreamed o^ 
though he had supped upon black puddings, and was 
lying on Us back. 

Ebkest. I am afraid a bloodless revolution would 
be as little to the taste of that kind of cattle as self- 
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respect. But how would you teach Joe Jupp self- 
respect ? 

Pabsoii'. I have already told you. I would begin 
by imbuiug him with the " proper pride" of having a 
clean face and tidy hair, and gently leading him on to 
the conviction, that however old his clothes might be, 
it was impossible to permit them to be ragged. I 
would make him feel that a Pisherford boy has a cha- 
racter to maintain for certain higher qualities than 
connect themselves with external appearance. 

Ebkest. And how long, do you reckon, will it take 
to teach Joe self-respect ? 

Pabsoit. O, that must depend upon the nature of 
the animal. " Some," as Malvolio tells us, '' are born 
great ; some achieve greatness ; some have greatness 
thrust upon them." I mean Joe to achieve self-re- 
spect. There is no such thing as thrusting it upon 
them. Well ; to answer your question a little more 
seriously, I should hope that by the time that little 
rebellious pickle has won his way into the frst class, 
he will be a brave, honest boy, who will look you full 
in the face when you speak to him, will say " No" 
boldly, if you tempt him to do wrong, and say " Yes" 
heartily, if you invite him to do something by which 
he may improve himself, or make himself useful to 
others. And at ten years old, that is about as much 
as we have any right to expect of a village boy ! For 
Joe will be no monster of perfection, that impossible 
twaddle of Tract-societies, and story-books, — the model 
good boy. I am afraid he will have a pop-gun, and it 
will be well if he be not the possessor of a sling. I 
have a misgiving that he will hardly abstain from a 
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rat-hunt, if ever he has the opportunity of joining 
in one. I foresee that he will tear his trousers in 
scrambling through the hedges after birds' nests. I 
should be sorry to be the pig going down the road 
when he has a lighted squib in his hand on the evening 
of the fifth of November. It will be well if he does 
not suffer occasionally from a too free use of unripe 
gooseberries, and crab -apples ; and if, at the proper 
season, he does not help himself largely to the pro- 
duce of that wild pear-tree, — ''cast-metal pears,*' our 
lads call them, — ^which grows at the comer of Brake- 
heath Waste, he is not the boy I take him for. 

Ebkest. a thorough boy, in short; a Fisherford 
Tom Brown, full of life and spirit, with a fine natural 
taste for mischief, a trifle thoughtless, but good- 
hearted ; one, in short, in whom the strife is going on 
vigorously between good and evil ; in whom, if neg- 
lected and uncared for, evil would be sure to predomi- 
nate, but one who, if held in check, encouraged, guided 
for another half-score of years, will, with God's bless- 
ing, tide safely over the most perilous period of his 
existence, and be developed into a good man. 

PABSOir. Yes, let him be an average specimen in 
all respects: let him have average abilities, average 
health, average principles and disposition. And of 
such a one I say, that, give him a fair share of oppor- 
tunities, and the Church (by which, in this case, I 
mean the parson) a fair chance of retaining her hold 
over him, and he will do well. If, when he leaves 
school, he is to be allowed to run wild, if he is taught 
at home to look upon the parson as his natural enemy, 
a person who is always to be avoided, and never to be 
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trusted, he will become a stranger to me, as many 
lads do, so that in three or four years I shall, perhaps, 
hardly know him, or only hear of him as engaged in a 
iSght at the Chequers, or in some such discreditable 
affair. But this ought not to be ; and we parsons who 
have charge of small rural populations ought so to 
contrive, — not indeed that it should never be, — (that 
is hardly to be hoped for;) but that it should not 
often be. At any rate, I am quite sure of this, thai 
if the young men of any village, as a class, and through 
a long course of years, are a thorn in the parson's 
side, he has no one to blame but himself. If the 
thorn be there, it can only be because he has planted 
nothing better, or has allowed the wild plants to choke 
those of more valuable growth. 

Ebksst. The question, then, seems to resolve itself 
into this : How is an influence to be kept up over Joe 
Jupp when he has left the school ? 

PABS0i!r. You have propounded the question rightly, 
which many persons do not. The influence must be 
gained at school, if it is to be kept up afterwards. 
Mere acquaintance with young persons, mere gather- 
ing them together in a class for instruction, by no 
means imply influence. Till of late years many of the 
clergy contented themselves with securing the attend- 
ance of old scholars at the Sunday school, till, perhaps, 
they were eighteen years of age, and were then disap- 
pointed that they turned out ill. Now I by no means 
undervalue the pains which were bestowed on those 
persons. I make no doubt that a great deal of good 
was done thereby, and much evil prevented ; but ex- 
perience has shown that it was not enough. It was 
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too easy a plan to be saooessfiil. There is no royal 
road to establishing inflaenoe, and winning confidence. 
It mnst be the labour of years, accomplished by much 
lore and patience in the face of a good deal of discou- 
ragement and disappointment. If the parson wishes 
to be the friend of the young, he must be content to 
make himself what many would call their slave ; that 
is to say, he must live with them« as much as his 
other avocations will allow, and labour for them with 
his whole heart. It must be a subject of daily con- 
sideration with him how to keep them firom evil 
through that particular day. 

Ebitest. But no one can keep another from evil, if 
upon evil he be set. 

Fabsoit. "No, indeed ! but since a vast amount of 
evil whether among rich or poor, has its source in 
idleness, the parson will contrive that the opportunity 
at least of employing themselves should be offered to 
the young of whom he has the charge. And since, as 
George Herbert so truly says, nature will not bear 
'' continual droopings," he will consider how best to 
provide them with the means of innocent relaxation. 
Just think of the number of weary hours which a lad 
has unemployed in the evenings both of summer and 
winter. You can't expect lads to sit at home all 
night with a book in their hands, or to take ^'a con- 
stitutional" along the turnpike-road. You would not 
have been contented with such a monotonous existence 
when you were a lad yourself. You mounted your 
pony instead of keeping to the gravel walk : you 
studied the Illustrated Newa^ not dull tracts in drab 
/*nver8. Why should you expect that a village boy 
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will not mount Am hobby, and choose his own style of 
reading (if he ever reads,) during his leisure hours ? 
*^ Hath not" a village boy '^ eyes ? hath he not hands ; 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions P" If 
he be like you in all the rest, will he not be like you 
in this also, that he will amuse himself his own way ? 
Ay, marry, will he ! 

Ebitest. And therefore, in order that he may not 
betake himself to the low and degrading amusements of 
idleness, the skittle-ground and the Chequers, you try 
to raise and improve his tastes P 

Fabson. Even so. There is a spot in this village 
that I pass with as much repugnance as I should if a 
gibbet stood there. 

Ebitsbt. The ale-house ? 

Fabson. JSo : for that is an evil beyond my con-* 
trol, and therefore, in itself, not increasing my re- 
sponsibilities. You know that bit of paling that runs 
over the culvert in the centre of the village P 

Ebkest. At the junction of the three roads P 

Fabsok. Ay. Such a coward have associations 
connected with that place made me, that I always 
feel it a temptation to take the other way. 

Ebnbst. Whyp 

Fabson. For the very reason, I suppose, that I 
never ought to shirk it. Whatever evil there is in 
the place is sure to congregate there. I remember a 
time when no decent person would pass it without 
being subjected to annoyance. Sundays and week- 
days it was the same. A group of ill-conducted 
young men and rude boys were almost always to be 
seen there when the day's work was over. 
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Ebsxst. What was the Mnetiaa? 

Fabsov. Nothing. Bat they had nothing to do : 
no means of employing their time was provided for 
them ; and so there they congregated, as being sure 
of meeting ^ birds of a feather," and there they 
abetted each other in fool language, and all else that 
was unseemly. 

Ebvsst. Yon hsTO got rid of the evil ? 

Pajbsov. In part only. The crying nnisanoe is 
abated ; and no young man of decent character would 
be seen loitering about ^ the arch ;" but I still see in 
the dusk of a summer's evening, — ^not regnlaily, but 
occasionally, — some half-dozen louts hanging about 
there with their hands in their pockets, or playing at 
pitch and toss. It makes my heart ache, but one 
must be patient and go on hoping, and working. 
The parochial problem which I find most difficult of 
solution is, what to do with young men whose tastes 
are so vitiated, or whose idleness is so great that I 
cannot even tempt them to join in manly games. 

Ebvxst. There must always be people whose self- 
chosen &te will be to be left to themselves. 

Pabsoit. I know it, I know it : but that does not 
lessen the heart-ache about them, nor the misgiving 
that if they had had some other mode of treatment, 
matters might have had a more fortunate result. 
The great object is to prevent the tastes of the young 
from ever being vitiated at all. Nobody will ever 
persuade me that a lad will take to skittles and the 
public-house if better things are put in his way, before 
the ill-disposed have established an inflaenoe over 
him. 
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Ebitest. Then your panacea consists in a system of 
counter-attractions ? 

Fabsoit. In part, yes. Teach a boy to read, and if 
you provide him with no better reading, he will be- 
take himself to the loose ballads, and the infidel or re- 
volutionary publications which, may be found in the 
packs of very many of the hawkers who perambulate 
our villages. Let a boy find that every evening of his 
life he has two or three hours of unoccupied time, and 
he will fill up that time viciously, if you will not help 
him to employ it innocently or usefully. And it is 
the parson's special business and duty to see to this. 
There is none but he, in most parishes, to undertake 
such a labour of love. 

EniirasT. Have the hawkers that you speak of a 
ready sale for their works ? 

Fabson. Tes, and with at least a hundred per cent 
of profit. The mischief which is being done through 
their instrumentality is inconceivable, immeasurable. 
We have taught the poor to read, and up to the pre- 
sent time have provided no literature for them. The 
books professedly written for them they never read, 
and no wonder. If read at all, they are read by a 
different class. The secular publications of the great 
societies are wretched for the most part, — wretched in 
composition, and utterly unfitted to the tastes and 
feelings of those for whom they are intended : and 
their religious tracts, — ^unreadable dulness, or twaddle 
turned sour. The natural results follow. The Weekly 
Dispatch and the penny newspapers are one of the at- 
tractions at the public*house. And the hawker pro- 
vides literature of another kind. At the top of his 
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pack be cames some numberB, perhaps, of a Bible, 
with notes (and such notes !) or of Shakespeare, or of 
a Life of Queen Victoria, or some such phiusible work, 
which he sells to '' respectable" customers at a pro- 
digious profit. And somewhere out of sight are his 
songs, and such like, for farm lads, and servant-maids* 
You hare never come in contact with such things ? 

Ebihsst. Never! 

Pabson. I have. And the most portentous thing 
about them, to my mind, is this : that they are not 
mere coarseness and ribaldry, but well- written, clever, 
—horribly clever compositions of the foulest and most 
corrupting nature possible, calculated to sap the very 
foundations of the people's morals and religion, and 
to teach them sensuality and p^fligacy of which they 
have never till lately dreamed, 

Ebitbst. But who can be the authors of such things P 

Fabsoit. Hell alone can tell. But of this I am 
very sure, that they have emanated from persons of 
that sort of education which the nineteenth century 
delighteth to honour. If it were conceivable that any 
pupil turned out by a crack Training Institution, 
where they teach morality without religion, and reli- 
gion without a creed, should be turned adrift without 
a character, for some atrocious act of profligacy, such 
person would be the very man to provide that kind of 
hawker's literature which I have described. 

Ebnxst. I suppose that there is either no pub- 
lisher's name affixed to such publications, or only a 
fictitious one ? 

Fabsok. I cannot answer that inquiry. The hawker 
would recognise me half a mile ofi*, and take special 
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good care to transfer his abominations to his most 
hidden pocket, if he thought there were any risk of 
my proposing to become a purchaser. These things 
have been repeated to me by those who have purchased 
them, but I have never had one in my own possession. 
Believe me> however, I am not talking of a matter of 
which I am not cognizant. And I have even ascer* 
tained so much as this, that in two of the great mid- 
land towns are large and most flourishing establish- 
ments which provide the hawkers with their infamous 
publications wholesale. 

Ebnest. To return to Joe Jupp. How are you to 
preserve him from all these evils ? 

Fabsoit. Nay, I cannot preserve him; he must 
preserve himself. All that I can do is to instil good 
principles into him, keep him under my own eye as 
much as possible^ and establish that sort of habitual 
communication between us that he shall not resent it 
when I offer him advice, and that I shall speak to him 
as I would to one of my own children. There must 
be, therefore, no break in his education produced by 
his leaving school. We must improve-bis knowledge, 
and give strength to his character. Discipline and 
instruction must still go on. 

Ebnest. How will you continue instruction ? 

Fabsok. By our night-schoolchiefly, which we hold 
on certain evenings of the week during the winter 
months. 

Ebnest. Will you describe its working ? 

Fabsoit. Formerly, when knowledge was at a low 
ebb among us, and there were labouring men of forty 
years of age who wanted to be taught to read and 
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write, I collected all our scholars into one room, and 
got through the drudgery as well as I could, and no 
doubt after a fashion, which would make a '' Master 
of Method " fresh from Kneller Hall shudder. But 
it will not do to treat grown men as if they were boys 
of eight years old. Awkwardness, false shame, diffi- 
dence, and a dozen other uncomfortable feelings are 
working in them. And if you are not very gentle and 
patient, prepared to make allowance for roughness, 
and wild-beast-like shyness, and to take them in their 
own way, they will speedily feel hurt or disgusted, and 
they will attend no more. Specially they must be pro- 
tected from saucy remarks or laughter of younger and 
sharper scholars. But at first starting a night-school, 
I am inclined to think that, on the whole, it is best to 
bring all the scholars together. The moment a good 
feeling and mutual understanding is established be- 
tween them, they help each other, and often do it 
more simply, thoroughly, and judiciously than you or 
I could. After the lapse of a few years, however, and 
when it is manifest that there is a wide distinction 
in the abilities of the adult pupils, — that some will 
always remain stationary, and never be more than 
tolerable readers, writers, and accountants, and that 
others wiU advance with the opportunities afforded 
them, it seems only fair that a separation should be 
made, and that the most intelligent should be helped 
forward, without discouraging the less hopeful pupils. 
Accordingly, I now have the highest class in a room 
by themselves. 

Ebnebt. What is the course of instruction pur- 
sued P 
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Fabsoit. With the lower class it is merely a keep* 
ing up, and some small advance upon what has been 
done at school in arithmetic, writing, and reading of 
the Scriptures. In the higher class we are more am- 
bitious, and the plan I have adopted is this. In the 
first place, the thing always to be borne in mind is, 
that our scholars have been working like beasts of 
burden for twelve hours, and are very tired. They 
must be interested and kept awake, and therefore the 
most important instruction should always come ear- 
liest in the evening. My first half-hour is therefore 
employed in reading and exposition of the Scriptures ; 
and the portion of the Scriptures to which I confine 
myself are the Apostolical Epistles, — the most im- 
portant and difficult parts of the New Testament. 
These I go through as carefully as possible, taking 
half a chapter or less at a time, and never going fur- 
ther when attention begins to flag. After this follows 
half an hour of writing or drawing, and then an hour 
or somewhat less of amusing instruction helped on 
with pictures, experiments, and so forth. 

Ebnest. Instruction in science P 

Fabsok. Well, if you choose to honour it by so 
grand a name, yes. One year, for instance, we have 
talked about agricultural chemistry ; another we took 
chemistry in a somewhat wider sense ; a third year 
was devoted to giving my class some notion of the 
construction of their own bodies ; a fourth and fifth 
saw us busied with electricity, the electric telegraph, 
and galvanism (I wish you could have seen how suc- 
cessfully I roused a drowsy class by firing a charge of 
powder under water, knocking the bottom out of my 
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tub, and delaging mj pupils and myself with its con- 
tents !) ; a seventh had its lessons of Physical G-eo- 
graphy ; an eighth (shall I confess it ?) was consumed 
amid Percy's Beliques of Ancient Poetry, Old Eng- 
lish Ballads, and (what would my Lords of the Privj 
Council have said if they had heard of it P) in reading 
Blue Beard, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Sinbad the 
Sailor, Ali Baba and the Porty Thieves, and Jack the 
Giant Eiller, — all of which were absolutely and en- 
tirely new to our rural population, and which alas ! 
alas I they liked ten times better than chemistry, or 
geography, or the grandest -ology to which I had tried 
to introduce them. I found that so much interest 
was felt in these readings, that I continue them for 
the present; and while my pupils employ their fin- 
gers in netting, (for I can't bear to see them idle,) 
I read them some entertaining story. What a pity 
it is that Dickens disgraces his pages with such hor- 
rible oaths as are found in many of them, and that 
he is sneering perpetually at things which English 
Churchmen, at any rate, must feel should be treated 
with reverence. Were it not for this, some of his 
tales would be very well suited for such readings as I 
have described. 

Ebitebt. I can well imagine that this last half-hour 
may afford opportunities of saying many things which 
your pupils would hardly hear otherwise. 

Pabson. I think it does so ; and I always find that 
when the lengthening days compel me to interrupt 
my night-school, and we break up for a long holyday 
with the supper with which I conclude my instruc- 
tions, we are all sorry to part; we have grown more 
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intimate, and understand each other better than we 
did when we commenced our work ; and that we all 
look forward to the time when the shortening days 
will bring us more closely together again. But, 
meanwhile, we have our summer occupations, which 
* still keep up our bonds of union ; and of these, if you 
like, we will talk in a future conversation. 



COLLOQUY Vn. 

HABMLESS AMUSEMEKTS. 

Ebnebt. Parson! did you hear Harry Sharpe's an- 
swer to that priggish neighbour of his, the Yicar of 
Appleswim P 

Fabsoit. Not I. I don't even know who Harry 
Sharpe is. 

Ebnest. Why he is the Curate of Hilltop : he and 
I were at College together. I thought you would be 
sure to know him. Hilltop is but six miles off. 

Fabsoit. I haven't been there these ten years : but 
never mind ; go on. 

Ebnest. WeU, that Yicar always reminds me of the 
frog in the fable, that must needs swell himself out as 
big as an ox. He can't bear that any place should be 
put in competition with Appleswim, and seems to be 
always on the look-out to proclaim his superiority. 
Meeting Sharpe last week coming out of the Hilltop 
school, he brings his horse to a standstill, with an '^ I 
say, Sharpe, what sort of a school have you got there ? 
You should come and look at our school at Appleswim ; 
firstrate, I can tell you. We teach every thing there 
that they ever taught at Kneller Hall, only better. I 
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suppose you do the same," he added, in a tone which 
plainly showed that he had no supposition of the kind. 
" "We teach them the vows and privileges of their re- 
generate state," was Sharpe's answer. •" Oh ! is that 
all ?" inquired the Yicar contemptuously. " Is there 
anything else worth a thought or care P" asked Sharpe. 

Paesok. Well? 

Ebkest. that settled the Vicar. He stuck his 
spurs in his horse, and rode off. Wasn't it capital ? 

Pabsok. Indeed I don't think so. 

Ekbtbst. "What do you think ? 

Pabsok- That there is truth in the old proverb 
which says that '* a fool's bolt is soon shot." The one 
gentleman seems to me to be as wrong as the other ; 
and that each used words at random. 

Ebkest. How so P Is not religion the one thing 
needful P 

Paesoh". No, Q-et off your stilts, my good friend ; 
and never allow yourself to talk fallacies. Eeligion is 
the one thing needful for our souls, just as air is the 
one thing needful for our bodies. Without them there 
is no life. Yet we cannot live upon air ; and as our 
bodies require food and raiment for the support of 
their existence, so our minds have their requirements 
likewise, and these cannot be withheld without, at any 
rate, enfeebling the hold of religion upon them. We are 
talking of Education. If the question lay between a 
purely secular, and a purely religious course of train- 
ing, if the adoption of the one were to imply the ex- 
clusion of the other, then, of course, the Christian's 
course is obvious enough. But no such necessity is 
laid upon us. And therefore if Mr. Sharpe teaches 

M 
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the children at Hilltop nothing more than '' the vows 
and privileges of their regenerate state," he makes a 
great mistake. Many things besides these are '' worth 
a thought and care," — are worth a great deal of 
thought and a great deal of care. Whatever strength- 
ens the intellect, and reasoning powers, is, so far, and 
upon the highest grounds, beneficial. The old Dame- 
School in which the children were taught to spell, and 
read, from the Bible as their only school-book, and in 
which instruction in Arithmetic and writing found no 
place, produced no more satisfactory results on the 
hearts of the pupils than it did upon their heads. 
Our neighbour at Appleswim, may, for aught I know, 
be a conceited fellow, and care more for turning out 
clever scholars than good lads. If so,* he errs egregi- 
ously, and is laying up in store for himself a series of 
bitter disappointments for the time to come : but his 
antagonist has no right to assume that the system at 
Kneller Hall, (by which I suppose he meant to typify 
that which finds most favour with the Government,) 
ignored or post-habited Eeligion. I believe it did no- 
thing of the kind. At any rate, I am sure of this, that 
the most " secular" system that could be adopted would 
be better than that of the *' crack" national school of 
thirty years ago, in which, side by side with an accu- 
rate knowledge of Scripture history, and of the con- 
tents of '^ the Catechism broken," there prevailed the 
most frightful irreverence, and in which moral training 
was altogether overlooked. I believe that the seeds of 
that infidelity which is so rife among the middle-aged 
artisans in our large towns, were sown in our National 
schools, in the days when religious instruction was 
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made a lesson, and nothing more. Eeligion got no 
bold upon the hearts of childhood, and so in manhood 
it has been looked upon as a sham and a snare. If 
the Church had done her duty in the matter of educa- 
tion, there would have been no cause for the State to 
interfere. Having been tried, and found wanting, she 
has no right to complain if a new system be framed 
which is not altogether to her mind. We ought rather 
to be thankful that our liberty is not more crippled 
than it is, and that our Church may still teach her 
own children her own way, no man forbidding her. 
Considering what the dispositions of the G-rey, and 
Melbourne, and Eussell, and Falmerston cabinets have 
been towards the Church of England, it is no slight 
evidence of the merciful rulings of Providence that we 
are as we are. 

Ebkest. Yet admitting the truth of all this, is it 
not obvious that the tendency of Educal^ion at the 
present time is towards worldliness, and not towards 
religion P Is it not more true now than even it was 
in Faley's day, that most of us '^ are brought up with 
this world set before us, and nothing else P that whftt- 
ever promotes this world's prosperity is praised ; that 
whatever hurts, and obstructs, and prejudices this 
world's prosperity is blamed ; and that there all praise 
and censure end P" 

Fabson. ^o doubt, this restless, hurrying, wide- 
awake, speculating, money-making nineteenth century 
is an evil teacher, worse than all that have gone before 
it both by word and bad example. '' If the devil don't 
come, he will send :" and the spirit of the present age 
is doing his work as well as he could wish it done. 
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were he in bodily presence among us. Worldlj-mind- 
edness is being inculcated so stronglj in the hearts of 
the many, that HeaTenlj-mindedness must needs be 
shut out. *^ Nemo fer^ suus est." No one seems to 
have a moment that he can call his own. Business or 
pleasure lays claim to the whole day. It is a neck and 
neck race in which the devil will take the foremost as 
well as the hindmost. In good sooth we have out- 
stripped the former generations. In that saidst thou 
truly. But then, so much the more care must we 
take, both with respect to ourselves, and to those com- 
.mitted to our trust, that the world should not make 
us its slaves. 

** Vd have the world at will ; and yet I care 
No more for't than to buy me food and frieze : 
I^d have it the obedient tool I*d make to rear 
My bnilding soul ; and when my Master sees 
It meet, lay it by. 

And this is all I care for the carefiil World 
To keep it by my hand, and from my heart." 

Erhest. It seems to me as if there was hardly a 
trade or a profession at the present day which does not 
wear out the physical strength of those who belong to 
it, before their time, and which does not so lay claim to 
their whole time as to make it impossible for them to 
have any close communion with GrOD. If such a man 
as Henry Martyn found cause to complain that '^ the 
want of private devotional reading, and shortness of 
prayer through incessant sermon-making ^ had produced 
much strangeness between Gob and his soul," what 
must be the condition of those whose occupations are 
altogether of the earth, earthy, and whose lives are 
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spent ia workshops and factories, in the midst of a 
crowd, corrupting or corrupted ? We are surrounded 
with heathens, and the spirit of the age does all that 
can be done to perpetuate heathendom. 

Pabsoi^. I fear that you do not exaggerate the state 
of things. And yet, blessed be G-qd, there is another 
side of the picture. The horses and chariots of fire 
may be unseen, but " they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them." If those who are fight- 
ing against the hosts of evil men and evil principles 
seem, in comparison with their antagonists, few and 
feeble, yet they are on the Lobd's side. He knows 
His own : and He can vindicate His cause by the use 
of a handful. But indeed I cherish the hope that 
every year we live more efforts are being made in 
more directions and by more hands for the promotion 
of God's glory, and for the rescue of His people from 
the hand of the enemy. There are whole classes of 
our countrymen who even half a score of years ago 
were utterly neglected, that are now actively cared 

for. 

Ebkest. Have you read a recently published book 
(which, by the way, has a most misleading title, for it 
suggests the notion of a love-story) called ** English 
Hearts and English Hands P" 

Pabsoit. Have I not ? I should think that every 
man will read it who loves earnestness, and self- 
devotion wherever they may be found. 

Ebnest. And what do you think of it ? 

Pabson. Why more things than I can say in a 
breath. First and foremost, one is so dazzled by ad- 
miration of the writer's pluck (I would not use such 
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a hatefol word if I could find a synonyme) that one 
cannot follow her steps with cold*hearted criticism, 
and even when one comes to studj her proceedings 
more dispassionately, one can do little but bless Gk>i> 
for her example, and deplore one's own shortcomings. 
Borne of her Theology I do not pretend to under- 
stand ; to some of her counsels I should demur. Pro- 
bably she would think me a very black sheep ; bat 
nothing of that sort can diminish my appreciation of 
such single-hearted earnestness and charity. Moat 
men that recital would abash ; me, who haye missed 
an opportunity of good which she so nobly turned to 
account, it humbles to the dust. That book made me 
feel as I suppose Barak did when the Loed sold 
Sisera " into the hand of a woman" 

Ebkest. How so P 

Pabsok. One of the first railroads made passed 

along the outskirts of the parish of Pisherford. We 

knew no better, and we were all very angry at having 

our lands taken from us against our will. We thought 

it a great injustice that a horde of savages should be 

turned loose upon us to pull down, pluck up, and 

destroy, and we did all we could to prevent the navvies 

from finding lodgings in the viUage. The consequence 

was that their hand was against every man, and every 

man's hand against them. While the works were in 

operation no man's property was safe, and the legacy 

they left behind them was a vocabulary of oaths and 

horrible expressions, which at the end of twenty years 

are not forgotten. I was warned so earnestly of the 

peril of going among them, and of the impossibility of 

■^g any impression on them, that I kept out of 
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their way, and left them, — may God forgive me ! to 
themselves. 

EaiTEST. Yet after all, no man could have done that 
mth them which a woman could. 

Pabsok. No, that is clearly out of the question. 
And although experience has often shown that the 
rudest and the roughest of our population have yielded 
themselves to the irresistible influence of female taete 
and gentleness, still this lady must have much more 
skill in the arts of organization and government, more 
judgment and firmness, than are often to be found in 
our sex. 

Ebbtest. You believe, of course, the facts stated ; 
— ^no one can doubt them ; but do you look on them 
as a full and unbiassed statement of all that occurred ? 

Fabsok. Probably all autobiographical narratives 
have more or less of unconscious distortion in them. 
We all like to look through our own spectacles, and 
can rarely see ourselves as others see us. I often fear 
that in our present conversations I rather describe 
things as I wish them to be, than as they are. At any 
rate, seeing those among my neighbours who always 
look at the dark side of affairs in Pisherford, who 
chronicle all delinquencies, and note all defects and 
failures, who can observe no progress or grounds for 
hope of improvement, I may well dread lest I should 
be running into the other extreme, and, through com- 
placent self-deceit, prophesy smooth things without 
being justified in doing so. The account of the Beck- 
enham navvies, however, has a thoroughly honest look 
about it. Still, I wish that nineteen in every twenty of 
those brawny, iron-natured men had not " hidden their 
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faces in their hands/' and '^ sobbed," whenever the 
lady expostulated with them, and that as soon as they 
had been presented with '* a testament, and cottage 
hymn-book" they had not at once adopted the slip- 
shod slang of the party to which their good and kind 
instructress belongs. Such statements try one's faith, 
and patience too. And it is difficult to avoid a mis- 
giving that some of them may have found her blind 
side with respect to worthy Captain Vicars ; but still 
these are mere motes in the sunbeam. They do not 
really detract one jot or title from the value of the 
narrative, or the merits of the lady's exertions. What 
could be more noble than her conduct at FengeP 
more ready than her reply to the poor backsliding 
navvy " William," when he declared that he had " sold 
bis soul to the devil ?" what more thoroughly wise 
and judicious, than the means which she took to stop 
the gambling on board ship P 

Ebnest. I could not help wishing that she had 
been able to accept their offer of hiring ''the best 
place on board for her," and that she had ''gone out 
with them to the Crimea, to keep them straight." 

Fabson. I think I honour her most for not going. 
It must have been a sore trial to have declined it, and 
yet to what temptations of spiritual pride would not 
she have exposed herself if she had gone ! Better a 
thousand-fold that it should be as it was. The posi- 
sion would have been a widely different one from that 
of Miss Nightingale and her colleagues. It was far 
too anomalous to be safe either for herself or for her 
charges. In the Crimea she might have degenerated 
into a sort of Lady Hester Stanhope of the navvies. 
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And if, through any unhappy mischance, among the 
intrigues and tracasseries of that wretched time, she 
had lost her influence, what utter discouragement 
would it have been to other earnest-minded women 
who were and are emulous of following in her wake. 
As it was, fulfilling the home-duties to which Gob 
had been pleased to call her, she yet contrived to exert 
an influence on the other side of Europe. 

Ebnest. Could such influence, think you, as she 
exercised over the navvies during the months in which 
she devoted herself to them at Beckenham, be ever 
maintained in permanence, over a settled population P 
In other words, is the system adopted by her that 
which is best suited for the ordinary needs of a parish P 

Paeson. If it be, the greater portion of the paro- 
chial clergy must be altogether on a wrong tack. But 
no parish ought to be in the condition of those poor 
navvies. A system of stimulants may be indispensa- 
ble for those that need rousing : but no one can live 
long on stimulants. They will either lose their power, 
or the patient will sink under their eflects. But the 
union of wisdom and love which worked such wonders 
among the navvies will adapt itself easily to all other 
states of spiritual destitution. And where wisdom 
and love are. Christian wisdom, and Christian love, — 
there, GtOd's glory will be lastingly promoted, and 
His kingdom continually enlarged. 

Ernest. You spoke just now of the means adopted, 
by the counter attractions of games and so forth, — for 
checking gambling among the navvies ; this bears di- 
rectly on the subject we have been lately discussing, 
the providing amusement for the leisure hours of the 
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youog men and lads. You promised to give me the 
benefit of your experience on that subject. 

FABSOir. I am quite ready to do so, for in some re- 
spects I have bought my experience dearly enough. 
You may take warning by my confession of mistakes. 
Not many years ago the subject was altogether a new 
one to most of us. Few parsons felt themselves called 
upon to study the questions of sports and pastimes. 
I am glad to notice that the conclusions arrived at at 
Beckenham entirely accord in one important point, at 
any rate, with those of Fisherford, — namely, the smalU 
ness of pecuniary cost at which provision may be made 
both for indoor and outdoor amusements. I have now 
and then given more money than I ought for some*- 
thing which I thought would prove attractive to our 
lads, but I have invariably found that the least costly 
apparatus was the most popular. 

Ebnest. What amusement do you find to be the 
most popular, on the whole P 

Fabson. Cricket, undoubtedly. And it has this 
great advantage among others, that many can engage 
in it at the same time. 

Ebnbst. Some people are afraid of cricket. The 
players grow hot, and then get thirsty. 

Pabson. Of course. 

Ebnsst. Then you, too, have found that it leads to 
drinking. 

Fabson. Unquestionably. But why should that be 
an objection P 

Ebkest. Is there no risk of intoxication P 

Fabsok. Well, I suppose that that depends, more 
or leas, upon the fluid imbibed. The beverage in our 
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cricket-field is Pop. And a man» I take it, most have 
a weakish head who gets tipsy on that ! A labourer's 
wife, who excels in the art of pop-making, takes her 
station under a tree in the cricket-field in the summer 
evenings, and our players are quite satisfied to quench 
their thirst under her auspices. 

Ebioist. I suppose you provide balls, and bats, and 
stumps ? 

Pabsok. No, indeed, I do nothing of the kind. It 
would be a direct encouragement to carelessness and 
wastefulness. I give a trifling donation yearly ; per- 
haps a neighbour or two may do the same. And a 
friend allows us the gratuitous use of a portion of one 
of his fields ; but our club — ^for so we designate it — is, 
in the main, self-supporting. 

EsmssT. You have a set of rules for its manage- 
ment? 

Fabsok. My feeling about these sort of things is 
that the fewer rules the better. It is a great mistake 
to hamper oneself with unnecessary legislation. Let 
your people feel that you are trusting them, and you 
will make them trustworthy. Those who are trust- 
worthy need no laws to restrain them. 

Ebkest. But do you never find that you have to do 
with those who are unworthy of trust ? 

Fabsok. Alas ! yes : but they know their fate be- 
forehand, that they will be trusted no more, or, at any 
rate, not until after long probation. Even as regards 
these, however, more good is done by trusting them, 
than by holding back. An appeal to a lad's honour is 
seldom made in vain. The Bugby boy spoke the 
feeling of all boys when he said, '' It would be a shame 
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to tell Arnold lies; he believes us." However, in a 
club consisting of a score or more of persons, there is 
little risk of any serious evil growing up, so long as 
the members feel themselves trusted. The trust- 
worthy hold the untrustworthy in check. 

Ebnest. Have you no rules, then P 

Fabsok. Tes, here they are. " I. The Fisherford 
Cricket Club is under the management of the Parson 
as President, who will regulate all matters affecting 
the respectability of the Club ; and a Committee of 
five persons (chosen by the members), who shall re- 
gulate all matters connected with the hours and 
mode of playing the game, and with the conduct of the 
players, and of the company in the field. II. One of 
the Committee shall be secretary ; and he shall keep 
the accounts, and be answerable for the property of 
the Club. III. Any person desirous to become a 
member must apply to the Secretary, who will report 
the application to the Committee ; and if such person 
be approved by them, and sanctioned by the President, 
he will be deemed elected, upon his making the re- 
quired payment of two shillings yearly." Such are 
our rules, short and simple enough, you will say ; but 
upon the experience of some years, we have found 
them quite sufficient for our purpose, coupled as they 
are with a notice, which, like the postscript to a lady's 
letter, comes last, but contains more pith than all that 
has gone before, and which reads as follows : '' As the 
object for which the Fisherford Cricket Club is formed 
would be entirely defeated if any of its members were 
to be guilty of quarrelling, of using bad language, or 
of vicious or disorderly behaviour of any kind, it must 
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be distinctly understood that such conduct will render 
the offender liable to expulsion from the Club ; and 
that it is the office of the Committee to take cognizance 
of such cases, and to report them to the President/' 

Ebnest. Eather elastic legislation, is it not ? A 
lawyer would shrug his shoulders, and compare it to 
the famous ** Et csBtera Oath." 

Pabson. The lawyer had better hold his tongue. 
It was O'Connell, was it not, who boasted that there 
never yet was the Act of Parliament framed, through 
which he could not drive a coach and six P Most law- 
yers, I presume, would hold themselves cheap, if they 
could not prove any clause of any enactment, to mean 
anything, or nothing. At an humble distance I have 
endeavoured to follow the same plan, at any rate, so 
far as this ; a general principle being asserted, details 
are left to take care of themselves, and to be dealt 
with according to circumstances as they arise. And 
yet, elastic as I endeavoured to make my rules, I found 
them too stringent on one particular occasion. 

Ebnest. Do you object to mention the circum- 
stances ? 

Pabsok. No, for I hope the recital of them will 
suggest to you some better course of proceeding than 
was adopted by me, if ever you should find yourself in 
a like difficulty. The first year that our Club was in- 
stituted, and while the rules were fresh in every one's 
recollections, a member of the Club got exceedingly 
tipsy, and, if I remember rightly, was very saucy to 
his employer, who thereupon not only dismissed him, 
but subsequently came to me, and insisted that the 
offender should be expelled &om the Club, of which 
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both the emplqjaf and the employed were members. 
Had the offence been committed in the cricket field, 
there could hare been no question as to the course to 
be pursued ; and even as matters stood, there was no* 
thing unreasonable, nor, I am convinced, yindictiye in 
the demand. It was made by a conscientious, eameBt< 
minded man, upon principle, and because he thought 
that to make an example would be beneficial to others 
in his employ. The objection which I felt arose, not 
from any doubt as to the propriety of not overlooking 
drunkenness, but as to the ezpediene^ of an extreme 
course in that particular instance. The offender was a 
young man who, after being sadly wild and unsteady, 
was, I believe, making an honest effort to reform. I 
believed that he had sought the Cricket-field as a 
means of escaping temptation, and that if, instead of 
expelling him, he had been kindly expostulated with 
in private, there would have been a chance of gaining 
a more lasting influence over him. I urged this con- 
sideration on the employer, but he differed from me, 
and pointed, fairly enough, to my own rule. I quoted 
the rule, and argued that, though the offender was 
'' liable " to expulsion, the penalty was not of absolute 
necessity. My friend contended that it was, and in- 
timated that if it were not inflicted, he should with- 
draw from us. His doing so would have broken up 
the Club, and would have broken it up under circum- 
stances which would have afforded evil-disposed pei> 
sons the opportunity of proclaiming that I had broken 
the rules in order to shield a drunkard. I was there- 
fore compelled to make my choice as to the least of 
two evils, and to intimate to the offender that he had 
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ceased to be a member of the Club. He took all that 
I said in good part, and owned that there was nothing 
to be alleged in his defence ; but added, sadly, rather 
than bitterly, that he saw there was no use in striving 
any longer against his besetting sin. 

Ebkxst. And the end was — 

Pabson. An immediate return to bad companions 
and bad habits. And how much guilt lies at my door, 
in consequence, I know not ; but I shall always feel 
that if I had taken a different course, that young man 
might have been reclaimed. 

.Ebiosst. Yet others might have been encouraged 
to think lightly of the sin of drunkenness. 

Fabsgit. Perhaps so. That was my friendly anta- 
gonist's view of the case, and I am sure that he acted 
conscientiously. But the parson may well shrink from 
any act which seems like shutting the door in the face 
of even the most vacillating and unstable of penitents ; 
and there are few points of greater practical difficulty 
for his determination than that of the precise moment 
when mercy to the individual must give way to the 
stem fulfilment of a duty to the public. 

Ebkest. I suppose your time for Cricket is during 
the long evenings in summer ? 

Pabsoit. From the end of April to the beginning 
of September, on most fine evenings there are cricket- 
ers in the field ; but in the course of the season there 
are generally three or four matches played with other 
clubs, and under such circumstances our employers 
are not disposed to grudge the players their half-day. 

Ebksst. It is probably no loss to them in the end. 

Pabsoit. No ; I believe that upon the lowest and 
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most selfish grounds, the farmer does wisely who gives 
his lahourers an occasional holy-daj. If anything 
can hring hack that which has so nearly perished from 
among us, " the constant service of the antique worlds" 
as Shakspeare calls it, '' when service sweat for duty, 
not for meed," it will he sympathy between employers 
and employed. No man will work " with a will " for 
you, who has no stronger feeling towards you than 
that which grows out of the connection of daily 
wage. 

Ebnest. I daresay you have other amusements for 
your lads' leisure hours than cricket. 

Faksoit. Our river is a great help to us in that re- 
spect : it is a good stream both for bathers and rowers. 
When I first came to Fisherford, I don't think that 
there were above half-a-dozen good swimmers in the 
place, and these were grown men. All the boys and 
lads were thorough cowards about the water. In hot 
summer days some few of them would go in up to 
their necks, but the greater part eschewed all immer- 
sion that was more than breast high. It was long be- 
fore I could induce any of them to dip their heads 
under water, and as to taking a '^ header!' from the 
bank, they were all convinced that if they went down 
they should never come up again alive. It was in 
vain I assured them that for a quarter of a mile the 
river was in no place out of their depth, and that there 
were no holes. For a long while all my assurances 
were a mere waste of breath. 

Ebitest. You perseveredi however P 

Fabsok. Indeed did I. Every one ought to be 
able to swim, for that power may be to any one of us 
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a means of saying life : but those who live by a river 
side, and that river one which is subject to heavy 
floods, have really no excuse if they neglect attaining 
the art. In the great flood of November, 1852, the 
water rose to such a height that our bridges were all 
but carried away, and I had to make my way in a boat 
to a cottage whose inhabitants were without provi- 
sions, and who were surrounded by the waters, though 
the dwelling must be 400 yards from the river. On the 
same day, a boat full of men who were endeavouring 
to secure some beams and timbers that had been car- 
ried away from a neighbouring mill was very nearly 
upset ; and if such a catastrophe had occurred, all the 
rowers would have been drowned : none of them, I 
think, could swim. I resolved, therefore, to do my 
best to encourage the practice of swimming as a means 
of saving life ; but I was also eager on the subject on 
sanitary and moral grounds. I say on moral grounds 
as well as sanitary, because as nobody can be in good 
health whose skin is not in a healthy state, so no dirty 
fellow can have much self-respect, and nothing can be 
done with any man till you have taught him self- 
respect. 

Ebihsbt. You follow the old proverb, and put clean- 
liness next to godliness. 

Fabson. Most decidedly I do. And a constant 
subject of regret it is to me that so little is done 
to make cleanliness easy to the English cottager. At 
present he can hardly be clean, if he will ; and so, 
although the river is not the best of washing-tubs, it 
is better than none at all. Accordingly, I do all I can 
to make our lads familiar with it, by providing them 
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with a few towels, pairs of drawers, cork floats for the 
use of those who are learning to swim, and by offering 
a prize now and then for swimming. And we haye 
plenty of bathers in summer-time, and I think a good 
deal more scrubbing on Saturday nights than we used 
to have ; but still, personal cleanliness is sadly neg- 
lected by a great many. In towns, public baths may 
be made to pay their expenses, but I see no present 
means of accomplishing so desirable an object in 
country villages. Scores and scores of cases of illness 
have occurred among us, which, humanly speaking, 
would have been averted, or of little consequence, 
if Eisherford could have commanded a warm bath. 
However, so much is being done, and well done, for 
promoting the health and comfort of the labouring 
classes, that I do not despair of seeing baths and 
wash-houses, even in retired villages. 

Ebnest. I suspect that the poor are not the dir- 
tiest class in the community. 

Pabson. I am sure that they are not. As the class 
immediately above the poor is undoubtedly the most 
ignorant and the most prejudiced, and I fear I must 
add, the most irreligious, so, with smarter clothes, are 
they, as a general rule, more filthy in their persons 
and families. I could show you some of the very 
poorest in this place who keep their children in a con- 
dition of cleanliness which could not be surpassed. 
The poor little things may be wearing clothes which 
have been patched and darned in all directions, but 
their heads, and all the rest of their bodies are kept 
scrupulously clean. 

Ebi^est. Have you any boating on your river ? 
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IPaeson. We have one large boat, which the kind- 
ness of a friend puts very much at mj disposal ; a flat- 
bottomed affair, which hardly any degree of awkward- 
ness could upset, and therefore very well suited to a 
crew of youngsters. 

EsmBST. And you allow them the free use of it ? 

Fabso^. On the contrary, I keep the key of the 
padlock which chains it to the shore in my own 
pocket; and it is an understood thing that the boat 
never goes out without me in it : for boys will be boys, 
and one cannot put old heads upon young shoulders. 
But with the parson on board by way of ballast, the 
crew is free to do as it will, and to go where it will. 
He is altogether passive. 

Ebitest. Do you find the mere exercise of rowing 
a sufficient amusement ? There is not much to be 
seen on the banks of your river. 

FABSOif. That is, as people think. Did you ever 
read the tale of "Eyes and no Eyes," in "Evenings 
at Home?" 

Ebnest. I suppose I did, as a boy, but I have for- 
gotten all about it. 

Pabsoit. Then let me advise you to read it again, 
for it contains as wise a piece of teaching as you will 
easily find. Speaking from my own experience, I can 
say, that for some forty years and more it has made 
the dullest walks interesting to me, — and yet its whole 
teaching consists in a single word, " Observe !" It is 
quite wonderful how very few persons there are who 
will give themselves the trouble to observe for them- 
selves. Take the first educated man (educated, for- 
sooth I) you meet, and try how much he knows about 
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the natural phenomena that are passing before his eyes 

eontinuallj. Ask him what he knows about clouds 

and dew, wind and rain, frost and snow. Ascertain 

how many of the commonest wild flowers he knows by 

pame. Note, when you let out your knowledge of 

some botanical fact, the placid contempt with which 

he exclaims, " Dear me ! you don't care about those 

sort of things, do you ?** Stop to admire an insect, 

and he will descant upon the loathsomeness of '' grubs." 

Try and induce him to tell you how many of the birds 

that he sees as he goes along he knows by name. 

Tou will And that he esteems them beneath his notice. 

Ask him why he does not know a wren from a tit« 

mouse, and he will answer, " Why should I ? Cut 

bono P" Nothing seems to have a value in the eyes of 

the existing generation, which does not help a man on 

in the world. I can understand a person who passes 

all his days in cities caring nothing for the works 

of nature ; but one who lives in the country, and 

takes no interest in such matters, cuts himself off 

from one of the highest and purest pleasures which 

Providence has made us capable of enjoying. 

;Ebnest. Do you find that your boat's crew care 
much about natural history ? 

pABSOW. Not as a science. I put some very inte« 
resting works on Natural History into our lending 
library, (Bymer Jones on the Animal Kingdom among 
the rest,) but in spite of the attractions of engravings 
and wood-cuts, they remain on our shelves, as little 
Bought for as the dryest volume which has been ex- 
purgated of spirit and life, blood and marrow, by a 
Tract Committee, and a quorum of Episcopal referees. 
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But although our lads care nothing for the scientific 
part of the subject, they are bj no means unobservant 
of the habits of animals. And the field naturalist is, 
after all, the true lover of Nature. Take the case of 
birds. The hunter's instinct, which is so strong in us 
all, sends Joe Jupp bird's-nesting almost as soon as he 
can walk. In a few years' time, he will tell you with 
certainty where every kind of nest is to be found 
which is to be found here at all, and with a strange 
nomenclature, he can designate every bird he sees on 
the wing. As for stopping him from bird's-nesting, 
one might just as well appeal to Sir Harry's feelings 
on the score of humanity on the morning of a battue. 
Boys will take eggs in the same reckless way that men 
will shoot pheasants. The most one can do is, to 
diminish the amount of cruelty as much as possible, 
and by exciting an interest in the habits of the parent 
birds, to lead their natural persecutors to watch them, 
rather than torment them. 

Ebnest. I dare say your river gives you a large 
variety of water-loving birds ? 

Fabbok. It does; and not of birds only, but of 
river insects, moUusks, and water plants. 

Ebkest. Can you induce lads to bestow any atten- 
tion on these ? 

FABSOisr. Not unless I do so myself; but put them 
in the way of observing, and their eyes are sharper 
than those of adults. Last year, in the course of our 
boating expeditions, they found about thirty different 
genera of river shells, — some of them exceedingly 
minute, and others so nearly resembling some which 
had been already found, that it was only a careful eye 
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that would have detected the difference. The diffe- 
rence between the lake and the river limpet is, to an 
unscientific observer, very small indeed : jet the two 
were brought to me as distinct species by a young lad 
who, till last summer, had never noticed such things 
at all. Another made a capital collection of the 
grasses which are indigenous hereabouts : and every 
one knows how closely many of the grasses resemble 
each other. But, in fact, you can soon make a lad 
observant, if you will take the trouble to teach him 
how to observe. And a habit of observation is a 
step towards humanizing him. Humanize a lad's 
tastes, and you give him no unimportant help. The 
fear of the Lobd is the beginning of wisdom. That is 
the all-important lesson : but it is least likely to be 
forgotten by those whose minds have been led to medi- 
tate on the power, and the wisdom, and the love of 
Almighty God. 



COLLOQUY VIII. 

THE BEA.DI1!TG-B00M. 

Ernest. In our last colloquy, parson, you spoke of 
cricketing and boating as parts of your machinery of 
cobweb for catching flies, as one means of retaining 
an influence over lads who have left school, and whose 
leisure if unemployed would probably be ill-employed ; 
but the cricket field and the river can only prove 
attractive in genial weather. What substitutes can 
you And for them in the winter months, and for rainy 
days ? Have you contented yourself with the night 
school and the practices in music, sacred and se- 
cular ? 

Fabson. No. And if you have patience to hear 
the history of a great blunder, and how I built a wall 
in order to run my own head against it, you shall have 
the history of the Eisherford reading-room. Such a 
mistake would hardly be made now, for a good deal of 
experience has been obtained on the subject. But 
when I started our institution here, there were few 
reading-rooms in the country villages, in this neigh- 
bourhood. The pioneers had worked in large towns 
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US." He was shrewd enough to see that in my un- 
willingness to let him, and such as he, '^ go to the 
public," I should be disposed to put up with almost 
anything. 

Ebkest. But a noisy ill-conditioned youth would 
be a most intolerable nuisance in a reading-room. He 
is better out of it. 

Fabson. Not a doubt of it ; but then what is to 
become of him ? My object in instituting our read- 
ing-room was to find a counter-attraction to those 
who were halting between two opinions, hovering on 
the brink of that precipice, past which, or over which, 
the young will surely go. My care was not so much 
for the sheep that were in the fold, and content to 
remain there, as for those who were actually wander- 
ing, or who were standing by a gap in the hedge, 
ready to make a bolt on the first opportunity. 

Ebnest. Yet somewhat is due to the sheep that 
have no disposition to wander ; they may fairly claim 
to have their pasturage in peace. 

Paeson. They may. And my error was that I did 
not sufficiently consider this. My mind was so earn- 
estly set on preserving those from peril who were 
falling into it, that I looked at the matter from one 
point of view only ; and the consequence was, as you 
shall hear by and by, that, for a time at any rate, I 
lost the best members of my reading-room, and did 
not succeed in gaining, op retaining an infiuence over 
the worst. A wiser maa would have seen his way 
more clearly and have done better. The experience 
which I have bought so dearly, (may you and others 
profit by it !) is this, that it is no use attempting to 
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bribe people to do right. The weak and wayward 
must be encouraged and helped, and allowances made 
for them .- but they must not be humoured or in- 
dulged at the expense of the steady and well-con- 
ducted. And if, when confidence is put in them, they 
abuse it, — ^if, when privileges are placed within their 
reach, they will not accept them upon the conditions 
on which they are offered, such persons must be left 
to themselves, and to follow their own way and choice, 
evil though that way and choice may be. It is a 
miserable conclusion to arrive at, but there is no help 
for it. 

Ebio:st. I think you have got a fair-sized apart- 
ment for your reading-room ; but is it big enough P 

Fabson. When the plan was in agitation, it was 
suggested to me to endeavour to find a body of 
honorary subscribers whose payments should cover 
the expenditure, and that the institution should be 
thrown open gratis to the entire male population of 
Fisherford. But I would not hear of that ; the ex- 
periment was an untried one, and therefore it was far 
better to begin upon a small scale. A reading-room 
should be kept for readers. There are a good many 
labouring men among us who cannot read well enough 
to find pleasure in reading for its own sake, and 
merely to have provided a place of rendezvous for all 
the idle fellows in the village, who would neither read 
themselves nor allow any one else to do so, would 
have been a very unwise proceeding. I was glad, 
therefore, that the only room which would at all 
answer the purpose was one which would not con- 
veniently hold above twenty or thirty people. Such 
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a room there was within fifty yards of the parsonage, 
and therefore within convenient range for the parson's 
eye and ear. 

Ebkest. An important point that, doubtless ; for 
in a reading-room at a distant part of the parish evil 
might be growing up without your knowledge ; for I 
suppose you could hardly meet the expense of a resi- 
dent keeper of order. 

Pabson. No, I could not ; in a town such an ar- 
rangement would be easy, but in a village as impossi- 
ble as the engrafting a tea-room on the literary part 
of the establishment. But I am sorry to say that evil 
may grow up undetected under one's own nose, as 
well as at a distance. The situation of our room is, 
however, a very desirable one. It so happened that 
this room, which I believe was built for a shop, and 
therefore well-lighted and commodious, and easily shut 
off from the house of which it formed an original por- 
tion, fell vacant at the very time I wanted it. I got 
it into my own hands, threw out a bay-window look- 
ing upon the road that runs through Pisherford, 
and built a capacious porch, fitted up with seats on 
either side for summer use, in a style harmonizing 
with the rest of the building, which was one of those 
black and white half-timbered houses, which were at 
one time so common in the midland counties of Eng- 
land. The room internally was nearly square, with a 
brick floor, and low ; the beams and rafters of the 
ceiling not being more than eight or nine feet from 
the ground. It had, however, one great attraction, a 
thoroughly old-fashioned fireplace, with a couple of 
projecting wings, and high mantel-shelf, with com- 
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fortable seats (albeit of brick and stone) on either side 
of the grate. The old cavern of a chimney I closed in 
overhead, bat left all the other arrangements in statu 
quo ; and a snugger berth on a winter's evening you 
will not find anywhere, from the cottage to the castle. 
The walls had been originally white-washed, and so 
they might have remained, but being rather ambitious 
as to the appearance of my new hobby, I raised a 
skirting board of varnished deal (or rather pine, which 
is often prettily veined,) to the height of four feet 
from the ground, and covered the intervening space to 
the ceiling with one of those cheap bright papers, 
which to cottage-homes are among the most attractive 
luxuries of the nineteenth century. My whitewashed 
walls were transformed at the cost of two-pence or 
three-pence a yard into a trellised bower of roses, on 
which are suspended maps and pictures. Ghood maps, 
of Bussia for instance, of the Crimea, of the Baltic, 
and now of India, are to be had at a shilling apiece, 
or less, and I find them studied with much interest. 
As for pictures, there is never much difficulty in pro- 
curing objects of interest of that description, at a very 
easy rate. Those printed in colours and occasionally 
issued with the Illustrated News, answer the purpose 
well, and thus we get a frequent change of subject. 
In fact, we have only one picture in a frame, and 
which keeps a permanent place ; the rest are fastened 
temporarily on a portion of the wall which was pur- 
posely contrived for the reception of such objects. 
EsmBST. What is the nature of the contrivance P 
Fabsok. Simple enough; a breadth or two of canvass 
well strained and covered with tough cartridge paper. 
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Ebnest. I should guess that your framed picture 
is one of the Queen P 

Fabsok. Of course ; but do our loyalty the justice 
to believe that it is not the fancy portrait of a gigantic 
black amazon with a diadem on her head which the 
Illustrated News offered to its subscribers a year or 
two ago as a representation of their sovereign. 

Ebitbst. Have you any other affichea to your 
walls ? 

Pabsoit. The Churchman's Almanack; a card of 
notices of matters parochial; and last, but by no 
means least, a good weather glass, with a card attached 
thereto, on which is inscribed the (by no means unne- 
cessary) request that the index finger may be left 
alone. It is bad enough in unsettled weather that 
twenty anxious taps should be given in the course of 
an evening to a wheel barometer, but if the brass 
finger be moved twenty times also, the latest inquirer 
gains no information whatever. 

Ebkest. Is your lending library in your reading- 
room? 

Fabson. It has not been hitherto ; but we are con- 
templating its removal thither. I do not see any 
evils likely to result from the plan, and I think it will 
add considerably to the comfort of the members. Up 
to the present date my plan has been to confine the 
literature to newspapers and periodicals ; introducing 
from time to time any volume, whether of fact or fic- 
tion, which I have felt desirous of putting within our 
readers' reach. 

Ebnsst. Do you include any novels among your 
works of fiction P 
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Pabsow. Yea. We have nearly all Sir Walter 
Scott's. 

Ebi^st. Many persons would be afraid to do what 
you have done. 

Fabsok. The question is not without its difficulties, 
for there is only a choice of evils. We have no Yati' 
can to publish an index expurgatorius ; and if we had, 
no good would come of it. Evil must be met and 
mastered in books as well as in everything else. Give 
the readers sound principles, and they will get no 
more evil from what they read than they will from 
their daily intercourse with their fellow-creatures. 
Of course I read every book I put into the reading- 
room before I put it there ; and I would not on any 
account introduce any work of an immoral tendency 
or which was calculated to pollute the innocent, or in- 
flame bad passions. But there is only one book in 
the world which is perfect, and even from that many 
who have been so disposed have drawn poison. As 
for uninspired books no pains will make them wholly 
unobjectionable. Look at those volumes of wish-wash 
which have been expurgated till they are ''adapted to 
the purposes of" one of our great societies. Any de- 
cided colour of doctrinal teaching may be washed out 
of them, they may be dry as dust and flat as ditch- 
water, (as indeed they are,) but unobjectionable they 
are not^ if by unobjectionable be meant incapable of 
suggesting evil. To the pure,, all things are pure ; 
but to those whose minds and consciences are defiled^ 
or who are seeking to deflle them, there is nothing 
pure ; anything and everything may be turned to evil. 
Take the case of a newspaper ; pick out the most 
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carefully-revised number of the most carefully-written 
journal, and, after all, what have you got in your 
hands P what but a narrative of human folly and hu* 
man wickedness ? what but falsehood and calumny, 
overstatement or understatement of truth ; faction, 
party strife ; religious animosities ; tales of luxury 
and extravagance ; records of knavery and cruelty, of 
crimes and horrors ? Some papers may be more 
wicked than others ; you may have the envy, hatred, 
.and all uncharitableness of the so-called religious news- 
papers, and the unprincipled worldliness of those that 
pander to the political passions of the hour ; but there 
is no newspaper from which evil may not be drawn ; 
and if a Christian is never to have to do with anything 
which is liable to objection, he must never look into a 
newspaper at all. And so it comes to this : we must 
make the best of a bad job ; and since we cannot ex- 
clude evil, we must arm ourselves against it, and cut 
its claws and cripple it as much as we can. Still 
there is a wide distinction between incidental and in- 
tentional evil. A newspaper which systematically 
tries to write down religion, or that Church of which 
I am a member, shall never be admitted into a reading- 
room over which I have any control. But with respect 
to decently conducted journals and periodicals, though 
I can find plenty in them to which I may demur, I see 
no objection to admitting them, especially if, as is my 
habit, I call attention to any mischievous article, and 
make my own comments on it. 

Eknbst. You reserve to yourself the right of se- 
lecting the literature of your reading-room ? 

Fabson. Of course ; and I go further. I reserve 
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to mjself the right of suppressing whatever seems to 
me calculated to be mischievous to the minds or 
morals of the members. The other day it was pro*- 
posed to take in one of the penny papers, — the Mom« 
ing Star. I was not acquainted with it ; but on the 
specified condition it was admitted ; and I am bound 
to say, that although I occasionally see paragraphs in 
it which I would rather had been omitted, I have never 
noticed any of those thoroughly unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous articles which so perpetually disgrace that , 
more costly journal, which in its extensive circulation 
and diabolical cleverness is unrivalled. 

Ebnest. Do you find that any strong feeling on po- 
litical questions is raised in your village by study of the 
newspapers P 

Pabboit. No ; I think not. I suspect that, lefb to 
themselves, very few of our readers trouble themselves 
with " leading articles." The news of the day, rather 
than editorial comments upon it, is what our members 
seek for, and of news, the favourite kind is the record 
of accidents, fires, shipwrecks, murders, robberies, and 
such like exciting matter. The Illustrated News has 
had occasionally articles in it, (there was one lately on 
Convocation, and another on incestuous marriages,) 
which I must have cut out, if I had supposed that 
anybody would read them, but I felt perfectly safe on 
that score. The pictures are all-sufficient. The Illus- 
trated Times we were obliged to discontinue ; but ap- 
parently it has grown wiser as it has grown older, and 
has lately put forth so little that is ofiensive that we 
are giving it a second trial. I wonder that these sort 
of papers do not find it their best policy (setting aside 
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all question of principle) to keep clear of those ex- 
pressions of extreme opinion which must alienate a 
very numerous, though I fear not the most numerous, 
class of readers. 

Ebnest. You preserve your illustrated papers ? 

Paeson. Tes; we have the News from its com- 
mencement, bound in half-yearly volumes, and they 
form one of the chief attractions of our reading-room, 
especially to those who are no great readers. 

Ebnest. Have you anything else by which to at- 
tract the latter class P 

FAB60i!f. Yes ; we have a couple of chess and 
draught-boards, Q-erman tactics, and solitaire. 

Ebnebt. And do you find that a game requiring so 
much thought as chess is cared for P 

Fabsoit. I wish you could see the begrimed state of 
our chess boards at the end of winter. But indeed I 
could adduce stronger evidence than this, for one of 
our members has devised an ingenious scheme for se- 
curing the chessmen in their places till an unfinished 
game is played out. 

Ebnest. You close your reading-room on Sundays P 

Pabson. Indeed I do not ; why should I P Why 
should not friends and neighbours meet for friendly 
converse over the fireside on that day ? 

Ebnest. But the games ? 

Pabsoit. Do you think that we cannot look at a 
chess board without longing to use it ? When our 
Institution was opened, I said simply that there were 
to be no games on Sunday ; and as prevention is 
better than cure, I took the precaution of locking up 
the various apparatus in a cupboard. But I soon saw 

o 
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that in this respect, at least, I need have no fears, and 
that public opinion was so entirely on my side, that 
the games might be left oat without risk. It is al- 
ways better to trust people where you can. I wish 
with all my heart that I could give a more distinctive 
character to our meetings in our reading room on the 
Lobd's Day; but one must take the world as one 
finds it, and do as much good as one can, be continu- 
ally on the watch to do more, and be content not to 
do as much as one could wish. I must say fairly, that 
I utterly abominate the puritanical notions with re- 
spect to the observance of what they are pleased to 
call " the sabbath.*' I never would consent to turn a 
Christian festival into a Jewish Fast. I should hold 
it a crime to make any one hate Sunday, and most of 
all those who so greatly need a day of rest, and whose 
day of rest was never, I am very sure, intended by the 
Giver of all good to be turned into a day of gloom. 
Were I to exclude all books but those of a directly 
religious character from the reading room on Sundays, 
and tolerate no conversation but that which is directly 
religious, I should empty the room of nine out of ten 
of its members, and should run the risk of encouraging 
cant and unreality in those who remained. I will do 
no such thing : but I make it a rule to spend a con-* 
siderable portion of the Sunday evening at the reading 
room, in order that I may lead conversation into a 
profitable channel ; and I trust I am not backward in 
speaking that word in season, by which so much good 
is often done. And the consequence of this is that the 
room is always crowded on the Sunday night. At any 
rate, therefore, even if no great good is done, evil is 
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prevented. The time spent there is not mis-spent, as 
I am pretty sure it would be, if there were no such 
place of meeting. Perhaps, as time goes on, we may 
do better ; but nothing is gained by impatience, or by 
attempts "to pour new wine into old bottles." 

Ebitest. Yes, I suppose we often forget Who was 
the speaker, and to whom those words were addressed, 
** I have yet many things to say to you, but ye cannot 
bear them now." If the Lobd made allowance for 
those who had been hearing His Words, and seeing 
His miracles for two or three years, surely we may 
have patience with those who have had nothing better 
to help them than our own miserably imperfect in- 
structions ! 

FABSOir. Eome was not built in a day. No work 
which is to last, will bear a foundation of " stubble ;" 
no really great character was ever moulded at once. 
Discipline makes good men what they are ; and they 
who have to exercise discipline, as weU as those who 
submit to it, '' have need of patience." I believe that 
patience is the secret of parochial success. I certainly 
have found that the individuals who have tried my pa- 
tience most and longest, have, in the end, given it its 
highest reward. Of course, however, I am speaking 
of persons in whom there has been an effort to do 
right, not of those who take no pains with themselves. 
Dick Nixon is an instance. He was a very rough 
diamond indeed, and for years after I came to Fisher- 
ford I never felt sure that he was not longing to 
knock me down whenever I spoke to him. He had a 
plausible, but ill-conditioned relative, who, I have rea- 
ton to believe, encouraged him in evil. And bad 
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enough he was: foremost in every village row, and 
brawl at the public-house ; a fighting, drinking, reck- 
less fellow, but with something winning in him to his 
cotemporaries, and a dangerous amount of cleverness, 
which made him a leader among them. I saw clearly 
enough that if I did not get a hold over him, he would 
be a thorn in my side for ever, whereas if I could 
only establish my influence, I could benefit others and 
influence them through him. Tou would smile if I 
were to recount to you the pains I took to effect my 
object, and how, for years together, I was watching 
him, as a cat watches a mouse. It seemed so hopeless, 
that at length 1 felt that my only chance lay in get- 
ting rid of him out of the parish, and great was my 
joy when he entered the militia. I thought I had got 
rid of him ; but at the end of a year he was among us 
again, and apparently worse than ever. I say appa- 
rently, but in fact that year of military discipline had 
been of great service. However, at first it seemed as 
if he had only returned with increased lawlessness. 
In a fortunate moment, as it turned out, he got into a 
desperate scrape which brought him within the reach 
of the law, and not only this, but his prosecutor (out 
of malice) brought an additional charge against him 
which a ievr years before might have cost him his life. 
In his trouble and dismay he betook himself to the 
parson for advice. I saw at once that it was a case of 
" now or never ;'* set to work vigorously, helped him 
to establish his innocence of the capital charge, and 
so won the day for myself ^ as well as for him. He is a 
rough diamond still, but he will never be a thorn in 
my side. — James Bateson was a similar case. I served 
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an apprenticeship of eight years before I could fairly 
say that I had learned how to manage him, or rather, 
taught him to manage himself. Again and again he 
got into every scrape into which a village ** pickle" can 
fall ; and again and again I was blamed on all sides 
for not cutting him adrift and leaving him to his fate ; 
but I saw clearly enough that if I did, he would be 
ruined, body and soul. So I stuck to him ; only re- 
minding him from time to time of the disgrace he was 
bringing on me. He too was won at last, and were I 
to tell you the ways which he takes to prove his grati- 
tude, and even the refined attentions which he con- 
tinually shows me, you would not doubt that I was 
overpaid for all the anxiety he has cost me. So re- 
member this, my dear friend, when you have a parish 
of your own, despair of nobody, and " let patience 
have her perfect work !" — " Gutta cavat lapidem non 
vi, sed saepe cadendo." 

EsNEST. I should like to know what is your opinion 
as to the permanence of a reading-room in a country 
village. In order to be lasting, such institutions must 
be self-supporting. If they are mere exotics, they 
must meet the fate of the hothouse plant exposed to 
the stormy skies and nipping blasts of our English 
climate. Aqd sooth to say, I fancy that I see more 
tokens of forcing than of natural growth, not only in 
these, but in many kindred institutions which are 
much in vogue at present. There is too much crack- 
ling among the thorns. I cannot escape the misgiving 
that the fuel will soon burn itself out, and that read- 
ing-rooms in country villages will follow the fate of 
Mechanics Institutes in larger places. 
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Pajmov. Yoa mean that thej will eome to an end, 
and die of inanition as soon aa norelty ia orer P 

Eehxst. Freciaelj so. 

Pabsoit. Welly in the fint plae^ the educational 
morement ia atronglj in their fiiTonr. 'Bwetj year 
there will be more readen, and more general intelli- 
genoe in ererj Tillage, and they will all be of a daas 
whoae literature, if thej hare it at all, moat be pro- 
Tided at the cheapest possible rate. A labourer on 
twelve shillings a week has no spare penny eren for 
a penny newspaper. A sabscription to a reading- 
room, howeyer, is not beyond his means. AgMw^ J 
am sanguine in my expectation that aa education ad- 
vances, such low and degrading haunts as the beer- 
shop and the public-house will find less and less fiiTour. 
Light, and warmth, and society will still be desired 
hy the labourer when his working hours are over, but 
without the present accompaniment of strong beer, 
or dram-drinking. This will be another point in our 
favour. Probably all these sort of things will be mo- 
dified and improved as time goes on, or something 
altogether better substituted. Obviously, we are in a 
transition state; and those who are alive five and 
twenty years hence may think of the "crack" institu-^ 
tions of the present time, as we who travel by express 
trains do of " the Derby dilly carrying six insides," — 
the " machme," called so in especial admiration, by 
our wondering grandmothers. But something of the 
nature of a reading-room will, I should think, by that 
time be established as a permanent institution in 
every village. 

Eb51bt. Tou have had no fluctuations in the num. 
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ber of your members, or in the amount of their at- 
tendance, here in Eisherford, I dare say P 

Fabsoit. On the contrary, we dwindled down to 
"nil," within a few years after a very respectable 
commencement. 

Ebitest. How did that happen P 

Fabsoi?. In consequence of a yery grievous error in 
judgment on my part, which if you will have patience 
with me I will describe. Our reading-room was es- 
tablished at a most fortunate moment, within a very 
few weeks of the time when our troops landed in the 
Crimea, and when the news was watched for from day 
to day with breathless anxiety. Evening after evening 
I used to go down and read those graphic descriptions 
of the " Times" Correspondent to a room full of eager 
listeners. More than once there was a cheer burst- 
ing from those listeners' lips as they heard of the gal- 
lant deeds of their countrymen, and I saw a tear in 
more than one sturdy fellow's eye as I read those 
glowing lines which I believe claim the Dean of West- 
minster for their author : — 

** Many a great and ancient river 

Crown'd with city, tower, and shrine, 
Little streamlet, knows no magic, 

Has no potency like thine ; 
Cannot shed the light thou sheddest 

Around many a living head, 
Cannot lend the light thou lendest 

To the memories of the dead ; 
Yea, nor all unsoothed their sorrow. 

Who can, proudly mourning, say, 
When the first strong burst of anguish 

Shall have wept itself away — 
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' He has pass'd from xu, the loved one ; 

But he sleeps with them that died 
By the Alma, at the wimiing 

Of that terrible hiU-side.' " 

Well, this was a good beginning for our infant insti- 
tution, and I felt that in passing some hours of every 
evening there, reading, explaining, commenting on the 
events of the time, I was doing more than amusing 
and instructing the members of a reading-room, — t 
was breaking down barriers of reserve, and putting 
some of the shyest members of my flock at ease with 
me, their Parish Priest. I grudged no trouble ; even 
made a model of a fortification, in order that they 
might understand the technical terms which were 
found in the daily descriptions of the progress made 
in the siege of Sebastopol, and had the pleasure of 
noticing that when, as that fearful winter advanced, 
the call came for aid for the sufferers in the trenches, 
and in the hospitals, none at Eisherford were so 
eager to give to the full extent of their means as 
the members of the reading-room. And so for some 
months things went on swimmingly, till I made my 
great mistake. In our first rules, nothing had been 
said as to the age at which members could be ad- 
mitted. There were lads in the first class of our 
school, and in our choir, who, so far as knowledge 
went, were better able to appreciate the value of the 
reading-room, than two-thirds of its existing members ; 
and in an evil hour I suggested their admission. This 
was a great error, but I was guilty of a still greater. 
Knowing that some of them had no money, I made 
their quarterly payment for them, and afterwards 
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ruled that certain attendants at the night-school should 
have the privilege of admission gratis. My object in 
this was, of course, to encourage a taste for reading, 
and quiet amusements, and to offer an attractive place 
of shelter for those who otherwise might be roaming 
about the village street at night, — " getting no good," 
— as they would have expressed it, or who might be 
gradually drawn into that maelstrom of evil which 
sucks up so many of our youths, — the public-house. 

Ebnest. I suppose you found that the free-mem- 
bers were envied their privilege, and that discord was 
the result. 

Pabson. Worse than that. As quarter days came 
round, I observed first that one, and then that another 
middle-aged, or elder member withdrew. No reason 
was alleged ; no complaint was made ; and so I con- 
cluded that as the news from the East grew less ex- 
citing, and the charm of novelty was over, such with- 
drawal only meant that the withdrawing: member had 
some other more agreeable manner of spending his 
money. From a motive of delicacy I made no in- 
quiries, but saw with great regret the steady diminu- 
tion of the very persons whose presence was the surest 
pledge of respectability, and certain check to any 
abuse in the institution. Another evil grew out of 
this. Many of the elders were indifferent readers. 
It was for their sakes chiefly that I read the news- 
papers aloud. When they withdrew, those who re- 
mained were able to read for themselves ; the conse- 
quence was that I slackened, not the number of my 
visits, but the length of them. Where formerly I had 
stayed for an hour or two, I did not now continue a 
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quarter of the time. And lastly, I made the egregious 
error of coming to the reading-room at one fixed hour ; 
80 that when I was gone, those who remained behind 
felt secure that they would not see my face again there 
that night. What infatuation possessed me to be so 
unsuspicious of eyil I cannot tell. Let it be a warn- 
ing to you ! 

EsmssT. I think you said just now that there was 
no person who, in the capacity of librarian, was put in 
charge of, and required to be present in, the reading- 
room during the hours in which it was open. 

Pabsoit. No, our funds would not bear the ex- 
pense ; and as there was no risk, (such as would arise 
in a town) of any of our property being stolen, I 
thought it best, and still think it best, to leave the 
room to the guardianship of the members themselves 
in all matters relating to morals. There was a person 
empowered to put the lights out, and close the doors 
at night, but he was wanting in courage, or so weak 
in his good nature, that he neyer gave me the slightest 
hint of what was going on. That wicked code of 
falsehood and deceit by which our servants systema- 
tically shield each other's delinquencies, upon a mis- 
taken sense of honour, is as much the tyrant-custom 
of our parishes as of our kitchens. Nine times out of 
ten, it is the feeling of malice and ill will which in- 
duces one neighbour to betray the evil deeds of an- 
other to the parson. And under such circumstances 
the parson will feel himself bound rather to check 
than encourage the communication. 

EamssT. And yet the parson is expected to know 
all that is going on, and is blamed on all sides if he 
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does not control evil, of the existence of which he is 
so sedulously kept in ignorance ! 

Pabsok. It is even so. And it is one of the great 
difficulties of our position. Charity calls on us to 
think no eyil, and to hope the best. And yet a par- 
son who waits for evil to occur under his eyes before 
he will recognize its existence, will be as useless as a 
policeman who will take cognizance of no crime but a 
murder committed before his face. To encourage 
spies is a hateful process, but if I know no more of 
what goes on in the parish than what I actually see, 
I shall be the most useless of my profession. 

Ebnest. What is to be done ? 

Fabsoit. The only plan which seems unobjectiona- 
ble is to be in communication with such members of 
one's flock as one can trust, and whose circumstances 
and position make it unlikely that they should report 
evil from any other motive than the honest desire of 
seeing it checked. After all, however, the parson 
must trust mainly to his own vigilance ; had I been 
vigilant enough, I should have detected abuses in the 
reading-room which were, indeed, shamefully con- 
cealed &om me, while my neighbours were blaming 
me severely for not putting a stop to them, but which 
never ought to have gone increasing in magnitude as 
they did without being discovered. 

Ebi^bt. What was the actual offence P 

Pabson. Practically, though I believe not delibe- 
rately and intentionally, a plot on the part of the 
younger members to make the room so offensive to 
their elders as to cause them to withdraw from it, 
and leave the coast clear for those who were dis- 
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posed to torn it into a rradeETona for the idle and 
noi^y. 

Basest. If the elder members allowed themselTes 
to be annoyed, snrely it was their own fault. 

Pabsos. Of course it was. Next to myself, I 
blame them ; and I blame them all the more, because 
I did not find the smallest difficulty, so soon as I 
knew what was going on, in putting a stop to it ; but 
meanwhile a pack of thoughtless lads got together 
night after night, played all sorts of rough games, 
shouted, sang, and smoked, and did, in short, what- 
ever they pleased, no one controlling them. 

Ebvest. And what was the end ? 

Pabsov. I sent for three or four of my neighbours ; 
set them to consider how best to revive an institution 
which they knew to be capable of producing much 
good ; closed the room for a week ; and at the end of 
that time re-opened it with a modified and improved 
set of rules, and with a good supply of new members. 

Ernest. And the institution flourishes, and pro- 
mises to be permanent ? 

Pabsov. I hope and think so. At any rate by 
throwing all the responsibility on a committee of the 
members themselves, I think I have guarded efiectually 
against a recurrence of former evils. My own wish 
and intention had been to abdicate all authority, ex- 
cept that of selecting the publications admitted into 
the reading-room. ; but I found that my friends would 
not consent to this, and eventually put me in a posi- 
tion very much resembling that of Louis Napoleon 
with his parliament. I say this in self-defence, for I 
never should have dreamed of asking for what is, in 
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fact, unlimited power. Having adverted to this point, 
I will put our altered rules into your hands, and so 
bring our present conversation to a close. 

Revised Rules of the Fisher/ord Reading^Room. 

1. The reading-room will be open daily, or as often 
in the week as the state of the funds will allow, &om 
half-past six till nine in the evening ; but any member 
desiring it can be admitted at an earlier hour of the 
day. The reading-room, however, will not be opened 
on those evenings on which there is Divine Service, 
until public worship is over. 

2. The subscription is to be one shilling quarterly ; 
to be paid in advance. The pay nights will be on the 
last Saturday in March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber. All subscriptions must be paid when due, and 
the first payment of each member, on his first entrance 
into the reading-room. 

3. The affairs of the society to be managed by a 
committee, of whom the rector for the time being 
shall, as president, be always one. The committee to 
be named by the president. 

4. The rector of Fisherford to have the power of 
prohibiting the introduction of any publication which 
he may consider objectionable. 

5. The election of members to be made by the 
committee. No person to be admissible under the 
age of sixteen. 

6. The committee to have the power of removing 
the name of any member from the society's list, who 
shall, in their opinion, have rendered himself unworthy 
(through misconduct) of belonging to it. 
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7. The committee to have power to make Buch rales 
from time to time as shall seem to them best calcu- 
lated to secure the respectability and orderliness of 
the society, and the mutual good will and comfort of 
the members. 

8. The committee to appoint secretary and trea- 
surer, to and by whom all payments shall be made ; 
who shall give receipts for all sums received, and 
whose accounts shall be always open for inspection. 

%* It is to be understood that no smoking, or any 
other practice likely to give annoyance to others, can 
be permitted in the reading-room. That no liquor, 
nor any games of chance are to be introduced: and 
that quarrelling, intoxication, or profane or indecent 
language therein would render a member liable to ex- 
pulsion. 

It is left to the good feeling of the members ge- 
nerally, to take care that none of the newspapers or 
other publications be taken out of the reading-room, 
or wantonly dirtied or damaged. 



COLLOQUY IX. 

MEDIOAL BELIEF TO THE SICE FOOB. 

Ebitbbt. I note that George Herbert, in his de- 
scription of " the Parson in circuit," represents him 
as identifying himself with all labours of love in which 
he chances to find any members of his flock engaged ; 
and that if he discovers any of his parishioners minis- 
tering to their sick neighbours, and ''curing poor 
people, he supplies them with receipts, and instructs 
them further in that skill, showing them how accept- 
able such works are to Gon, and wishing them ever to 
do the cures with their own hands, and not to put 
them over to servants :" do you think that in these 
days it is necessary that the Parson should be a phy- 
sician of bodies as well as of souls P 

Pabsob'. In many of our remote and secluded pa- 
rishes I should say that it was necessary ; in every 
parish such knowledge must be highly advantageous. 
It gives a Clergyman great additional influence; it 
brings many a parishioner to his parsonage whom 
otherwise he would never see ; and it gives him a wel- 
come to many a sick bed from which otherwise he 
would be excluded. 
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Ebkest. Bat how am I to obtain medical know- 
ledge ? 

Paesoh". As you would any other, by study and ob- 
servation. 

Ebnest. But I should be afraid of killing people. 

Pabson. a very salutary fear, and one by no means 
to be discouraged. I heartily wish that the regular 
practitioners in the art of medicine would share it 
with you ! But to be serious. The Parson's know- 
ledge of medicine and surgery must to a great degree 
be empirical ; and that being the case, he will never 
put himself in a false position. What he does must 
be in subordination tp the responsible and more expe- 
rienced adviser. He must never take upon himself 
to meddle with a case which is fairly in the doctor's 
hands ; but till the doctor can be had, and under the 
doctor's instructions, he may do very much to alle- 
viate the sufferings of his poorer neighbours. He can 
watch symptoms carefully, and often judge of them, 
and by simple and timely remedies prevent trifling 
illnesses from growing into incurable maladies. He 
can see to all that portion of the healing art which, 
after all, is mere routine, though upon it very much 
of the patient's comfort, and even safety, depend. 
And in the hundred cases of emergency which are 
continually occurring, he may, by having his wits 
about him, and knowing what remedies to apply, pre- 
serve many a life which would otherwise be lost. How 
many a man has bled to death because none of his 
neighbours knew how to make, or apply a tourniquet ! 
How many a case of accidental poisoning has been fatal, 
because no one has known the value of a mustard 
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emetic, or that so ready a remedy as chalk will coun- 
teract the effects of oxalic acid, and white of egg those 
of corrosive sublimate! What a simple test is a 
lighted candle for the presence of carbonic acid gas in 
a well or beer-vat ; and yet how often does it happen 
that, not one life only, but two or three in succes- 
sion, are lost for want of such simple knowledge ! 

Ebnest. But where am I to refer when I want in- 
struction on such matters P 

Pabson. George Herbert says, "let Fernelius be 
your physic author, for he writes briefly, neatly, and 
judiciously." 

Ebitsst. And who was Eemelius P 

Pabso]^. a remarkable man in his way; Court 
Physician to Henry the Second of France, and in such 
repute, that he made his twelve thousand a year in fees. 

Ebi^est. Nothing very remarkable in that for a 
Court Physician, I should think ! 

Pabson. Why no : and as I have never read, and 
never mean to read his Universal Therapeutics, which 
were a hundred years old when George Herbert re- 
commended them, (and so superannuated, unless the 
science of medicine had been stagnating for a century) 
I can say nothing of his claims to notice on the score 
of medical knowledgCr But he was a remarkable man 
for all that, as being married to a lady who must have 
been altogether unique. Nothing is more common 
than to find that ladies " lose their heads," as the say- 
ing is, who are much about Eoyal Courts: but poor 
Madame Eemel went out of her senses through ap- 
prehension and affliction at the thought of having |;o 
set foot within the precincts of a palace ; ay, and ac- 

p 
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tually died of grief thatr- her husband was made Court 
physician ; yea, and broke his heart into the bargain. 
So you must read Eernelius with caution ! But to 
answer your question seriously. There should be a 
few works of established reputation on medical subjects 
in every Clergyman's library. Without underrating 
other works which may be equally valual^e, I will men- 
tion those from which I have myself derived most use- 
ful instruction. For Anatomy, the manuals of Bell, 
and Erasmus Wilson; and for medicine, the Dic- 
tionary of Copland, and the Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Medicine. For Materia Medica, and to enable you to 
make up prescriptions, you cannot do better than pro- 
cure Thomson's Conspectus, and Dr. Nevin's Transla- 
tion of the London FharmacopcBia. These you will 
find to be admirable books of reference for the shelves 
of your library ; while for handbooks to lie upon your 
table, ready at any moment, fail not to possess your- 
self of South's Household Surgery, and Dr. Spencer 
Thomson's Dictionary of Domestic Medicine. But 
remember that books never yet made a physician. 
You must train yourself to observe symptoms ; and you 
can only do that by watching diligently, for Chbist's 
sake, beside sick and dying beds. 

Ebkest. You would not have me prescribe for 
women and children P 

Fabsoit. Clearly not. An old man like me may do 
many things which you, at your time of life, may not ; 
but I always feel that the person whose care is to be 
devoted to the women and children is the same who 
must superintend the all-important department of 
kitchen physic, — the parson's wife, or sister. 
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Ebnest. I must have some talk with you about 
kitchen-physic presently ; but before I do so, I would 
ask you whether you do not find it necessary occa- 
sionally that the Parson should have some medico- 
legal knowledge, — or, to speak more plainly, whether 
he has not now and then to exercise his vigilance with 
respect to the bodies he buries ? The opinion seems 
to prevail that infanticide, indirect if not direct, is 
frightfully on the increase, and the cases of poisoning 
of late have been neither few nor unfrequent. 

Fabson. I begin to fear that the old notion that 
"murder will out" is becoming altogether untrue. 
In spite of the machinery of the Eegistration Act, I 
am very sure that many bodies are quietly committed 
to the grave, over which an inquiry ought to be held. 
In spite of the publicity which is supposed to surround 
everything that men can do now-a-days, and the vigi- 
lance of the police, many and many a murder is com- 
mitted which remains unsuspected, or is, at most, a 
matter of suspicion only. Here in England, we sorely 
need some such officer as the Procurator-Eiscal of 
Scotland ; who, if I mistake not, is a kind of public 
prosecutor, compelled by his office to investigate all 
suspicious cases. 

Ebitest. Why, we have our Coroners, have we 
not? 

Pabson. Yes, and if left to themselves they would, 
for their own credit's sake, discharge their duties effi- 
ciently ; but they are perpetually thwarted by the 
magistrates, who, in order to keep down the county 
rates, grudge the fees to the medical officers whom the 
Coroners charge with the post-mortem inspection of 
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bodies. The consequence is, that coroners do not like 
to invoke the aid of medical men, whose remuneration 
is likely to be refused; and medical men are not 
likeljr to volunteer a most responsible and distressing 
office gratuitously. Hence, inquest after inquest is 
held, and huddled over without any medical evidence 
whatever being called in. 

Ebkest. And in such cases you hold it to be the 
Parson's business, as the holder of a sacred office, as a 
man of education, and of local influence, to insist on a 
proper inquiry ? 

Pabson. I do. Of course he must take care what 
he is about, and not act without consideration, or 
upon insufficient grounds. But when he feels that 
there is need for an inquest, let him boldly refuse to 
inter the body of the person whom he suspects to have 
been unfairly dealt with, till he receives the coroner's 
warrant for burial. Even if the worst comes to the 
w^orst, and the coroner is a coward, the parson has 
delivered his own soul : no further responsibility at* 
taches itself to him. 

Ebkest. And the feeling that the parson is sure to 
appeal to the coroner in all suspicious cases, would, 
in your opinion, prevent crime ? 

Pabsok. I can speak from experience. Many years 
ago, every infant which a certain married woman bore 
to her husband, (a labouring man) died within three 
or four months of its birth. She was a person en- 
gaged in field-labour, and the charge of an infant was 
an impediment to her, and cut her off from her weekly- 
wage. A hint was given me of the state of things. 
There was no reason to suspect poison, or anything of 
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that kind : tbe indirect method of neglect answered 
the purpose. I made my own inquiries, and satisfied 
myself. What was done, could not be undone, and I 
had no evidence which would have justified a jury in 
returning a verdict of " Wilful murder." But of the 
moral guilt I felt no doubt. Accordingly, as soon as 
I had buried the in&nt whose death had roused sus- 
picion, I called the mother into the vestry, and ad- 
dressed her in some such terms as these : *^ You have 
lost four infants in four years : you have had no medi- 
cal advice for them, and you appear to me to have be- 
stowed no care on them. What the amoant of your 
guilt in this respect may be, I must leave to God and 
your own conscience ; but I now solemnly warn you 
that I will never bury another child of yours that dies 
as these infants have died, without a coroner's in- 
quest." "Dear me, sir, I wonder how you could 
think such a thing." "Do you, indeed?" said I, 
looking at her stedfastly. She quailed under my gaze, 
and turned on her heel. No more passed : but in four 
more years she had four more children, and they were 
all alive when I last heard of them. The coincidence, 
at any rate, was remarkable. 

Ebksst. What an uncomfortable sensation do 
stories of this sort leave behind them ! 

Pabson. Yes ; but what a responsibility is theirs 
who, by checking proper inquiries, make such stories 
possible ; who, it is to be feared, (unintentionally, no 
doubt, but really) throw a shield of protection over 
the guilty ; who put it out of the power of innocence 
to emerge from the cloud of suspicion by which it is 
sometimes enveloped ! The magistracy impute to the 
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coroners that they hold inquests unnecessarily, thereby 
increasing county-rates. The consequences are that 
many cases that need investigation are not investi- 
gated at all, and that others are slurred over without 
any medical evidence being given, when it is obvious 
that the whole question is one which must turn upon 
the testimony derived from post-mortem examination. 
An old man goes out at dusk to chop wood for lighting 
the morrow's fire. A considerable time elapses, and 
still he does not return. He is missed : his family 
grow anxious and go out in search of him. They find 
him lying dead beside the chopping-block with a 
frightful wound on his forehead. He is a poor man, 
— not worth robbing; harmless, — and not likely to 
have personal enemies. If he had fallen against the 
sharp edge of the log used as a chopping-block, he 
might possibly, (so a bystander thinks,) have got such 
a cut on his brow. So he is buried without further 
inquiry. Would you, my good friend, have rested 
content, if your own father had been found in a like 
condition P 

Ebnest. The question answers itself. It seems the 
very case for the best medical evidence that could be 
had. An examination would have ascertained whether 
there was an effusion on the brain, disease of the 
heart, or any other cause of sudden death, even if in- 
spection of the wound did not unfold to an experienced 
eye the instrument by which it had been effected. 

Fabsok. Now listen to a more flagrant case. An- 
other old man lives, not like the last-mentioned* in 
comfort and harmony with his family, but in perpetual 
strife with his wife and grown up daughter. All three 
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bear an indifferent character, but especially the females. 
The man is infirm, and more or less crippled. He 
lives in a small cottage which stands by itself, and at 
some distance from the village. The old man has been 
in the village early in the morning, has had some ale 
At the public-house, and has returned, — in the opinion 
of some witnesses, quite sober, in that of others, not 
quite sober, but certainly not drunk. Some time be- 
fore midnight, the wife and daughter run down to the 
village, and give an alarm of fire* Neighbours hurry 
to the cottage ; enter the *' house-place ;" find smoke, 
but no fire. Where is the old man P The wife and 
daughter do not know. They allege that they were in 
bed and asleep, but being awakened by the smoke, had 
felt sure that the house was on fire, and had rushed 
down stairs, and out of the house, to give an alarm. 
Where was the old man when they went to bed ? 
They had left him down stairs. Where could he be 
now ? A neighbour tries the door of the back kitchen, 
and finds it locked ; sets his foot against it, and bursts 
it open. When the gush of dense smoke which issues 
from the room is cleared away, a horrible sight presents 
itself. The old man is discovered seated upright on a 
bench, his back, I think, being supported by the wall. 
The rafters above him are black and charred ; a sack 
of chaff beside him partially burnt likewise ; the old man 
himself is dead ; his clothes, — chiefly of velveteen, and 
therefore not very combustible, being consumed more 
or less, — but the poor creature's bosom, neck, face and 
head, burnt to such an extent as that the features were 
undistinguishable. Great repugnance to an inquest. 
Nevertheless it is held ; but the coroner having the 
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fear of the magistrate before his eyes, will not incur 
the risk of requiring medical evidence, and so a verdict 
of accidental death is recorded. 

Ebitest. Accidental death ! why every presumption 
was against it ! 

Pabsobt. I do not say that it was not accidental : 
but for one that held to that opinion, there would be 
nine, who, being cognizant of the domestic affisiirs of 
the family, would, with no rebutting evidence, main- 
tain it to have been a case of murder clumsily veiled. 
Either it was murder, or it was not. Facts and mo- 
tives point to murder : if it was an accident, it was 
one of those strange catastrophes which set all calcu- 
lation at defiance. Why did the man give no alarm P 
Why did he sit still to be burned to death P How 
did the fire originate P Why did it spread among in- 
combustible materials P Men's dresses are not apt to 
catch fire, whatever may be the case with those of 
women. Why was the door locked P Was it right to 
leave such questions unexplained, and such frightful 
imputations hanging over the heads of innocent per- 
sons, if innocent they were P 

Ebkest. Do you think that medical evidence would 
have settled the question P 

Fabbon. Nay, I cannot say that : but the only evi- 
dence that could have thrown light on the subject was 
not called for. If it was not a case of murder, some 
cause of sudden death might possibly have been de- 
tected : if it was a case of murder, the probability is 
that the fatal injury was inflicted somewhere about the 
head or neck. Say that the old man was strangled, 
and set on fire afterwards in order to destroy the 
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external evidence, still I believe that it is quite possi- 
ble that marks would have been found beneath the 
skin, which would have betrayed the murderer's gripe : 
and I have understood that the state of the air pas* 
sages generally, or at any rate of the lungs, will show 
where death is the result of asphyxia. 

Ebiitest. In all such cases it is obviously the Par- 
son's duty to make his voice heard, and there is 
always that last resort, an appeal to the public through 
the press. 

Pabson . A measure not to be adopted except under 
the clearest convictions of duty, but then not to be 
shrunk from. 

Ebnest. But how is one to form one's judgment 
with respect to such rare and exceptional cases, occur- 
ring suddenly and unexpectedly, and involved inva- 
riably in mystery and concealment P 

Pabbon. Well, if you have common prudence, you 
will not stir hand or foot till you have had a surgeon 
and a lawyer at your council-board. But even they 
are not to be called in lightly. The best advice I can 
give you is to refer to such a work as Taylor's Medical 
Jurisprudence in all cases of suspicion. It is not a 
book to be lefb about. I always keep mine under 
lock and key ; but it should always find a place in a 
clergyman's library. It will teach him what the 
points are to which, in cases of suspicion, he should 
turn his attention. It will at least arm him with the 
sort of knowledge which, under such distressing cir- 
cumstances, is most needful for him. And now to 
return to a less exciting, but more generally useful 
subject, — ^that of kitchen-physic. 
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Ebitest. a name of much wider import, I take it, 
in former times than at present. 

Pabson. Of necessity, for the " parish-doctor " is 
an invention of later ages ; and during that ghastly 
interval when the sick and suffering could obtain no 
relief from the monasteries and other religious houses, 
and before the institution of an effective poor-law, it 
was only at the hall or the parsonage that anything 
in the shape of medicine could be obtained for the 
poor. 

Ebkest. Is the pauper, think you, better off in 
respect of medical attendance than he was two cen- 
turies ago P 

Fabson. Undoubtedly. "No one can find fault 
with the care bestowed on the pauper while actually 
within the walls of the union workhouse. I believe 
him to be thoroughly well done by. And even those 
who are dependent on the rarer ministrations of the 
under-paid ''union doctor," are better off than the 
wealthier classes were in former times, because the 
nature and treatment of disease are so much better 
understood now than formerly. 

Ebnest. The condition of the poor must have been 
very deplorable, when, practically, at least, they were 
out of the reach of medical attendance. 

Fabson. Is it not so still, in most places, with re- 
spect to those who are not receiving parish relief? 
What more fearful than the condition of an indus- 
trious labourer with a large family, who has only the 
choice between a doctor's long bill, and the death of a 
wife or child ? 

Ebnest. We have all our destiny, and we get 
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speedily reconciled to a state of things that is inevit- 
able. No labourer pines because he cannot send a 
consumptive daughter to Madeira. In his simple 
faith he leaves all to God, and grows content that 
the struggle between death and life should not be a 
long one. 

Fabsov. There is truth in that ; and no doubt in a 
former age the struggle was much shortened. Just 
as now-a-days you never see a sickly-looking navvy, 
so then there was less protracted sickness. I mean 
that life's fitful fever came sooner to a close. There 
was increased mortality. 

Ebnest. And possibly fewer instances of mistaken 
treatment. At any rate, Dr. Sangrado was not at 
hand to cut the thread that the scissors of Atropos 
would have spared. And if, as physicians tell us, the 
progress of disease is towards recovery, it may have 
happened occasionally that the '^vis medicatrix na- 
turae " did as much for the poor, as does the young 
practitioner of the parish union, over-worked and un- 
derpaid as he now is. 

Pabsoit. The unsleeping Eye of Providence watches 
over all ; and if there was a greater mortality two or 
three centuries ago, there was a much less dense po- 
pulation. Consequently, there was none of the in- 
fKngement of sanitary laws which brings such heavy 
visitations on the inhabitants of our crowded courts 
and teeming alleys ; and the spread of infection was 
much less easy. We, who live amid the crowds of 
civilisation, have been taught that every death above 
seventeen in the thousand, is a violation of the inten- 
tions of nature. Ko such death, that is, would occuri 
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if man attended to the sanitary condition of his exist- 
ence. We all know tbat where population is most 
dense, disease and death reign most supreme, and 
crowded populations are among the distinguishing 
characteristics of these last days. "Whenever the po- 
pulation remains in ahout the same numerical condi- 
tion in which it was when it was known to be healthy, 
there, ceteris paribus, it is healthy still. 

Ebkest. Yet there are many diseases which hare 
been extinguished by the process of civilization. Le- 
prosy and scurvy are cases in point. They are as 
rare as they used to be frequent ; while other diseases 
(small-pox, for instance), which were formerly of in- 
tense malignity, are now, humanly speaking, control- 
lable. 

Fabboit. But civilization has brought its own dis- 
eases with it. Think of the special maladies of arti- 
zans I Think of the diseases of the luxurious and 
wealthy, and of those who help to make others wealthy ! 
The old Nemesis will claim her victims to the end : a 
fallen race will never be permitted to forget that it is 
fallen: 

" Post ignem sethereft domo 
Subductum, rnades, et nova febriam 
Terris incnbait oohon." 

The plagues of mediieval times may have died out, but 
the nineteenth century finds its scourge in cholera. 
Croup may have become a manageable disease, but 
diphtheria comes armed with tenfold terrors. The 
three-bottle man, who was worn out at forty, is hap- 
'V extinct ; but an early grave still gapes for many a 
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man of busiaess destroyed by mental anxiety and toil. 
Nay, not our pleasant vices only, but our very fashions 
become the whips to scourge us : the cases of severe 
neuralgic affection which have prevailed among women 
aince bonnets ceased to give warmth and shelter, are 
said to be innumerable ! But I must crave your pa- 
tience and your pardon. We were to have talked of 
kitchen-physic, and I have wandered off to fashionable 
bonnets. 

Ernest. In speaking of kitchen-physic, you would 
include domestic remedies P not merely the slops for 
the sick, and nutritious diet for the convalescent, but 
the actual remedies which the garden and the fields, 
as well as the Lady Bountiful's medicine chest, will 
supply ? 

PjLBSOir. I would. And many of these are very 
valuable, though they have ceased to be in fashion. 
Let me refer once more to old G-eorge Herbert. *' Home- 
bred medicines," says he, ''are both more easy for the 
parson's purse, and more familiar for all men's bodies. 
So, where the apothecary useth rhubarb, or bole- 
armena, the parson useth roses, and plantain, and 
shepherd's purse, and that with better success. For 
spices, he esteems there is no spice comparable to 
rosemary, thyme, savory, mints ; to fennel and cara- 
way seeds. For salves his wife seeks not the city, but 
prefers her garden and fields before all outlandish 
gums. And surely hyssop, valerian, mercury, adder's 
tongue, yarrow, melilot, and S. John's wort, made 
into a salve ; and elder, chamomile, mallows, oomfrey, 
and smallage made into a poultice, have done great 
and rare cures. And in curing of any, the parson and 
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his family use to premise prayers, /br this is to cure 
like a parson, and this r^iseth the action /rom the shop 
to the Church:' 

Ebkest. Have you any " wise woman " at Pisher- 
ford who boasts to be a herbalist, prepares drinks for 
the ailing, oils for the sprained and rheumatic, and 
who, under the rose, and out of the parson's hearing, 
has a few charms for certain desperate diseases which 
baffle the skill of regular practitioners P 

Fabsok. The race is fast dying out ; though within 
the last twenty years I hare known a roasted mouse 
given for the whooping cough, and a toad's leg worn 
as an amulet. Some of these ** charms," however, are 
by no means inert ; though the secret of their efficacy 
does not lie where the charmer believes it to rest. 
Grease from the church bell has> within my own 
knowledge, made a cure. The ancient dame who so 
used it, believed in the sanctity of the grease cede- 
siastical, and overlooked the subacetate of copper (or 
whatever the metallic substance was) which really 
effected the cure. Eor my own part, I rather mourn 
over the extinction of the herbalists. Some super* 
stition has died with them, and some perilous recipes ; 
but we have lost useful remedies growing in our fields 
and hedge-sides, which, taken in time, would oflten 
prevent serious illness. 

Ebkest. What a strong faith many of our labour- 
ers have in ** oils " as an external remedy ! 

Fabsok. Ay, within these few years, here in Fish* 
erford, we have had an old man going down to his 
grave mourning, in the full conviction that if he could 
only have got some ''oil of swallows/' his lame hip 
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would cease to pain him, and he would have renewed 
his youth at fourscore. 

Eenest. And what in the world is oil of swallows ? 

Pabsok. You may well ask. Long I asked and 
sought in vain, till at length I stumbled on the method 
of its preparation in old Qervase Markham's " English 
Housewife." Here it is. ** Take lavender-cotton, 
spike, knot-grass, rib-wort, balm, valerian, rosemary 
tops, woodbine tops, vine strings, French mallows, the 
tops of alehoof, strawberry-strings, tutsan, plantain, 
walnut-tree leaves, the tops of young beet, hyssop, 
violet leaves, sage of virtue, fine Eoman wormwood, of 
each two handfuls, and twenty live swallows, and beat 
them altogether in a great mortar, and put to them 
a quart of neat's-foot oil, or May butter, and grind 
them all well together, with two ounces of cloves, well 
beaten. Then put them all together in an earthen 
pot, and stop it very close, that no air come into it ; 
and set it nine days in a cellar, or cold place ; then 
open your pot, and put into it half a pound of white 
or yellow wax, cut very small, and a pint of oil or 
butter. Then set your pot, close-stopped, into a pan 
of water, and let it boil six or eight hours, and then 
strain it. This oil," adds my author, '*is exceedingly 
sovereign for any broken bones, bones out of joint, or 
any pain or grief, either in the bones or sinews." 

Ebitest. What a horrible mess! I suppose the 
original compounder went upon the calculation that 
out of so many arrows shot it was a chance that one 
would hit the target. But how could such a strange, 
inert, nostrum maintain its reputation for two or 
three centuries P 
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Fabboit. Most probably because, being inert, Na- 
ture had, in some eases, a fair chance given her of 
righting herself; in others, because the friction used 
in applying the remedy to the affected part was really 
beneficial, though the application itself was valueless. 

Ebkest. Was the whole pharmacopceia of our fore- 
fathers equally inert, think you ? 

Fabsok. Not by any means. Much of it was fright- 
fully mischievous; so mischievous that the patient 
must often have had the best chance who lived farthest 
from the doctor. Our advantage, in these days is^ 
that we have a more accurate knowledge of the con- 
struction of our bodies, of the nature and treatment 
of disease, and that drugs are now imported which are 
at once more safe and more powerful in their action, 
than our indigenous simples. 

Ebkest. But were our '^simples" indigenous? 
There can be no doubt that such medical knowledge 
as was to be found among us some centuries ago, was 
chiefly confined to the monasteries, whose gardens 
supplied the most powerful remedies then in vogue. 
Every botanist must have noticed that it is in the 
neighbourhood of monastic ruins that the greater part 
of those plants are to be found which, though now 
naturalized, are suspected to have been introduced 
from abroad. 

Fabsoit. Like the Birthwort at Godstow P Yes, 
there can be no doubt about it. Many such plants 
carry their origin in their names. The Alpine dock 
is still known as '^ Monk's rhubarb." And S. John's 
Wort, Herb Bennet, with Marygold, and scores of 
similar designations, smack of an ancient dedication 
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to Our Lady and the saints ; through whose inter- 
cession, perhaps, it may have been held that they 
owed their healing powers. Still, the greater part of 
the old materia medica was derived from the flowers, 
leayes, roots, and seeds of indigenous plants. It is 
true that they have fallen into disrepute, but there 
was a time when the English soil was believed to afford 
A specific remedy for every disease which flesh is heir 
to. Here and there we possessed a herb, like the alL- 
heal, and the tutsan, (toute saine) and the self-heal, 
which superseded in merit all other remedies. And 
there was an old proverb which ran, '^ Sell your coat 
to buy Betony.'* And not only had we that which 
would allay all our pains, but in the Borage, (an in- 
troduced plant, however,) we had a friend which would 
introduce us to the bright side of everything ; for the 
rhyme said — 

** Ego Bongo 
Gaadia semper ago.'' 

But passing by these elixirs of life, whidi somehow or 
other never checked the ravages of grim death, there 
was some herb of the field whose special office it was 
to heal some particular disease. Thus, we had, and 
still have, wound- wort and nipple- wort; spleen-wort 
and squinancy-wort : rupture-wort and navel-wort; 
nay, even wart-wort and mad-wort, stitch-wort and 
sneeze-wort. We have our whitlow-grass for the 
gathered finger, and scurvy-grass for the scorbutic 
patient ; worm-seed as an anthelmintic*; fever-few to 
quiet the bounding pulse ; gout-weed for a cataplasm 
for the victim of luxury. And, not to make our list 

Q 
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of bomelj remedies too long or too tmBavoiuy, the 
perturbed housewife, who was making a crusade 
against parasitic vermin would find fly-bane, flea-bane, 
and louse-wort, growing at her yeiy doors. I suppose 
that none of the herbs I have just mentioned, are ever 
applied now-a-dajs, as they were of old ; but some of 
feebler powers, as horehound, and coltsfoot, and agri- 
mony, are still popular remedies in pulmonary disease, 
while in other forms of complaint, the broom-tops, the 
dandelion roots, and the leaves of the fox-glove, are 
among the most potent agents that can be employed 
by a modem physician. 

Ebitest. Do yon know what the simples are which 
are most in vogue among the cottage practitioners, — 
the old women who still in their simplicity endeavour 
to effect cures by simples ? 

Fabsok. The race is, I believe, extinct at Eisher- 
ford. The last, one of the shrewdest and most ob- 
servant, as well as the most industrious of her sex, 
died a few years since, and I should think made no 
legacy of her receipts, for she was called out of this 
world by a sudden summons. How poor she was in 
early life you may guess when I tell you that the 
stockings she knitted for her large family were wholly 
made from flocks of wool, which she had picked up in 
the fields or by the hedge sides where the sheep were 
pastured. She was a most indefatigable maker of 
patchwork, and had a frame of her own contrivance 
for enabling her to quilt her counterpanes with cor- 
rectness and facility. I should think that before she 
grew infirm she might have been an exceedingly good 
^ ; but she was past that work, when I knew her. 
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and contented herself with doing what good she could 
among her neighbours by giving them drinks in illness. 
She was not very communicative about her remedies ; 
but she told me some of them. Mouse-ear she avowed 
to be an infallible specific for quinsey, and dock-roots 
and daisy-roots for the tooth-ache. Yor fevers she 
would administer a decoction of tansey and yarrow ; 
and I have heard her say that the best of eye-washes 
was made of maidenhair and celandine. I did not dare 
to be too inquisitive, but I have used my eyes when I 
have met her returning from gathering simples, and I 
have noticed the plants which were wont to be hung 
up to dry from the rafters of her " houseplace ;" and, 
so well as I remember, they were pellitory and grom- 
well, mallows and cole-worts, saxifrage and speedwell, 
with leaves of the polypody, and roots which I believe 
were those of the male fern. Poor old Dolly ! not 
long before her death she protested to me that she 
had seen two "corpse-candles" flickering at no great 
distance from her door, and knew that they were come 
for her. By a strange coincidence two corpses were 
carried forth from her dwelling not very long after, 
— her daughter's and her own. 

Ebnest. And what do you suppose she saw ? 

Fabsok. Just what she said she saw, — *' corpse* 
candles." Whatever my doubts may be with respect 
to the theory suggested by the name, I have none 
whatever as to the ihinff ; for I have seen a lambent 
flame taking impossible jumps in one of our meadows, 
— not indeed frequently, but often enough to be quite 
satisfied that my eyes were not deceiving me, and that 
the light was that of an exhalation, a bona fide '^ Will 
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of the Wisp/* and that poor Dollj's superstiiloiis 
fean had not frightened her out of her senses. I 
never could understand how carhuretted hydrogen 
could be spontaneously kindled in the meadows op- 
posifce my windows, but of the existence of the gas 
there I have no doubt, for I hare ignited the babbles 
with a ludfer match as they have risen under the pie- 
sure of a stick from plashy spots in which vegetable 
matter has been decaying. But we have been wan- 
dering from the special subject of our colloquy^ that 
of medical relief to the sick poor. 

Ebnxst. What think you of the plan which has of 
late been strongly advocated, that, I mean of establish- 
ing rural hospitals, — of having a house in every parish 
in which the sick should be received and nursed ? 

Fabsok. It looks very well upon paper ; but tiie 
practical difficulties seem to me insuperable. In the 
first place, in our small parishes there would be great 
difficulties in the way of finding funds to meet the ez-> 
pense of erecting a building suitable to the purpose, 
and still greater in the way of maintaining it. Bat 
supposing all these smoothed down, the greateat of all 
still remains. Here and there you might find some 
lone body who would be glad of such a sheltering home 
•in sickness: but these would be the exceptions. In 
all ordinary cases the patients would be averse to leav- 
ing their own homes. The husband would rather have 
his *^ old woman" to minister to him, than the best 
nurse you could find; and what sick child is there 
that would be willingly deprived of its mother's or its 
sister's care ? On grounds just or unjust the labour- 
ing classes generally have a great repugnance to being 
inmates of a hospital, and with their strong prejudices, 
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your village hospital would be to them a *^ pesthouse/* 
without any attractions whatever. There are terrible 
evils to be faced in the existing state of things in our 
orampedy ill-ventilated cottages. There can be no* 
thing like comfort, and very little decency, but my 
fbeling is that when all circumstances are taken into 
consideration, the sick poor would be happier under 
their own roofs amid many privations, than they would 
be if supplied with greater comforts elsewhere. 

Ebkest. Then you would rather bring comforts to 
them, than take them to comforts p 

Pabson. Yes,- we must steadily endeavour to make 
cottage proprietors feel their responsibilities. It will 
be a slow process, and a disappointing one : there is 
no remedy for that ; but we must work on, and trust 
God. We must talk and write, and declaim and argue 
till we have imbued the public mind with the convic* 
tion that every cottage miut have its three bedrooms, 
well ventilated, and impervious to weather. We must 
bring medical skill within the reach of the labouring 
poor. And, (which I hold to be the most important 
point of all,) we must have the Sister of Charity, (call 
her by what name you will) — the tender, loving, 
woman, who, for Chbist's sake, will give herself up to 
a nurse's work, and who, though well educated, and, 
perhaps, delicately nurtured, will be content to share 
all the privations of a cottage life. 

Ebkbbt. Haveyouanysuch nurse here in FisherfordP 

Fabsok. Would to God we had ! we could always 
find work for such a person, for there are always cases 
of chronic or acute disease among us where a nurse's 
ministrations n^ould be very valuable. But in times 
when there are severe epidemics such aid would be in* 
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valuable. Twice, since I have lived at Fisherford, in 
1835 and 1850, we have had a fearful visitation of ty- 
phus fever. 1 call it fearful, for so malignant was it 
on the last occasion, that a medical man who had seen 
the fevers of the tropics, declared that in virulence 
this surpassed them all. It lasted from August till 
February, and created so much alarm in the neigh- 
bourhood, that at one time our's was quite a " deserted 
village ;" people would not drive through it, if they 
could help it. Six members of a household of nine 
were swept away in the course of a few weeks. More 
than once there was such a complete panic that even the 
poor, who are usually reckless on the subject of infec* 
tion, would not enter their neighbours' cottages. The 
very women turned cowards, and one day I found a 
poor fellow who had a wife and half a dozen children 
ill at the same time, standing at a wash-tub, endea- 
vouring as best he might to get through '' the week's 
wash." 1 sent to the county hospital for a nurse, and 
I believe they did their best for us, but the only help 
they could supply came in the form of a drunken 
Irishwoman, whom I had to dismiss summarily. 

Ebkest. Had you no nurse, then P 

Fabsok. Yes. Next door to one of the houses in 
which the epidemic raged most malignantly, lived a 
young married woman. She had no family, and she 
felt that circumstance a call to her to give up herself 
to the office of nursing. I never saw nobler self-devo- 
tion. She gave herself thoroughly to the work, and 
even after the fever was seething in her own veins, she 
lay all night on a rug on the floor beside one who was 
more ill than herself in order that the.sufferer might 
want for nothing. 
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• Ebitest. I trust she recovered ! 

Paesok. Why should you ? She had done her work, 
and God, meanwhile, had been providing better things 
for her. There is nothing in this world but trial ; and 
so, her trial ended, He hasted to take her away, Whose 
declared Word it is, that " Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for hi& friends." 

Ebnest. And how did the sufferers manage when 
she was gone ? 

Fabsoit. God always provides. It was a terrible 
visitation, enough to appal the bravest, for in the clos- 
ing scene there was hemorrhage from every mucous 
surface of the body. Blood flowed from mouth and 
nose, and eyes and ears, and the dying sufferers were 
drenched in their own gore. But still there were 
many things to make us feel that God was very near 
us. Neighbours at hand, and friends at a distance, 
did what they could. Money, wine, clothing, bedding 
came in as they were wanted. Our Eatheb in heaven 
showed that He was watching over us. And in His 
own good time He stayed the plague. In the middle 
of February the disease was still as rife as in Septem- 
ber, and to all appearance as likely to continue. With 
the consent of the Bishop of the diocese we set apart 
a day for the purpose of public humiliation. And how 
such a day, under such circumstances, would be kept, 
you can imagine : 

*< • . • The People prayed 
As with one Toice ; their flinty heart prew soft 
With penitential sorrow, and aloft 
Their spirit mounted, crying * God us aid !' " 

On the day alluded to there lay one fever-stricken pa- 
tient in an evidently hopeless condition. That sufferer 
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died : but he was the last victim. We had not a tnngle 
fresh case after that day, and all the other sick re« 
covered. 

Ebkest. That was indeed the finger of Oob ; and 
as such, I doubt not, it was recognized by your popu* 
lation. 

Pabsoit. For the time ; for the time. But chasten- 
ings harden where they do not soften. It is not for 
us to judge : many hearts, perhaps, were permanently 
touched which gave no direct evidence of it. But out- 
wardly, our experience did not contradict that of 
others elsewhere. He that was holy was holy still, 
and he that was filthy was filthy still. 

Ernest. There is one point with respect to which 
I should be glad of information. You say that yea 
had great helps : but I conclude that medical attend- 
ance was not provided gratuitously. Some of the suf- 
ferers, I presume, were paupers, and so were under 
the care of the parish ; others would belong to some 
friendly society, and so have the club doctor: but 
some, I suppose, had no such advantages ; how were 
the medical expenses met P 

Pabson. Put the question in another form. How 
is the independent labourer ever to pay his doctor's 
bill? I am thankful to say that the experience of 
more than twenty years has given us an entirely 
satisfactory answer to this question. But the subject 
is so important, that I would crave your patience for 
another colloquy, in which I shall propose to speak 
of our self-supporting dispensary, and our child-bed 
charity. 



COLLOQUY X. 

THE MEDICAL CLTTB, AND THE LYING-IN OHABITT. 

Ebnxst. In our last colloquy we were speaking of 
the sufferings of the poor in sickness. You will think 
I am starting a paradox ; but are not those sufferings 
often increased by the improved medical attendance, 
and greater medical skill of the present day P 

Pabson. You mean that, from the causes you have 
specified, lives are often prolonged indefinitely, which 
under less careful treatment would have been brought 
to a speedy termination ; and that, considering the in- 
evitable privations to which, even in health, the poor 
are exposed, a long illness is about the greatest mis- 
fortune that can fall upon a cottage, 

Ebnsst. Yes. 

Pabson. There is some truth in your notion, no 
doubt, but I think that the advantages greatly pre- 
ponderate in our favour. In the first place, many a 
life is now saved which formerly would have been lost. 
In the second place, where, through the progress of 
organic mischief, a fatal termination is inevitable, mo- 
dern skill finds palliatives to diminish sufferings which 
formerly were wholly unallayed. And in the last 
. place, are you quite sure that even within a cottage, a 
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protracted illness is so great an evil to the patient 
and to those around him ? 

Ernest. Does it not often happen that in cases of 
chronic complaints the family of the sufferer grow 
callous and hard-hearted, and only think of the burden 
imposed on them ? I have known, even in my limited 
experience, a husband grow quite impatient for his 
wife to die, and a mother to murmur at and treat un- 
kindly a poor bed-ridden daughter. 

Pabson. You may find selfishness everywhere : 
but I am very sure that such cases as you mention are 
the exception, not the rule. Ordinarily, the tender- 
ness and patience of the cottage far surpass that of 
the castle. Few whose daily lives do not bring them 
into close contact with the poor have any notion of 
the depth of their loving patience, and of what they 
willingly go through iii ministering to the sufferers of 
their own households, or of those of their neighbours. 
If the cup of cold water given for Chbist's sake shall 
not miss its reward, bright indeed will be the crown of 
many of whose charity and self-denial the world knows 
absolutely nothing ! But to return to the point from 
whence we started : looking at a man's highest inter- 
ests, I cannot consider the protracted illness of even 
a pauperised labourer in any other way than as a 
merciful visitation. "Whom the Lobb loveth, He 
chasteneth." It is only illness that affords a labourer 
the opportunity of intimate communication with his 
Parish Priest. The life of most labourers is one of 
unintermitting toil from year's end to year's end, for 
forty or fifty years. In too many instances the tone 
of his mind is lowered by a life so spent. It is a harsh 
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word to use, but he is often brutalized by it, till he 
becomes a mere animal, guided by animal instincts 
only, and forgetful of God. Eor such a man, a 
lengthened illness seems the only chance of awakening 
him to a sense of his responsibilities : but even in 
more favourable cases, v^bere the care of the soul has 
not been utterly neglected, an opportunity of prepara- 
tion, 

** That like the Roman in the Capitol 
He may adjust his mantle ere he fall/' 

cannot but be a great blessing to the labouring man, 
however straitened his temporal circumstances may be. 

Ebkest. I do not doubt it. Yet there are cases in 
which the malady drags its weary length along for 
months, or even years, after the sufferer has attained 
to such measures of faith and patience that one cannot 
doubt that he has made his calling and election sure ; 
and I was rather thinking of such cases as these. 

Pabsok. "Well : and may it not be for such that 
God is preparing "that little coronet or special re- 
ward, extraordinary, and besides the great crown of 
all faithful souls," which Scripture leads us to hope 
may be the portion of His greatest saints? that as 
one star differs from another in glory, so they who 
have borne the sharpest cross for the longest time, 
may attain to a brighter sphere than those who have 
less welcomed the chastening rod of God P And be- 
sides, who that has ministered much among the sick 
can doubt that the sufferings of the patient are often 
protracted, not less for his own benefit, than for exer- 
cising the faith and patience of his family, and of those 
around him ? 
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Ebitest. Have jou many cases of protracted illness 
in Eisherford P 

Pabboit. I think we have always one or two such 
cases. I do not know enough of medical statistics to 
be able to say what is the number of victims which 
pulmonary disease fairly claims out of every thousand, 
but I should think that of those who die among the 
village-poor of the midland counties, one in every ten 
or twelve die of consumption or some kindred malady. 
And of late years we have iiot unfrequently had in- 
stances here of that most Hngering and suffering ma- 
lady, disease of the hip-joint. 

Ebnbst. What weariness and listlessness must be 
the companions of such sufferers, even when they are 
free from pain! How heavily must time hang on 
their hands ! 

Pabson. Why so ? 

Eb^bst. Books can hardly be the solace to a cot- 
tager which they are to ourselves in times of sickness. 

Pabsok. In acute disease the educated and unedu- 
cated are, I believe, in that respect, very much upon 
an equality : books are no solace. The Bible itself is 
often an impossibility. But in chronic disease, the 
poor have, I think, quite as much comfort in a book 
as the rich. They are slower readers, but they digest 
better what they read, — perusing, perhaps, but a few 
lines at a time, but meditating upon it. And I am 
thankful to say that I have lately devised a plan which 
seems to help such quiet meditation exceedingly, and 
so turn to good account, hours which otherwise might 
be weary and listless. 

Ebnest. What is that P 
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Fabsok. I believe I shall best describe it by calling 
it an album for the sick. I was first led to think of 
it by seeing the manner in which Hering and Ee- 
mington's series of Scripture Prints were valued in our 
cottages, and by noticing that a consumptive patient 
had moved a wretched, smoke-blackened, daub of the 
Crucifixion from its usual position over the fire-place 
to a position where, from being at the foot of the 
sufferer's bed, it would be always in his sight. And 
further, I remembered the intense pleasure with 
which, as a child, I was wont to study a book filled 
with Saints of the Boman Calendar, painted and il« 
luminated on vellum, and bordered with marvellous 
lacework cuttings produced by the scissors and fingers 
of, I think, nuns in Madeira. 

Ebkest. The precursors, probably, of the stamped 
vignettes imported from abroad, and which of late 
years have found their way in large numbers into 
some of our London shops. 

Pabsoit. I fear so ; for a viler progeny of decent 
parents could hardly be found anywhere. One could 
look at the old vignettes of patron saints. Saint 
Theresa or Saint Benedict, Saint Bosalia or Saint Se- 
bastian, as one can look at a Murillo or a Corregio ; 
with somewhat, I mean, of reverential sympathy for 
those who loved to have such objects before their eyes, 
and not without the feeling that they should be re- 
membrancers to ourselves, to excite us to love and to 
good works; but as for the modem affairs, ninety- 
nine in every hundred of them are to my mind posi- 
. tively loathsome. Holy things seen through a haze 
of Prench sentimentality become shocking. The pic- 
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tares, leering or mawkish as the chance may be, are 
bad enough, but the stanzas usually appended, erotic 
or profane, really make one shudder. Here in Eng- 
land, engravings are so costly, or if not costly, so in- 
ferior, that one must turn to a foreign market for the 
materials wanted for an album such as I desired to 
prepare. By the kindness of a friend in Germany I 
was enabled to get a supply of Scripture prints, many 
of them from designs by Overbeck and artists of equal 
celebrity, at a rate varying from a penny to threepence 
each. Our next step was to have a couple of volumes 
strongly bound, of a size and weight not cumbersome 
to an invalid ; the pages not being of paper, but of 
brown holland, — (a plagiarism from the ''indestructi- 
ble" albums which rejoice our nurseries) ; and into 
these we pasted our pictures. On the same, or on 
the opposite page we pasted a few verses of Scripture, 
a prayer, a hymn, or some extract from a religious 
work, bearing directly on the accompanying picture, 
or suggesting some doctrine or duty, some source of 
consolation, warning, hope, or patience, which should 
be appropriate to a sick person. 

Ebnest. Were these extracts written or printed P 

Pabsok. Printed, and in a good legible type. Ma- 
nuscript is often a difficulty not to be got over by those 
among our poor who are indifferent scholars, and it 
would be a toil rather than a pleasure for one in pain 
or weakness to decipher a written extract. 

Ebksst. How did you manage to provide Bueh 
extracts P 

Pabsok. a couple of old Bibles and Prayer Books, 
a few devotional works, and cheap hymn books sup- 
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plied material for our scissors ; and having the subject 
of our " Sick-albums" constantly before us, we often 
found in odd numbers of old magazines, in news- 
papers, and the cheap literature of the day, bits of 
poetry or words of wisdom which deserved a better 
fate than to be read once, and be then forgotten. 
Thus, by degrees, our volumes grew and prospered, 
and have enjoyed so great popularity, been so well 
thumbed and worn, that I am full of hope that they 
have been a means of good to many of our sufferers : 
have helped to strengthen such as were standing; 
to comfort and help the weak-hearted ; and to raise 
up the fallen. 

Ebitest. Thank you for the hint! When I am 
Perpetual Curate of " Kennaquhair" (what a talent 
for finding good names, or making them, had Scott !) 
my flock shall have a sick album. But I must claim 
the fulfilment of a promise by which I may hope that 
the sufferings of sickness may be allayed. You un- 
dertook to give me some account of the Fisherford 
Medical Club, and its working. 

FABSOif. Willingly. And all the more willingly, 
because it has stood the vicissitudes of more than 
twenty years, and therefore has had a fair trial. 

Ebnest. What led to its institution ? 

pABSOir. It so happened that when I came to 
jPisherford there were a good many of our labourers 
over-head-and-ears in debt to the medical attendants 
in the neighbourhood, and though great patience and 
forbearance had been shown, it was not to be expected 
that medical men who had their own bread to earn 
would continue (as they were doing practically) to 
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give attendance and medicines to our labouring poor, 
for nothing. There is no possible way in which a 
labourer on the weekly wage of twelve or thirteen 
shillings a week can meet a doctor's bill of ten or 
twenty pounds, and a severe accident, a chronic ail- 
ment, or an epidemic sweeping through a household, 
may easily involve a debt of either of those amounts. 
Some will send for the doctor without any thought of 
paying him, in which case the medical attendant is 
deprived of his just due. Some will not send for the 
doctor because they know they cannot pay him, and 
80 lives are lost which might be saved. In either case 
a great evil arises. 

Eenest. But was there no club, with its dob-doc- 
tor ; no XJnion^ with its parish doctor P 

Fahsoit. In 1837 the New Poor Law was only 
struggling into existence, and the parish doctor even 
under the old regime, if I remember rightly, was 
only for paupers. A dub there was, but its benefits 
were confined to its own members. There was no 
provision for a labourer who was too independent to 
seek parochial relief, or too weakly or too poor to join 
a club ; and for the women and children of our parish 
there could be no medical attendance whatever, unless 
they paid for it. While I was pondering in my mind 
what I could do to obviate the mischief of the exist- 
ing state of things, and half hesitating whether I 
should not endeavour to set up that which wherever I 
have seen it has left an unfavourable impression in my 
mind, — ^a " Women's Club," I fell in with an account 
of the self-supporting Dispensaries which originated 
in the benevolent conceptions of a worthy surgeon at 
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Southam in Warwickshire ; and I felt at once, with 
Charles Lamb's friend, " them's the jockeys for me.' 
The more I inquired, the more satisfied I became, that 
here was a very simple plan, adapted for all places, 
which would secure to the labourer and his family good 
medical attendance in sickness, and which would gua- 
rantee to the medical attendant, a certain, though, it 
must be admitted, a very moderate remuneration. I 
therefore invited four or five of our neighbouring 
practitioners to meet me. I laid the scheme before 
them, received their suggestions, and the expression 
of their general readiness to co-operate in the experi- 
ment ; and having so done, I called our labourers and 
their wives together, and showed them how, by a 
moderate yearly payment, they might avoid the much- 
dreaded doctor's bill, and yet secure the doctor's 
services. 

Eenbst. And they fell into the plan readily ? 

Pabson. Yes, and have adhered to it ever since, so 
that the club has for many years included all, or 
almost all, of the population whom it was intended to 
benefit. Our sick have had all due attendance ; the 
doctors have been regularly paid; and in one and 
twenty years I do not remember that we have lost a 
shilling by " bad debts." The average of members in 
the first five years was 216 per annum ; in the second, 
255 ; in the third, 330 ; and in the fourth, 320 ; the 
diminution of ten in the last average being explain- 
able by the fact that we found it expedient to restrict 
membership to inhabitants of Pisherford, having for 
some years previously admitted adjoining parishes to 
the privilege ; an advantage, however, which we were 

B 
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compelled to discontinue, in consequence of our not 
receiving a sufficiency of honorary subscriptions from 
the parishes alluded to, to coyer their fair share of our 
increased outlay on their account. 

EsNEST. I apprehend, then, from what you say, that 
your Institution is not, like that at Southam, self- 
supporting ? 

Pabson. "No, it is not. Were it necessary or ad- 
visable so to constitute it, I believe it might be done 
without compromising the existence of the Club ; but 
I see no advantage that would arise from making it 
wholly self-supporting, while the ten or fifteen pounds 
which we receive in the way of yearly subscriptions 
just enable us to give additional privileges to our 
members which greatly advance their comfort and the 
stability of the society, while the neighbourly feeling 
which elicits those contributions has a special value of 
its own, as a proof of sympathy, and as helping to 
unite all classes among us with the bonds of brotherly 
regard ; for, as is implied in the name, our honorary 
members derive no personal benefit from the club, be- 
yond the privilege of recommending the children of 
ordinary members (having more than two) in the pro- 
portion of one child for every five shillings subscribed. 

Ebnest. Of whom do your ordinary members 
consist P 

Fabsoit. Of labourers (and their families) and of 
servants, male or female, parishioners of, or residing in 
Fisherford, whose weekly wages do not exceed twenty 
shillings. 

Ebnebt. What is the scale of payment required of 
your members ? 
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Fabsok. Married couples make a payment of five 
shillings yearly : an individual adult, male or female, 
married or single, pays four shillings ; and each child 
under sixteen years of age, eightpence yearly. Above 
that age, (unless they chance to be idiotic or cripples,) 
the charge is the same as for an adult. A man and 
his wife are permitted to subscribe for themselves 
separately or conjointly, and with or without their 
children. And any member may subscribe for his 
parents or aged relative living under his roof, and past 
work, at the same rate as for a child. 

Ebnest. How and when are the payments made ? 

Fabsoit. Quarterly, in advance, to our secretary at 
the school ; each member or family (as the case may 
be) being supplied with a "club-card" by way of 
voucher, on which are entered the names of the medi- 
cal attendant, and of the person or persons to be 
attended, together with the receipts for the quarterly 
payments. 

Ebkest. This last being a check on any mistakes 
in the entries in the books of the society ? 

Fabson. Yes ; and it is a very important point to 
be attended to. 

Ebkest. I infer from what you have already said 
that you have the services of more than one doctor : 
is that so P 

Fabsoit. Yes; and to that circumstance, more 
than to any other, I attribute the stability of our 
club. Each member may choose his own medical at- 
tendant, and vary that choice from time to time. 
None can be more capricious and unreasonable than 
the poor on the subject of their doctors, — except the 
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rich. And if her grace the Duchefls (who must be 
sapposed hj courtesj to be a person of education) ia 
excuBcd for her whimsies in changing her physician as 
often as she changes her ailments, it would be an in- 
tolerable tyranny to preclude Hannah Stubbs, who, 
poor soul ! has had no education whatcYer, from try- 
ing a fresh hand, when one has clearly failed to find a 
remedy for a malady which lies deeper than drugs can 
fiithom — old age. Mr. B. will do her no more good 
than Mr. A. did ; but she will have the satisfaction 
(such as it is) of determining the fact for herself; and 
perhaps of discarding Mr. B., and consulting Mr. C, 
with no better results. And then she will probably 
return to her first choice, and for the remainder of her 
days will be loud in her praises of him, and avouch 
that she knows by experience that no one else is to 
be compared to him. 

Ebkest. Do not the medical men object to such 
continual '' chopping and changing ?" 

Fabsok. I think that practically there is very little 
chopping and changing. The feeling that the matter 
is wholly at their own decision seems to me to be a 
check upon the caprice of our members in general ; 
and the fact of there being a choice prevents that sort 
of neglect which is sure to grow up under a monopoly. 
A medical man once hinted to me that it would not 
^e worth his while to attend a portion of our members 
only : if he had any, he wished to have all. My reply 
was, that if in skill he outdid his fellow practitioners, 
he would have all ; but that, as to his obtaining the 
sole charge in any other manner, it was a thing not 
to be thought of. Upon the principle on which I 
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should always wish to see two shops, and two shoe- 
makers in our village, I should desire a choice of 
doctors. 

Ebnest. "Would you have two public-houses ? 

pABSOia'. A pertinent question. Master Ernest, and 
not so easy to answer. The greater the monopoly in 
that case, the worse the ale, and therefore so much 
the less temptation to drink it : but, on the other 
hand, two such establishments in one small village 
help to ruin each other. It is a case of the Kilkenny 
cats, whose mutual destruction seems never to have 
caused much mourning. 

Ebkest. I presume that your medical officers are 
required to give their personal attendance, and to find 
medicines : but how do you manage with respect to 
accidents and surgical cases ? 

Pabsoit. They are included under the general head 
of medical attendance ; I mean that there is no extra 
charge for their treatment. In the case, however, of 
any severe or unusual accident, requiring more than 
ordinary attention, or of a serious epidemic prevailing 
(such as typhus fever), a gratuity, in addition to the 
sum due for attendance, is always added to the yearly 
account. I believe that it was a severe accident ('tis 
an ill wind that blows nobody good) which first made 
our club find favour with our population. Soon after 
its establishment, and before many had joined it, a sad 
mishap befell a poor little boy, the son of one of our 
first members. An elder brother, who was a wag- 
goner's lad, was, from some cause, unable to attend to 
bis duties ; and this unlucky boy was for a single day 
sent in his place. The child had had no experience in 
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horses; and to make matters worse, being ill shod 
himself, he was literally put into his brother's shoes, 
which were, of course, much too heavy and too big for 
him : the consequence was that before he had gone a 
quarter of a mile with the team, he was knocked down 
by the foremost horse, and before he could recover his 
legs, the wheel passed over him, breaking his thigh, 
and cutting one leg open from the knee to the hip. 
The marvel was that he was not killed on the spot. 
Happily for himself he had a fair constitution, and the 
case was what the doctors call an interesting one. 
They discharged their duties to him capitally, visiting 
him daily for three months, and making, with Gob's 
blessing, so complete a cure, that he has not even a 
limp in his walk. Well ; all that the parents had to 
pay towards that lad's recovery was eightpence. 

Eenest. No wonder that the Club found favour 
with your flock; but were the medical attendants 
equally satisfied ? 

Pabsok. They made no complaint, and a gratuity 
was added at the year's end. I ought to have said, 
however, that the patients themselves are expected to 
find bottles and bandages : and further, that we lighten 
the cost of supplying medicines, by having a depdt for 
drugs, and a dispenser in this house. 

Eenest. For which you have to pay ? 

Pabsoit. No. The Club pays the dispenser (who 
is our infant schoolmistress) for her trouble ; and it 
allows me fifteen pounds a year for the purchase of 
drugs, a sum which would not go very far unless they 
were supplied to us at wholesale prices. And this 
advantage we owe to the benevolence of a firm known 
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far and wide for a liberality as great as it is modest 
and unostentatious, the Messrs. Southall of Birming- 
ham. I have the more pleasure in so speaking of 
them, and of acknowledging our obligations, since I 
have understood that they are not members of our 
own communion, but belong to the Society of Friends. 

Ebiitest. Can you venture to trust a person who, I 
suppose, could hardly have been educated for the pur- 
pose, to make up prescriptions P 

Pabson. a little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
where there is no good sense or humility to ballast it ; 
but we have a dispenser well qualified in these respects 
for the o£Sce. All the prescriptions are written in 
Latin, and are brought to me for translation, so that 
mistakes are guarded against both as to the nature of 
the drugs ordered, and the times and manner of their 
administration. Hitherto, by God's mercy, we have 
been preserved from mistakes. If ever we feel doubt- 
ful, or the medicine prescribed involves much respon- 
sibility in its preparation, we decline the risk, and 
send the applicant to the medical attendant's surgery : 
but this is a rare necessity, and I am glad that it 
should be so, for it is hard to send a labourer, wearied 
with his day's work a journey four miles out and home, 
for, perhaps, a couple of pills. The way, however, in 
which some medical men write their prescriptions is 
really shameful. I do not know much about the ex- 
amination which they have to pass before they are 
licensed to practise, but sure I am that if I were one 
of the examiners I would ^' pluck" without mercy any 
candidate who could not write a clear, legible hand, in 
spite of the apothegm of the physician that an illegible 
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prescription bad the great advantage of making the 
chemist who had to prepare it, careful. 

Ebnest. Do you not find all this reading of pre- 
scriptions, and directing the preparation of medicines, 
a great deal of trouble P 

Paeson. No : and what if it were ? It is for my 
own people, to whom my time, and all such knowledge 
as I have, belong. In many respects it is a great ad- 
vantage to me to have a dispensary under my roof. 
It ensures me the earliest notice of illness in my 
parish : it suggests the nature, and shows me the pro- 
gress of the disease, through the remedies prescribed ; 
and it often brings me into contact with persons who 
would otherwise avoid the Eectory. I only know of 
two evils connected with our dispensary, and neither 
of them is very great. 

Eenbst. What are they P 

Pabson. In the first place, I think that the facility 
of procuring medicine tends to increase its use unne- 
cessarily. Some of our members obviously think that 
if they pay the doctor five shillings yearly, it is a sa- 
cred duty to consume five shillings' worth of '* doctor's 
stuff;" that uninterrupted health is not of itself a suf- 
ficient blessing, and that they must have the value of 
their annual payment in pills and potions : and some 
who are nervous or timid about themselves are in- 
clined to fly to medicine for trifling ailments^ or for 
those discomforts for which patience is the onlj re- 
medy. Secondly, a dispensary under the Bectory 
roof has a tendency to put the parson and the parson's 
wife in a false position with respect to the medical 
men. In common, every-day complaints we prescribe 
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the common medicines, and thereby save the doctors 
many needless journeys. Upon the success which has 
attended this kind of empirical practice, has grown up 
a faith in our skill ; and often we are assured, when we 
urge a person who is seriously ill to send for a doctor, 
" I would rather take your medicine than the doctor's ; 
and I know it would do me more good." This, in 
cases where we do not see our way clearly, we steadily 
refuse to do, and of course are set down as guilty of 
shameful acts of favouritism. '' When Mary Boe had 
got the influenza the parson doctored her himself: 
and now there's Sally Hopkins, dying a'most, and 
nobody can tell what is the matter with her, and he 
won't give her a drop of medicine, nor a sup of wine, 
or any thing that would do her good, poor thing ! be- 
cause he says he doesn't know that it would be fit for 
her. Just as if a man that knows all about one com- 
plaint, doesn't know about another ! But it's always 
the way. Some folks gets everything, and some folks 
gets nothing. I always said that our parson liked 
them Boes better than us Hopkinses, and here's the 
proof of it !" 

Ebkest. Will you give me a notion of the amount 
of your yearly receipts and payments ? 

Fabsoit. Willingly. The year 1866-67 was one of 
average expenditure, with no unusual call upon our 
funds from the effects of any prevailing epidemic. In 
that year I find that our members' payments amounted 
to £32. 9s. 6d. : the honorary subscriptions to £17 : 
the balance in hand from the preceding year to £26. 
13s. 6id. ; and the interest thereon to 17s. ll^d. : 
making a total of £76. Os. ll}d. Our payments to 
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our three medical attendants amounted to £32. 14>8. 
The cost of drugs was £15: the allowance towards 
the funeral expenses of five members deceased within 
the year (one pound each) was £5 : the fees to the 
secretary, dispenser, and person in charge of the linen 
£2. 10s. : which sums, with £19. 16s. llfd. in hand, 
balanced the account. 

Ernest. You mentioned '* linen : ' ' what is that item? 

Pabsoit. We have found by long experience that 
the loan of sheets is often in- case of illness, not only a 
great comfort to the patient, but that the frequent 
change of bed linen (a thing almost impossible to the 
poor) is an ingredient essential towards recovery. 
These sheets are lent out as required without any 
charge: the only stipulation being that they should 
be returned clean ; and in cases of infectious disease 
we subject them to a second washing, taking care that 
they shall be well soaked previously in boiling water, — 
which temperature has been ascertained, as I dare say 
you know, to destroy all infection. 

Ebnest. I was not aware of it. 

Pabsok. Then, now that you know it, remember al- 
ways to act upon it. The disinfecting powders and 
solutions (each one more detestable than the other) 
may, or may not, destroy infection. That the faith 
placed in them by nervous persons often renders such 
persons less susceptible of infection than they would 
otherwise be I have no doubt ; nor again do I doubt 
that the exhibition of, say, chloride of lime, will de- 
stroy one bad smell by substituting another; but 
whether infection, that most subtle of influences, is 
thereby annihilated, is a very different question. So 
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far as mj observation goes, the best of all disinfectants 
is a thorough draught, in other words, an intense 
dilution of the infective poison. By establishing a 
thorough draught night and day across the interior of 
a house, I have, under God, prevented the virus of 
scarlet fever, which was raging at one end of it, from 
reaching the other. And the sheets and body linen 
used by the sick in the same house, after being 
plunged in boiling water, were taken for weeks toge- 
ther into a house full of children, and were there 
washed without the malady being communicated to 
any of the washerwoman's family. And I know a case 
where so long as the same precaution was used the 
same safety continued, and where, when through 
foolhardiness or carelessness it was neglected, the 
disease within a few days developed itself in all its 
malignity. 

Ebkest. Have you any other conveniences for the 
sick besides those you have mentioned ? 

Fabsok. We have one or two wooden arm chairs, 
and one of those of which the framework is iron, and 
which, by the use of a screw, can be fixed at any angle 
required by the patient, from that of an almost upright 
chair, to that of an horizontal bed. It is a very simple 
and admirable contrivance, of great use in cases of 
spine complaints, and of exhaustion from long illness. 
The cost, I think, did not exceed two guineas, and the 
article was procured from Messrs. Mapplebeck and 
Lowe of Birmingham, who have also supplied us with 
a strong iron bedstead, easily taken to pieces, and 
easily set up in a cottage. In addition to these things 
we have some water pillows, a couple of bed-rests for 
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the support of the back, and a few similar contriv- 
ances ; while, for the convenience of the medical at- 
tendants in sudden emergencies, we have our apparatus 
for cupping, one of Beade's pumps, and one or two 
other things of a like description. These additions to 
our dispensary have been the gradual acquisition of 
twenty years, and some of them are rarely called for; 
but from time to time we find the advantage of having 
them. 

Ebnest. I do not infer from an3rthing you have 
said that your medical club extends its benefits to 
your married women in their confinements. How is 
this? 

Fabson. It does not. We have a separate institu- 
tion, which we designate our lying-in charity, and 
which is altogether under female management, except 
so far as the medical attendants are concerned. It so 
happened that some ten years since two or three very 
deplorable instances of loss of life occurred through 
the ignorance of the one or two village nurses who 
had been employed heretofore. The verdict of a 
coroner's inquest in one of these cases led to much 
inquiry and anxious thought ; and the result was the 
establishment of a system which I am thankful to say 
has worked successfully among us ever since. I be- 
lieve there is no privilege more prized by the class for 
whose benefit it was called into existence, and that ex- 
clusion from it on moral grounds is one of the heaviest 
punishments which we can inflict. 

Ebkest. Will you give me a copy of the rules ? 

Fabsok. Here is one. They are so simple as, I 
think, to require no further explanation. 
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Rules of the Lying-in Charity, 

1. None but honest and industrious poor married 
women, members of the Fisherford medical club, and 
not receiving parish pay, can belong to this charity, 
the object of which is to secure to every such person, 
living in Fisherford, the services and professional skill 
of some experienced surgeon, and also to afford them 
other helps and comforts during their confinement. 

2. Each woman may choose her own medical attend- 
ant, whose fee is fixed at one sovereign under ordinary 
circumstances, but which may be raised to two sove- 
reigns if the case should require unusual attention. 
The ordinary fee is to include all attendance during 
her delivery, and for every complaint during and con- 
tinuing no longer than the month following : but not 
for complaints in her previous state. 

3. Each woman wishing to share in the benefits of 
this charity shall contribute the sum of five shillings, 
which may be paid by weekly instalments of sixpence, 
or, if more convenient, in one or more payments, pro- 
vided always that the whole sum be paid before the 
seventh month. 

4. "When the required sum is paid the treasurer 
will send the name of the subscriber to the medical 
attendant chosen by such subscriber, together with 
an intimation of the probable time when his services 
may be required. 

6. Every subscriber will receive a copy of these 
rules, and a card (similar to those used in the medical 
club) on which her first, and all succeeding payments, 
will be registered. 

6. At the time of confinement, a box of linen and 
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other things required on such occasions, together with 
a quarter of a pound of tea and one pound of sugar, 
will be supplied to such subscriber by the matron, who 
will also provide her with a quart of gruel daily for 
six days. The sum of three shillings will be allowed 
for the expenses of washing. 

7. H^on-payment of arrears excludes from admission 
to the charity. 

8. In case of gross moral misconduct, a subscriber 
may be excluded from the benefits of the charity ; and 
if money has been inadvertently received it will be 
returned. 

9. The treasurer and matron shall be chosen by the 
Bector for the time being. The treasurer will have 
custody of all moneys, keep the accounts, make all 
payments, and undertake the correspondence of the 
charity. The matron's fee shall be one pound yearly ; 
and it will be her business to take charge of the linen, 
<&c. : to see that it is returned at the end of the month 
clean, and in a proper condition ; and also to prepare 
any medicines prescribed by the medical attendants. 
She will report to the treasurer any wilful damage of 
the property of the charity, who will require that the 
loss shall be made good by the person causing it. 

10. There will be a yearly meeting for the inspec- 
tion of accounts, &c. 

11. The rules of the charity may at any time be 
altered by the Bector and Churchwardens conjointly. 

Ebnest. Tour charity is obviously not self-sup- 
porting, or you would not call it a " charity :" how do 
you raise the funds necessary for its maintenance ? 

Fabsoit^. We have no difficulties on that score ; an 
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appeal on the subject seems to come home to the 
hearts of all persons and classes. Our funds are de- 
rived in part from yearly subscriptions, and in part 
from an occasional collection at the offertory. 

Ebnest. Do you think that the scheme would work 
equally well in other parishes ? 

Pabson. I do not see why it should not : of course, 
mutatis mutandis ; for every parish has its own pecu- 
liarities which must be understood and allowed for, be- 
fore the introduction of any scheme which has worked 
well in other places. And let an elder brother say to 
a novice, that two-thirds of the failures which we wit- 
ness among our parochial, or attempted parochial in- 
stitutions, will, if you examine into them, be found to 
have arisen from lack of judgment in the process of 
transplanting. "No one would think of adopting the 
same course of treatment with a myrtle at Penzance 
and on Shap Fells : and why should no pains be taken 
to acclimatize plants of human growth, so as to fit 
them to endure chilling blasts, or a relaxing atmo- 
sphere, as the case may be ? Let me, however, say 
this, in conclusion, that I have been assured by medi- 
cal men that such an institution as our Msherford 
Lying-in Charity, would be impossible among a larger 
population: I mean that medical men could not be 
found to give up the time to it. But, under such cir- 
cumstances, a nurse or nurses properly educated might 
undertake all ordinary cases, reserving the medical 
attendance for cases of doubt or difficulty. 



COLLOQUY XI. 

OLrBS, OLTTB FEASTS, AKD HAEVEST FESTIVALS. 

Ebkest. Do you not think, Parson, that there is a great 
tendency in the present working of the Church sysh 
tern to overwhelm the Clergy with mere temporal 
business P 

Fabson. Of course there is. It appears to me that 
a Bishop who is simply a Beverend Pather in Odd, a 
wise, holy, loving, Parent to his clergy and people, will 
make no way at all unless he be possessed of high ad- 
ministrative talent, and be a shrewd lawyer into the 
bargain. And as for the incumbents of parishes, nine 
in every ten are to a great extent, at least, compelled 
to leave the Word of Qod, and serve tables. Aa to 
the clergy giving themselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word, according to the 
Apostolic example, the thing is simply impossible. 
And even if we were to adopt the Apostolic remedy, 
and, re-establishing the Diaconate, were to devolve 
the temporal business of our parishes upon the lowest 
order in the ministry, that machinery would never 
be got to work in purse-proud England. The deacon 
would be looked down upon very much as we all 
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of US look down upon the apothecary's assistaut, 
and the iDcumbent who desired to maintain his in- 
fluence with his flock would be compelled to keep the 
same position as he does at present in connection with 
the temporal matters of his parish. 

Ernest. Then you are no friend to the revival of 
the Diaconate ? 

Pabsoit. On the contrary, if I had my way, I 
would make every schoolmaster, and every scripture- 
reader a deacon. The assumption of Holy Orders 
should be a sine qud non to both. I would have dea- 
cons by the score in all those mission colleges (call 
them what you please, I care nothing about the name, 
so as we have the thing !) which must be established 
in every large town, if the land is not to be de-chris- 
tianised in toto, and to sink into the heathendom of 
being wholly without G-od. There is nothing that I 
desire to see more than a vast accession to the diaco- 
nate; but were we to have it to-morrow, I believe 
that such is the state of things among us, and such 
the habits and feelings of modem society, that the 
Bishops and Priests would still be obliged to ** serve 
tables," and that the deacons would be the only class 
whom the public would permit to give themselves 
continually to prayer and the ministry of the Word. 

Eeitbst. Because in the eyes of the public, these 
are not objects of the^r«^ consideration? 

Pabsoit. Precisely so. A deacon or a curate will 
be left to work for God, and win souls to Chbist, to 
wear himself out in labours of love without attracting 
any notice from the world, except indeed, when, to 
suit a party purpose, some idle priest starts up as an 

8 
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accuser of his brethren, or some profligate newspaper 
hounds on the mob against the holder of an unpopular 
opinion, and then we may hear such enormous lying, 
and see such acts of infamous injustice, and unmiti- 
gated baseness as were perpetrated on S. Barnabas' 
Day, 1858, at S. James's Hall. But, ordinarily, the 
public expects that all the conspicuous work of a parish 
should be done by the incumbent, and in the eyes of 
the world, it is only his connection with temporal 
matters which serves to make a man conspicuous. 
And therefore, as matters are at present, the incum- 
bents of livings must make up their minds to serve 
tables, and to be occupied td so great an extent with 
the secular portion of parochial matters, as that th^ 
spiritual exertions in behalf of their flocks will be very 
much crippled and curtailed, and that there will be 
great risk lest the tone of their own minds should be 
lowered and deteriorated. 

Ebitest. And how, in your opinion, is that risk to 
be guarded against P 

Pabsok. I see no way except in an habitual course 
of resolution and self-denial which shall ensure to 
them a certain uninterrupted portion of every day, 
which shall be devoted, — not to study, and sermon- 
writing (for which, time must also be found) but to 
intercessory prayer, meditation, and communion with 
God. 

EBinesT. But, at this rate, a parson would have no 
opportunities of relaxation. He could never enter 
into society. 

Fabsok. " Clericus in oppido, piscis in arido." If 
you mean by the term "society" what is usually 
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meant by it, I must needs say that I do not think 
that it is the place for a parson. If he has any good 
in him he will always be " a fish out of water" in a 
mixed company. And that awful question, " What 
doest thou here, Elijah?" will sug^t itself, even 
though there should be nothing positively objection- 
able in the ways or words of those with whom he finds 
himself. 

Ebnest. But our Blessed Lobb did not shrink from 
associating Himself even with *' Publicans and sin* 
ners." 

Pabson. No ; not when His object was to convert 
them. And you may go into mixed society, when you 
have the same object, and no other, in view. 

Ebn£ST. Do you mean to tell me that I am never 
to accept an invitation to a dinner party ? 

Pabboit. I have quoted S. Jerome once: let me 
quote him again, and say to you what he said to Ne- 
potian : " facile contemnitur Clericus, si ad prandium 
invitatus sapius veniat." 

Ebnest. I confess I don't like your authority. 

Pabson. Why not ? The word of the founder of 
monachism in the West, and of the author of the 
Vulgate, should at least be worth listening to. 

Ebi^est. Ay, but there comes over one the thought 
of his dietary in the desert of Ghalcida, and I call to 
mind the picture of his dismal tSte h tSte with the lion 
in the cave at Bethlehem, with a half-starved mouse 
peering ravenously into an empty cup ; and so I ar- 
rive at the conclusion that he was hardly a fair judge 
on the subject of dinner-parties. 

Pabsost. Well, you may take his sentence, "with 
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an abatement/' as the heralds say, if so it seemeth you 
good. My own opinion is simply this, that a parson 
will find it better to work, while he does work, with 
all his might, and when he rests, to rest thoroughly ; 
but not to mingle work and rest in such proportions 
as that it shall be hard to say when he is resting and 
when he is working. The hardest working parson I 
know, — a man who seems only to live to do good, and 
whose health of body is equal to the energy of his 
mind, makes it a matter of principle to absent himself 
from his parish for a certain number of weeks in every 
year, and to discharge his mind, for the time, from the 
" corroding cares," as Izaak "Walton truly called them, 
of his parish. He finds such a course best for himself 
and best for his flock. They miss him in his absence, 
and welcome him on his return ; while he, on his part, 
after a scramble in Spain, or Spitzbergen, a dash up 
the Pyramid or down Vesuvius, at a rate which would 
utterly exhaust most men, returns to his parish work 
invigorated in mind and body, and prepared to toil on 
for another twelve months without respite or recrea- 
tion. Six weeks or two months of unbroken rest from 
parochial anxieties will do more to keep up a healthy 
tone of mind and body, than would be secured by 
dining out two or three times a week, even were society 
far more profitable and instructive than it usually is 
at dinner-parties. 

Ebnest. But do you take into consideration that a 
parson who shuts himself up in his parsonage mast 
miss great opportunities of gaining influence, and of 
doing good, by giving a tone to conversation, and say- 
ing a word in season P 
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Pabsok. It is because I believe that to gain influ- 
ence should be about the dearest object to the parson's 
heart, that I say what I do. I suppose he does his 
work best who gains the greatest influence over the 
greatest number of persons. And the danger, as it 
seems to me, is that the parson who visits much among 
the gentry of his neighbourhood, will, indeed, be fa- 
miliar with one class, — his equals, — and, I dare say, 
may do good among them ; but the good will be done 
for the benefit of a few at the expense of the many. 
In proportion as it is uncertain whether he will be 
found at home or no, he will cease to be accessible at 
all times to all classes of his parishioners. He will 
fall into the ^en^/eman^heresy. And though his flock 
may still speak of him as a ^^ good gentleman," he will 
not present himself to their minds in the only cha- 
racter in which he ought to be presented to them, — as 
their Parish Priest, their spiritual father, counsellor, 
and friend. 

Ebkest. Yet the rich need our mioistrations as 
much as the poor. 

Pabson. a great deal more probably. And they 
must have them ; ofiered, at any rate, if not received. 
But we are not talking about ministrations, but din- 
ners. There is a good deal of truth, no doubt, in the 
saying that if you would find your way to a man^s 
heart you must first enter his house. But there is 
another saying, which I am quite sure has equal truth 
in it, and that is that Familiarity breeds contempt. 
And I do not think that it ever increases the weight 
and influence of a parish priest that he is chiefly looked 
upon in his neighbourhood as an agreeable man in 
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society, or possessed of considerable conyeraationai 
powers. Certainly I ha^e before now heard peraons 
declare that though they had always great pleasure in 
meeting Mr. A. and Mr. B. at a dinner-party, he 
would, on that very ground, be the last person to 
whom they would " open their griefs," or of whom 
they would seek ghostly counsel and advice for the 
quieting of their consciences, and avoiding all scrapie 
and doubtfulness. 

Ebnest. So much the better for Messieurs A. and 
B., if either of them chance to be Curates; for as 
matters stand, they may hunt, or shoot, or fish, all 
day long, dine out every evening, and dance all night, 
neither Bishops nor Archbishops forbidding them, but 
should either of them listen to some penitent avowal 
of transgression, or be so indiscreet as to counsel a re- 
turning prodigal, they may lay their account to having 
their licences revoked instanter. 

Fabson. a truce to your bantering ! The matter 
is too dismal for jesting ! Let us rather revert to the 
subject which was started at the beginning of this col- 
loquy, — the influence, namely, which a parson may ob- 
tain through his connection with the temporal and 
secular affairs of his flock. Here is a case in point, 
for by it I am sure that I have gained an influence 
which I could have obtained in no other manner. To- 
night is " Club-night" in Fisherford, and on me de- 
volve the duties of Secretary, the receiving the mem- 
bers' money, and keeping their accounts. 

Ebnest. And do you think that this gives you in- 
fluence ? 

Fabbok. . I am sure of it. Everything that brings 
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^ parson in close connection with his flock must give 
him influence, provided the ruling thought of his life 
is that he has to watch over souls as one that must 
give account. But the practical difficulty with most 
of us is how to establish that closeness of connection. 
Many of our parishioners are willing enough to com- 
municate with us, but others have all thQ distrustful 
shyness of wild beasts. Either the twinges of an un- 
easy conscience, or some prejudice against, or antipathy 
to the genus parson, keep them out of our way, and 
months and years may elapse before they will give us 
an opportunity of proving to them that we are altoge- 
ther diflerent to the bugbears depicted by their imagi- 
nation ; that we are not so hard, and unsympathising, 
and fault-finding, as they have imagined : but that we 
*' can have compassion on the ignorant, and on them 
that are out of the way, for that we ourselves also are 
compassed with infirmity." Now these good fplks, 
who would never come near the parson voluntarily in 
his character of parson, will approach him without 
suspicion as their club-secretary; or even if they 
should look askance at him for a time or two, will 
grow bolder as they find that he does nothing to 
frighten them away. And so with a little prudence 
and caution, (not the hundredth of that used by the 
fowler in his decoy) the parson will accustom the 
wildest of his people to the sight of him, and take the 
first efficient step towards taming them. 

Ebstest. I can understand all this ; but I am rather 
surprised at your connecting yourself so intimately 
with an institution which in many parishes is such a 
thorn in the clergyman's side that he has no more to 
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do with it than that on one day in the jear he preaches 
the cluh-sermon, when he addresses his hearers as 
persons who, for the most part, are only to be found 
within the walls of a church on the anniversary of the 
club-feast, and who, after coming to worship G-od for 
an hour, will spend the remainder of the day in the 
service of the devil. 

Pabson*. Oh, for that matter, I always think it 
best to take the bull by the horns ! If a parson finds 
his village club a nuisance, he must set his wits to 
work to abate it. It is his vocation to grapple with 
evil, and, with G-od's help, to gain the mastery over 
it. I had much stronger scruples in connecting my- 
self with our club on fiscal, than on moral grounds. 

Ebkest. Why ? do you consider your club unsafe ? 

Fabson. Can you point to any labourers' club that 
is safe ? or in which bankruptcy is not certain, sooner 
or later ? For my own part, I believe that the estab- 
lishment of such an institution for agricultural la- 
bourers only as shall continue solvent beyond a certain 
period, is simply an impossibility. 

Ebnest. But I thought that the Legislature pre- 
scribed rules which all Friendly Societies are compelled 
to adopt. 

Pabsoit. All rules must be certified by an officer 
appointed by Government, and thus a very great 
amount of evil is prevented. And almost every year 
some new law is passed, for the better regulation of 
these societies. Moreover, great pains are taken to 
obtain statistical returns which may afford data for 
future legislation. And where a club adopts the en- 
tire set of rules put forth by Government authority. 
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such club will probably be permanent. Mechanics 
and artisans who are in receipt of good wages, will 
have no difficulty in making the required payments ; 
but they are too high for the labourer on twelve shil- 
lings a week. And so there seems no present choice 
but to allow him to enrol himself a member of a body 
whose constitution is more or less vicious in principle, 
and of which the usual history is this ; that so long as 
the members first enrolled are young, and so long as 
they can induce young and healthy lives to join them, 
the institution flourishes, and a good round sum accu- 
mulates in the savings bank. But when twenty or 
thirty years are come and gone, there is a steady, 
heavy drain on the accumulated fund for *^ sick pay ;" 
there is no infusion of fresh life by the enrolment of 
new members. Young men are shy of joining it. 
And at length the balance to the credit of .the club 
dwindles down to some five and twenty pounds, and 
then, with inevitable bankruptcy staring them in the 
face, the surviving members agree to share the remain- 
ing funds between them, and dissolve the club. 

Ebkest. a cruel case where a labouring man who 
has been paying in something like a pound per annum 
for forty or fifty years, and drawing out but a few 
pounds for " sick pay" during the whole of that period, 
discovers, (just at the moment when, at three-score 
years and ten, his health is breaking up, and disease 
sets in,) that his club can do no more for him than 
hand over to him some three or four pounds as his 
share of its balance at the bank, and turn him over to 
the tender mercies of the union, and the parish doctor. 

Fabsoit. It is indeed : so much so, that I have 
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often thought that the pkn adopted at Emsworth, and 
recorded by Mr. Newland in his invaluable lecture on 
Village Clubs, was about the fairest that could be de- 
vised. Those poor fishermen wound up their accounts 
at each anniversary ; divided the money, and dissolved 
their club. The worst that could happen under such 
circumstances was, that a man who fell sick at the 
end of the twelvemonth would get but a few weeks* 
** sick pay," while one who was invalided early in the 
year would drain the box more heavily. i?his was, of 
course, a hardship ; but a much less hardship than the 
break up of a club into which some poor fellow had 
been paying an ill-spared portion of his hard-earned 
wages for half a life-time or more. 

Ebkest. But if you proposed to put all clubs on 
the same footing as that at Emsworth, no one would 
listen to you. 

Fabson. No ; for on his own testimony we know 
that no one listened to a much abler and better man, 
—Mr. Newland : and therefore all one can do is to 
make the best of a bad job, biding one*s time, and en- 
deavouring as opportunities arise, to suggest improve- 
ments, and to get them incorporated into the rules of 
our society. 

Ebnest. What has been the history of your own 
connection with it P Clubs are apt to be jealous of 
clerical interference. 

FxsiSON. I suppose I have never shown any wish 
to interfere, for I was content to wait for that which 
I saw was, sooner or later, inevitable, and which, 
when it came, would give me the power of serving my 
friends here. Before I became parson at Fisherford 
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it boasted of having a very numerous and influential 
club, which, at one period, had a balance of above a 
thousand pounds in its favour. The usual result fol- 
lowed. The members believed that they had a length of 
purse which would warrant any amount of extravagance, 
and I have understood, (but I know not how truly) 
that the treasurer or secretary for the time being was a 
person who had not much scruple in spending other 
folks' money. I never heard him charged (as so often 
happened elsewhere, before the legislature interfered 
for the protection of these institutions) with personal 
dishonesty, but at his suggestion money was lent on 
what he alleged to be safe investments, but which 
were eventually discovered to be very much the re- 
verse. So between these two stools, — a squandering 
fraternity, and a not over-scrupulous head, — the un- 
fortunate club came to the ground : it went the way 
of all clubs, leaving nothing but animosities and ill- 
will behind it. Like the Phoenix, however, it revived 
from its ashes, and like the Hydra, it had the power 
of self-multiplication. And so I found two clubs at 
Eisherford when I became its parson, each hating the 
other like dog and cat, and both, as usual, having the 
seeds of decay bound up with their very constitution. 
One of these societies soon died out : the other sur- 
vived, an average sample of an ill-conditioned village- 
dub, with its monthly meetings at the public-house, 
where more was spent for ale, than for the club-pay- 
ment ; and with its anniversary, which never passed 
off without drunkenness and uproar. On this anni- 
versary the members came to Church, and invited the 
parson to preach a " club-sermon." For some years I 
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did this, but not without heavy miBgivings that the 
whole thing was little better than a mockery and pro- 
faneness. However, it afforded me the opportunity of 
addressing home-truths to our members both in public 
and private. And by degrees I began to see that the 
better disposed members of the society were as much 
alive to the evils of its constitution as myself, but were 
at a loss to know how to mend it. This gave me 
good hopes that, as time went on, the feeling would 
be intensified, and in a quiet way I did my best to fan 
the flame of growing dissatisfaction, biding my time 
till I should be invited to advise. At length the long 
expected occasion occurred. On one anniversary, 
when there was more rioting and drunkenness than 
usual, the police were called in, a fight ensued, and the 
end was that some three or four delinquents were car- 
ried off to the lock-up in a neighbouring town. As 
good luck would have it, the members captured by the 
police were among the most respectable men in the 
society. So by break of day there was a band of 
weeping wives at the parsonage, seeking the parson's 
counsel, and protesting that they would make their 
husbands do anything that he advised. I had been 
standing at the foot of the tree with my mouth open 
for a long while ; but the apple popped into it at last ! 

Ebnest. Probably the wives had found out to their 
cost (what wives in another rank of life are said to 
have found out too,) that a club may be a very expen- 
sive amusement, and a very sufficient receipt for the 
destruction of domestic comfort. "What was your 
next step ? 

PiJtsoN. I put myself in communication with our 
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Fisherford landowners and their tenants, and with 
their co-operation a plan was devised which has worked 
successfully since. I emhodied the proposal in a 
short address which I printed and distributed through 
the village, in order that the matter might be well 
studied and conned over. In this address I said that 
after what had occurred, I would not continue a reli- 
gious service which was in fact a mockery of God, 
seeing that it was a preliminary to rioting, and drunk- 
enness, and taking His Name in vain ; and that the 
farmers of the parish and others who had been hono- 
rary subscribers, not being disposed to countenance 
such disorders, would cease their connection with the 
society, a« at present corutituted. But then I pro- 
ceeded to make a proposition. "If," I said, "you 
will withdraw your club from the public-house, and 
make it a fundamental rule of your society that none 
of its meetings shall be held there ; if you will pass 
such rules as shall discourage such misbehaviour as we 
have just witnessed ; and if, in the last place, you will 
submit your rules generally to the proper government 
officer for his revisal and sanction, we will permit the 
club to hold its meetings at the Infant School ; and 
will provide the yearly Club Feast out of our own 
pockets, making such and such an allowance of ale to 
each member at, and after dinner ; giving tea and cake 
in the evening to the members, their wives, and chiU 
dren within a certain age ; and lastly, we will give a 
dance by way of conclusion to the feast." 

Ebi^est. This was indeed taking the bull by the 
horns: and the result, I suppose, was what you 
anticipated P 
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Pabbok. It was verj much what might have been 
expected. It is the most difficult thing in the world 
to make the labouring class believe that anything 
can be done for them from thoroughly disinterested 
motives, from the simple desire to help them, and to 
serve Gk)D. The wild-beast instinct of distrustfulness 
is one of the last infirmities they shake off: and even 
in cases where it is impossible that any object of self- 
interest can lurk in the background, they still eye 
your proceedings with suspicion. They give you credit 
for being longer-sighted than themselves, and for 
having the intention of making your market in some 
mysterious way hereafter. And I have often noticed 
that long after I have gained the confidence of indi- 
viduals, when those individuals are called upon to act 
as a body, the old feeling of suspicion will revive, and 
the leaven of distrustfulness develope itself. To my 
thinking this is an evidence of the most uncomfortable 
description as to the nature of that utterly unsym- 
pathising treatment which the labouring class has re- 
ceived (and, I fear, for the most part still receives) at 
its employers' hands, and of the deep-seated feeling of 
mistrust which it has engendered. The labourer's 
notion is, (and who will deny that he has fair grounds 
for adopting it P) that the sole object of his master ia 
to grind him down to the lowest state of dependency, 
and to screw out of him all that can be got from bone 
and muscle. He believes, not only that his master ia 
indifferent to his well-being and well-doing, but that 
there is a positive antagonism of interest between 
the employer and the employed. And he reasons and 
acts upon the supposition. 
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Ebnebt. Ay, a labouring man in speaking to me, 
no long while since, of this sort of feeling, expressed 
his opinion with respect to the labourers on a certain 
farm which he specified, that if any of them saw one 
of the farmer's sheep on his back in a ditch, and felt 
sure that there was no eye upon himself, he would 
sooner injure his master by letting the animal perish, 
than do him a good turn by rescuing it. Well, the 
leaven of suspicion worked among your club-members ? 

Pabsok. To a certain extent only. A few of the 
old men, in whom the habits of a lifetime were strong, 
could see no advantage in a club which eschewed meet- 
ings at the public-house, and a few of the young men 
thought (and thought very truly) that the plan proposed 
would offer great impediments to kicking up a row, and 
opposed themselves to the contemplated change very 
strenuously ; but they soon found that they were in a 
minority ; and so those who were wise submitted to 
the change, and those who were otherwise joined some 
other club. At the present time, after the experience 
they have had of the working of the new system, I do 
not think that there are two opinions among our la- 
bourers as to the expediency of the change. And the 
best proof of this is that other clubs in the neighbour^ 
hood have emancipated themselves from the thraldom 
of monthly meetings at the public-house. 

Ebnest. What led to your undertaking the office 
of secretary P 

Fabson. The trouble and difficulty experienced by 
my predecessor in making up the Annual and Quin- 
quennial returns exacted by Government. A more 
indefatigable, painstaking, and honest man could not 
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be employed by any society; but he had a way of 
keeping his accounts which no one could understand 
but himself, and not rarely they puzzled him. As for 
making his returns after the G-overnment pattern, he 
would not attempt it, and so he called me to his aid. 
Then, after a time, he grew infirm, and had a long ill* 
ness, before he died, which confined him to his bed ; so 
I became his deputy : and when he died, as there was 
no member of the club who was able, or, if able, was 
willing to undertake the somewhat troublesome office 
of secretary, I consented to enter on its duties. 

Ebnest. Probably it is better that the secretary of 
this sort of society should be superior in rank and 
education to the rest of the body. 

Fabsok. I think so, provided he will be content to 
act as secretary only ; to be ready with advice, that is, 
if it is asked for, but not to volunteer it, or be meddle- 
some or dictatorial. Any attempt to interfere, or to 
intrude upon the independence of the club would be 
resented. The matter is one on which great jealousy is 
felt, and very properly. But when it is obvious that 
there is no attempt to dictate, advice wOl be sought 
as a matter of course. The great advantage, however, 
of having a person of local influence as club-secretary 
is that his presence insures order ; and that he is un- 
consciously a check upon that class of persons who in 
all societies stand in need of control. And further, 
he can do that which a mere labourer will always find 
difficulty in doing, insist, that is, on the observance of 
the rules of the club, and impose the fines which the 
rules prescribe. Standing in a difierent position from 
the rest of the members, while he is careful not to give 
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unnecessary offence, he will not fear offending in cases 
where he has a plain duty to discharge; and since 
there must be two parties in every quarrel, he will, 
show that he has no ill will to those whom he offends, 
and so the ill will which is on one side only will not be 
of a kind to last long. Finally, there is, I think, less 
likelihood that the funds of the society should be 
wasted or misappropriated, where the secretary is 
under no temptation to use in any way the money 
which passes through his hands. 

Ebksst. Have you found your method of conduct- 
ing your Club Peast successful ? and have you been 
always able to raise the necessary funds for provid- 
ing it ? 

Pabsok. I can answer with a safe conscience in the 
affirmative to both your inquiries. And I think I can 
say that our Club Peast as now managed, is more 
of a holyday, and a holyday to more than it was in 
old times. The greatest of all the great evils of our 
labouring system is, in my opinion, the fewness of the 
holydays which the labourer gets in the course of the 
year. Almost all other classes get or take a certain 
number of days of recreation annually : but the agri- 
cultural labourer has nothing but grinding toil from 
year's end to year's end except it be on his dub-day. 
No wonder that when he has a holyday he is at a 
loss how to make the most of it, and plunges into 
every excess that he can. And very ill does it be- 
come those who are satiated with recreations of all 
kinds to judge the poor fellow harshly who gets tipsy 
and uproarious on the one day in the year on which 
he is permitted *^ to enjoy himself." The remedy for 
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such evils is not to be found in police regulations or 
legislative enactments, but in giving our labourers 
more holidays. 

Ebnest. It will be no easy matter to induce em- 
ployers, whether manufactiu^rs, or agriculturists^ to 
adopt your views. 

Fabson. Probably not. But for all that, the gree- 
diest, most close-fisted, and hardest-hearted hunks 
among them, who would sneer at an act of benevo- 
lence, and fall into a rage if he were called upon to 
show love to his brethren for Chbist's sake, would 
find it would serve his worldly interests to give his 
people an occasional holiday. He would find (and 
this is the only argument that would tell with such an 
one) that he would get more out of them by the year's 
end, — more of willing service, and more of actual hard 
work. And so my hope and my belief are, that as time 
goes on, either from a deeper sense of Christian duty, 
or from sharp-sightedness with respect to their own 
advantage, employers will be more ready than they are 
at present to grant holydays. And thus either way, 
from whatever motive the holyday is granted, the em- 
ployed will be benefited. To revert, however, to our 
Club-feast at Fisherford. For some years it was a 
holyday to those only who were members of the club, 
and was held, as such gatherings usually are, at Whit- 
suntide. Two or three years ago, however, some of 
my kind-hearted neighbours bethought themselves of 
another reform which would be advantageous to those 
whom they employed. Here, as in most other agri- 
cultural districts, the farmers had been accustomed 
to give their labourers a harvest supper, when the 
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crops were gathered in. I do not think that these 
eelebrations were attended with such great evils as 
seem to have prevailed in the Eastern Counties, but 
thej were bad enough. There was plenty of noise and 
drunkenness ; they had come to be looked upon as a 
right, and the effort to show kindness and liberality 
was met by those who received it with no correspond- 
ing feeling. So some of our farmers lost patience, 
and abolished the supper altogether : others kept it 
on, but ** grudgingly, and of necessity." The whole 
subject was looked on with dissatisfaction by all 
parties, when one or two of our landholders came 
forward with a suggestion which did them great 
credit. " "We wish," said they, " to make our public 
acknowledgments to God, year by year, for the com- 
pletion of the harvest, and we wish those by whose 
labours it has been gathered in to rejoice with us. 
We have discontinued the harvest-supper, not from 
motives of stint and niggardliness, but because we 
were satisfied that it did nothing but harm. We are 
quite ready to spend as much and more in doing good. 
Why should we not engraft a Harvest-festival on the 
Club-feast, and make it a day of religious thanks- 
giving, and a complete holyday for our entire popula-- 
tion ? We might begin the day with Divine Service : 
then should follow a dinner for the whole parish, rich 
and poor, appropriating a separate place, (and if they 
wished it, a separate room,) for the club-members. 
In the afternoon we would have games, — hurdle races, 
pig races, climbing, jumping, and such like athletic 
sports for those who like to engage in them ; then a 
tea-drinking, and then a dance." I was, of course, 
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but too happy to give mj assent to the proposal, and 
meeting with general favour, it was adopted. The 
whole plan is as yet in its infancy, and I think capa* 
ble of improvement as we get experience, but I am 
sure the principle is a good one. The worst feature 
of the present arrangement is that it saves mj neigh- 
bours' pockets ; and the labourers get but one holyday 
when they ought to have two, 

Ebkest. The subject of harvest-festivala seems 
creating a good deal of interest throughout the coun* 
try. I lately fell in with a well-intentioned, (though 
rather twaddling) paper of suggestions on the sub- 
ject, which I daresay will do service to the cause. 
Have you seen it ? 

Fabsoit. I believe so: why do you call it twad- 
dling ? 

Ebkest. Because it tells us that "fireworks on 
such occasions are objectionable, as causing a dan- 
gerous excitement among young men." Just as if 
a game at foot-ball or a foot-race did not cause as 
much excitement, or more I The excitement of all 
three is very much the same as that in a bottle of pop 
when the cork is drawn, about as dangerous and as 
soon over. 

Fabsok.. I presume that there are some parishes 
as well as some people that cannot bear squibs. In 
such case the pyrotechnics, literal or metaphorical as 
the case may be, are better avoided. But I confess 
that I abominate the Frocrustean system which pre- 
scribes its Medo-Fersian rules for all places and peo« 
pie, and dogmatizes with equal facility for the Levia- 
than and a cockboat. Here at Eisherford, fireworks 
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hare been a delight to our people for these twentj 
years, and no harm moral or physical has resulted 
from them. In a neighbouring diocese, in the church* 
yard of the parish of Chickabiddy Combust, is a head- 
stone with the melancholy inscription, 

" Here I Ue, 
With a sky. 
Rocket in my eye." 

And so inflammable are the inhabitants, that even on 
the Eifth of November the little boys are prohibited 
from making a bonfire. Evidently the people of the 
two parishes have different idiosyncrasies, as the doc- 
tors say. But that being the case (and the rule is of 
universal application) why is the one parish to be 
victimized for the infirmities of the other ? Why is 
it to be laid down as a rule that what is expedient at 
Berwick is expedient at Truro f 

Ebvsst. In the Companion to the Lichfield Dioeeean 
Church Calendar for the present year, there is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting tabular analysis of Harvest Feih 
tivals held in 1857 in different parishes in ShropshirOi 
so arranged under various heads as to supply all need* 
ful information for those who are contemplating the 
establishment of a harvest festival. 

Fabsok. I have seen it, and think it one of the 
most thoroughly useful and practical documents of 
its kind that I have ever met with ; and I wish I 
knew how to suggest to its compiler (whoever he may 
be) that if he would print it in a separate, form, and 
add to it from year to year, he would do good service 
to our parochial institutions, and help forward the 
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progress of a very important movement. We parsons 
must, from the very nature of our duties, be a good 
deal confined to one spot, lead lives more or less iso- 
lated, and know less of what is going on beyond the 
limits of our own spheres of duty, than is the case 
with those who are not bound to strict residence in 
one spot. The knowledge of what has been effected 
in other places is not only highly suggestive, but it is 
a great help and encouragement. Scores of timid, 
hesitating men have been led on by a sight of Mm-' 
ter8*8 List to augment the services in their respec- 
tive parishes, moved thereto by a godly jealousy, or 
strengthened to endure anticipated opposition by the 
success which has crowned the firmness and persever- 
ance of others. The Gruardian newspaper, and others 
of our periodicals give a helping hand to our parochial 
clergy by chronicling parochial events and experiments 
which present features of unusual interest, but what 
is most wanted is an insight into the manner in which 
the same objects are worked out in different parishes, 
among people in various states of progress, and unlike 
each other in their habits and modes of feeling. This 
can only be obtained by such a comparison of one 
place with another, and a study of details such as no 
weekly journal could find time to collect, or present 
in a tabular form. But if some active, earnest-minded 
man would present us with a Year Book of Parochial 
progress, he would do infinite service to the cause of pro* 
gress generally, and produce a very interesting volume. 
Ebvest. I think that that motley and uncomforta- 
ble volume, the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church 
in America (£ do not use the words unkindly^ or 
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without making allowance for the difiSculties of those 
who compiled it, but simply as regretting its short-' 
comings) has an office much needed by ourselves, " a 
form of thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth," the 
use of which is prescribed at the beginnihg of autumn. 
You must have felt the want of such a form at your 
Harvest-festival. Were you able to give your service 
a distinctive character ? 

Fabsok. Well, I hope I did not transgress the 
Act of Uniformity to any great extent ; no man is 
bound to criminate himself, and what was done was 
not done without the cognizance of those who might 
have forbidden it had they been so disposed. The 
most, however, that could be done would be to alter 
the psalms and lessons, if those of the day should 
chance to be altogether inappropriate. Gt)od hymns 
and anthems for such an occasion are not difficult to 
find : and a psalm chanted in procession would pro- 
bably not infringe any enactment. The old service- 
(enjoined, I believe, by Queen Elizabeth) for the Eo- 
gation days, suggests the psalms which might be so 
used, — the 103rd, namely, and the 104th. Here at 
!Fisherford, we have, as you know, an avenue leading 
to our church gate. Down this avenue comes our Club 
in grand state, with wands, and badges, and banners, 
drums beating, trumpets sounding, with the rest of 
the congregation behind them : but the church gate 
reached, drums and trumpets are silent, and the clergy 
and choir meeting the procession, head it, and turn* 
ing round advance towards the church, chanting the 
psalms which have been specified. This of itself would 
be sufficient to give a character to the service of the day. 
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Ebhbst. I suppose your Harvest Peaat is your 
pnlj whole holyday for jour rustic population ? 

Fabsov. It is, but there are other occasions in the 
year on which the people get, at least, half a day. 
For some years past we have had a flower-show, which 
has been the means of working a great improyement 
in our cottage gardens, and to which our people look 
forward with much interest. Then we have a cattle- 
show, with its attendant ploughing match, — an insti- 
tution only recently established, but which is looked 
upon with favour by our agricultural population. And 
lastly, on one day in the year we have what my peo- 
ple call a tea-drinking, and what youthful curates, 
lesthetic and grandiloquous, are wont to designate a 
Dedication Feast. You must be growing woefully 
weary of Fisherford and its egotism, but before I 
draw in my horns, and sink back into the snail-sbell 
of obscurity, I should like to say a few words on this 
subject. 



COLLOQUY XIL 

WAKES, AND TILLAGE ANIOYEBSABIES. 

Fabbon. I proposed at the close of our last colloquy, 
(which entered, as you may remember, more or less, 
on the subject of the necessity of providing an in- 
crease of holydays for the labouring classes,) to say a 
few words about our own Church-holyday here. 
Ebkest. Is it an institution of any antiquity P 
Pabson. a revival of what was good (and there- 
fore obsolete) in the old wake, in substitution for that 
which was evil, and which, as a necessary consequence, 
maintained its place and flourished. In .many parts 
of England all remembrance of the ancient usage of 
keeping festival through the octave of the saints to 
whom the several churches were dedicated, has died 
out, but in most districts there are panshes which 
still observe the !Feast of the patron Saint (with very 
little thought of him, however,) by a *' wake*' or a 
"revel" or a "bustle"; by a rush-bearing, as it is 
called in some parts ; by " frolics " and " hoppings," 
as it is denominated in others. 

Ebnxbt. This last designation, I suppose, being 
derived &om the dancing which formed a part of the 
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merry-making, when our ancestors bad ceased to 
** wake," and fast, and pray, on the eye of the festiTal. 

Fabsoit. I presume so ; a '' hop " is still a slang 
term for a dance. 

Ebitest. To what cause do you attribute this par- 
tial extinction of a custom which was once universal ? 

Faesoit. In the first place, there was the act of 
convocation in 1536 which limited the observance of 
the wake to a single day, and fixed that day to the 
first Sunday in October. To what extent the injunc- 
tion was followed I know not ; but a hundred years 
afterwards (1633) King Charles, in his Book of Sporte, 
inculcated the old observance to the great scandal of 
those who 

''Rednced the Clinrch to Gospel-Order, 
By Rapine, Sacrilege, and Murder ; 
To make Presbytery supreme, 
And kings themselves submit to them, 
And force all people, though against 
Their consciences, to turn saints." 

And so, when Puritanism had got the upper hand the 
wake was extinguished ; and in the reaction which 
ensued when " the king got his own again," it was re- 
vived ; but revived alas ! only in its worst character, 
in such form, that is, as should afford most licence to 
the swaggering, rollicking, drinking cavalier, and be 
most offensive to the sour and vanquished round- 
head. 

Ernest. I presume that, at the restoration, in 
those parishes where the parson was of puritanical 
principles, the wake was not revived ; and that where 
he was one of the opposite party it was restored* 
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Fabsos*. Tou attribute to the parsons of those 
days much greater influence than I suspect they ever 
possessed. I doubt whether, on either side, they had 
as much then as they have at present. What reason 
have you for supposing that the parson had more to 
do with the wake then than he has now ? Do you 
think that in this nineteenth century one of our evan- 
gelical ministers could destroy the observance of the 
wake in a parish where the people were resolute to 
keep it up P or that the most zealous admirer of me- 
disBval customs could restore it where the people were 
resolute to have nothing to do with it ? These obser- 
vances and the manner of observing them must al- 
ways rest more with the people than with the priest. 
Judging from what one reads in the newspapers, 
nothing can be more utterly wicked, licentious, and 
profligate than the wakes in the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, in which the incumbents of the various parishes 
are notoriously men of that school which sets its face 
most strenuously against merry-making in general. I 
conclude, therefore, that these worthy gentlemen 
would extinguish their yearly wakes if they could, but 
find themselves powerless. I, who on most other 
matters should difler from them toto ccelo^ cordially 
agree with them in this respect, yet find myself in 
precisely the same predicament. I conclude, there- 
fore, that both the High Church and the Low Church 
parsons find custom too strong for them« And I 
believe that there has never been a time when it was 
otherwise. The most we can hope to accomplish must 
be done by the slow process of sapping and mining. 
We must educate a race who shall hate wakes as we 
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do. And they in their generation, when we are at 
rest, will accomplish the work of extinction. 

Ebhxbt. It is carious to see the extent to which 
nrejndiee will carry some people. A friend of mine 
who lived in a district such as jou have described, and 
who finding himself unable to put down the wakes in 
his parish derised an admirable kind of school^feast 
by way of counter-attraction, and invited the parents 
to be witnesses of their children's innocent amuse- 
ments, found himself looked upon by his reverend 
brethren in adjoining parishes, as *' countenancing the 
worst evils of the wakes," and was gravely invited by 
his inquisitors to give up his games for the children, 
and confine himself to tea and talking. I do not 
know what his reply was ; but as he was a meek man 
with some fun in him, it must have been worth hear- 
ing. Meanwhile, that denounced school-feast con- 
tinues to be the most satisfactory gathering I ever 
saw, and accomplishes the good intended ; it keeps 
away his people from races they had been in the habit 
of attending, — a result which the tea and talking re- 
commended by his clerical censors has entirely &iled 
to produce. 

Pabsok. I fear we are all of us, — or at any rate 
most of us, — over-apt to prefer the iron hammered on 
our own anvils to any produced elsewhere ; and not a 
few of us are given to forming hard judgments on 
slight grounds. As respects these wakes, no one can 
abominate them more than I do, but the evils found in 
them are not peculiar to them, but are part and parcel 
of human nature which, whenever it can, will turn 
^ into poison. Here, in England, a very remarka- 
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able Nemesis has attended onr wakes. Originallj, if 
I mistake not, the wake was stolen from the heathens 
bj the Christians ; it has taken its roTenge bj making 
Christians heathens. The Saxons, converted by S« 
Augustine, could not make up their minds, even after 
their eonversion, to forego the imroeo\orial anniversaries 
of the Paganalia, and so Gregory the Great prescribed 
the retention of the festival, changing only the object 
honoured. The wake was no longer to be an act of 
devil-worship, but of honouring Goi>. 

Ebitest. And now-a-days the devil-worship is re- 
stored, and God forgotten. 

Fabsok. I fear so ; but it is altogether a mistake 
to suppose that there ever was a time when the wake 
was exempt from evil. Nothing in this world is, or 
can be exempt from evil. To the pure all things are 
pure ; to the filthy all things will suggest the means 
and supply the opportunity of filthiness. I doubt not 
that of old many visited the churches with true devo- 
tion, and offered up an acceptable sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving ; but on the other hand I doubt not 
that every evil of the modem wake (and indeed some 
additional ones) are to be found in days which some 
people really seem to think had no evil in them. As 
long ago as in the time of King Edgar (a.d. 960) 
a canon was promulgated forbidding the people to 
make the wake a season of drinking and debauchery. 
In the reign of King John the evil had grown to 
so great a height that fairs were actually held in 
some places on the Sunday within t\xe octave of the 
Eeast of Dedication, an act of sacrilege which would 
hardly be attempted now. It is curious, as showing 
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how evil perpetuates itself, that that which I have 
found among our Tillages at the present time to be 
one of the worst effects of the wake, — ^the extraTs- 
gance, namely, for a day, which keeps them pinched 
through the remainder of the year, was one of the 
grounds on which^Stubs (the Puritan) in his Anatomy 
of Abuses, denounced these anniTersaries : ** the poore 
men,'* says he, " that beare the charges of these feastes 
and wakes are the poorer, and keep the worser houses 
a long tyme after. And no marvaile ; for many spend 
more at one of these wakes than in all the whole yere 
besides." I did not mean to enter into the subject of 
the antiquities of wakes, but in the same yolume in 
which I met with the passage I have just quoted I 
find so graphic an account of the wake in medisyal 
times that I will read it, premising that the writer was 
evidently a man of the same kidney with Stubs, and 
could find causes of offence equally with him, not only 
in things evil, but in things innocent. Thus does 
Master Barnaby Ghooge (whilome gentleman-pensioner 
to Queen Elizabeth,) translate from the Begnum Fa- 
pisticum of Thomas Kirchmaer, the Bavarian Pro- 
testant divine, who (after the fashion of the time, 
which converted G-erard into Erasmus, and Schwart- 
zerde into Melancthon,) classicized himself into Nao- 
georgus: 

** The dedication of the church is yearly had in mind 
With worship passing Catholic, and in a wondrous kind. 
From out the steeple high is hanged a cross and banner fair. 
The pavement of tiie temple strowed with herbs of pleasant air ; 
The pulpit and the altar all that in the church are seen. 
And every pew and pillar great, are deck'd with boughs of 
green; 
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The tabernacles openM are, and images are drest, 

And chiefly he that patron is doth shine above the rest ; 

A board there stands, whereon their bulls and pardons thick 

they lay, 
That given are to every one that keeps this holyday. 

On every side the neighbours come ; and such as dwell not near 
Come of their own good wills, and some required to be there. 
The young men in their best array, and trimmest maids appear. 
Both jesters, rogues, and minstrels with their instruments are 

here. 
The pedlar doth his pack untruss, the host his pots doth fill, 
And on the table bread and drink doth set for all that will. 
Church-service done, the silly fools to taverns fast do fly, 
Or to their neighbour's house, wherein they feast unreasonably ; 
For six or seven courses they unto the table bring. 
And for their suppers may compare with any heathen king, 
The table taken up, they rise, and all the youth apace. 
The minstrel with them called to go to some convenient place ; 
Where when with bagpipe hoarse he hath begun his music fine, 
And unto such as are prepared to dance hath given sign, 
Come thither straight both boys and girls, and men that aged be, 
And married folks of middle age, there also come to see, 
Old wrinkled hags, and youthful dames, that mind to dance aloft ; 
- Then sundry pastimes do begin, and filthy dances oft. 
When drunkards they do lead the dance with fray and bloody 

fight, 
That hands, and ears, and head, and fiice, are torn in woefiil 

plight. 
The streams of blood gush forth apace, and oftentimes is seen 
The carcase of some ruffian slain, left stiffening on the green." 

I have inflicted on you a large dose of doggrel ; but 
the passage is as curious as it is graphic, and exempli- 
fies in one more instance that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Barring the allusions to the Eomish 
system^ the description of the Bavarian revelries some 
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three hnndied jean ago, miglit senre for tiiai of si 
English wake in the enlightened nineteenth centnzy, 
with the Bchoolmaster ahroad, and the policeman pre- 
dominating over the Chequers. 

EsRST. At any rate, howeTer, we escape ^the 
caivaae of the ruffian slam." CiyiUzation baa done 
something for ns. 

Pabsok. It is not, however, many years since in 
this immediate neighhourhood such a catastrophe oo- 
cnrred. In that case, howev^, the ruffian was well 
slain, — ^if not for himself, poor wretch ! yet for others. 
He did more good by his death, than he had done in 
his life. For the parson of that parish (he was a man, 
you may be sure, of no common energy and per- 
seyerance) taking occasion by the circumstance^ so 
wrought upon the minds of his parishionws, that in 
spite of all the opposition which the publicans and the 
devil raised against him, there has never been another 
wake kept there from that hour to the present. A 
parson, therefore, has killed a wake. That is mj oom- 
fort and encouragement, for with God's blessing, 
other parsons may do the same. 

Ebnest. I should not think that the EisheifoTd 
wake could ever have been a very formidable affidr; 
your population is too limited. 

Pabsok. It was as bad as sin could make it ; and 
as for population, the smaller it is, the more notable 
are the instances of vice where they do occur, and the 
more the responsibility of the parson, for he cannot 
plead that he is overwhelmed with numbers. There 
has been internecine war between the wake and me 
ever since I have had anything to do with IHsharford. 
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Long ago I plainly told my people that with God's 
help I would do battle against it till I had either killed 
the wake or the wake had killed me ; and that in the 
use of all means in my power open and secret, direct 
and indirect, I would never rest till I had destroyed it. 
And was there not a cause ? When I knew Pisher- 
ford the Wake-Sunday was spent by our people in 
such sort, that they felt no shame at seeing cock-fight- 
ing among the men, and women running races for 
shifts on that day. 

Ebnest. Well ; you have no such abominations now. 

Pabsoh". Perhaps not ; but, as says the old proverb, 
** seldom lies the devil dead in a ditch." Foiled at one 
point, he is only the more active in another direction. 
Our viper is scotched but not killed. 

Ebnest. And how do you mean to kill him ? 

Paeson. By starvation if I can ; or rather by set- 
ting others to starve him. My denying him food will 
do him little injury; but when every house in the 
parish will treat him in the same way, there will be an 
end of him. 
. Ebitest. You speak as if you meant to live to the 
age of Methuselah. 

Pabson. One sows and another reaps. The fight 
against evil will last as long as the world does. All, 
therefore, that I have to do, is to fight manfully during 
the time in which I am myself in the field. I have 
nothing to do with events and consequences. My 
place is to be trustful and patient, and work on, 
believing that God will defend His own cause, and 
taking comfort in the conviction that the more I can 
accomplish, the easier will be the task to my sue- 
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cea8or. The great snare, I believe, in the way of most 
of as parsons in the present day is the temptation 
to think rather on what we ourselves accomplish, than 
of that which we have found made ready to hand, mid 
of that which our successors have a right to daim 
from us. Self-love has no taste for the lowly tmtli 
that the most painstaking and devoted among us is 
but as a fragment of a vast machine, one tooth in a 
complicated series of wheels ; one bee, not the swarm ; 
one grain of sand, not the mountain which is stfade up 
of it. The influencing motive, probably, at the pre- 
sent time, with many a parish priest who is temark- 
able for his devotion to his parish, is the desire to 
exceed others in the amount of work got through, and 
so to gain a name, and be conspicuous. Such a man 
must always be thinking more of himself, than of the 
"Church whose servant he is. 

Eekest. Yes ; a head-stone with a cross, and with- 
out an inscription, — the common memorial in mediaeval 
times, would be a most inappropriate monument for 
most parsons of the nineteenth century, I fear. And 
few, I suspect, would be satisfied with such an evideoice 
of the regard of survivors. Of old the fe^Hng seems 
to have been altogether different. The doctrine of the 
Communion of Sftints was realised, it waB felt of 
those who were removed out of this world tkat tliey 
were drops ^f water which had become la portion 6f 
an illimitable ocean. There was true consollition in 
the remembrance of the departed frietid of wbotZL it 
could be said, ''qui cum paueos sui similes babixit, 
abiit ad plures.** But we are wHndering away itom 
Wakes and Yillttge Festivals. 
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Pausoh". Ay, I was led into a digression by your 
comment on my admission that I can find no royal 
road for the suppression of that which is, or perhaps I 
may venture to say has been, our most crying evil, 
seeing that Anticipations of the Wake were wont to 
unsettle the minds of many of our people for months 
before it came, and the remembrance of it for months 
afterwards. The most I oan do is to pave the way for 
a better state of things. And the process can only be 
gradual. If I were the Autocrat of all Fisherford, and 
could extinguish the Wake by my ukase to-morrow, I 
would not do so. I have always told my people that 
its destruction must be their work, not mine. I, at 
best, could only out down a noxious weed which would 
be ready to sprout up again the first opportunity: 
they, when they sre satisfied that it is a weed, and 
have found it to be a noxious one, will root it out, and 
the place thereof shall know it no more. But those 
with whom we have to do are slow of heart to distin- 
guish tares from wheat. The appreciation of what is 
good can only come «lowly, and upon experience of 
evil. And so we must be patient. The case is not 
one for sudden and violent remedies* My plan, there- 
fore, while making a yearly protest against the sins of 
the Wake^time, has been iihis, first, to work on the 
minds of the ohildren, "and to train a race whioh shall 
have no iiaste for low debauchery ; and secondly, to 
devise a day of festivity which shall have mote at- 
tractions than Hie Wake itself, for the benefit of those 
who are content to pledge themselves that they will 
abstain altogether from its pleasure so called. 

Ebkbst. And you find the plan answers P 
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Pabson. Yes, on the whole, and "exceptis exeipi- 
endis.*' At any rate, experience has taught me no 
better plan, and the discouragements are of that nature 
which makes them inevitable and foreseen from tbe 
first. The Wake-week never comes round but it is a 
source of anxiety; never ends without something 
coming to my knowledge which I deplore : but its hold 
on the affections of the people is lessened ; few of my 
own flock (I think I may eiaj none of the well-dis- 
posed) join in its doings ; and I usually find that our 
disorderlies come from a distance. They are a set of 
sturdy vagabonds^ who go from Wake to Wake and 
from Fair to Fair all through the year, upon the 
speculation of making what they can by the hire of 
skittle-grounds, by gambling, and by cheating raw 
country lads. Never doing a day's work, they lead a 
gipsy kind of life, half-tinkers, or half-pedlars, and al- 
together poachers and fowl-stealers, roving from place 
to place, except when they happen to be confined in 
the county-gaol. Such folks do not look with favour- 
ing eyes on a parson who is preaching a crusade against 
Wakes, and if they can get up a row at Fisherford, 
you may be sure that they will do it. And in every 
parish there are some black sheep always ready for 
mischief, and a certain number of poor weak crea- 
tures with no steadiness or strength of will, who are 
always ready to be led into it. Still, on the whole, 
there are unmistakeable evidences of the present de- 
cline, and approaching fall of the Wake dynasty. Of 
these perhaps the most hopeful is that the people be- 
gin to be ashamed of it, and show an eagerness to 
repudiate any charge of liking it. Of old it was not 
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SO. In former times when I alluded to the subject 
from the pulpit, I felt, to use a phrase of Henry Mar- 
tyn's, *' like a stone preaching to stones." I was so 
thoroughly aware that I did not carry my congrega- 
tion with me, that, indeed, I was making no impression 
whatever, that nothing but a sense of duty would have 
induced me to persevere. But by degrees a change 
took place, which on one occasion was curiously ex- 
emplified. 

Ebnest. How was that ? 

Fabson. There had been more bad behaviour than 
usual during the Wake-week, and on the Saturday 
night a great deal of fighting and uproar at the ale- 
house. On the Sunday morning, therefore, I was pre- 
pared to propound to my flock the question, '' What 
fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed P*' But never, as it turned out, was a sermon 
delivered which was more inappropriate to the audience 
that heard it. My congregation was almost exclusively 
composed of persons who hated the Wake as much as 
I did myself. Not one of those to whose consciences I 
wished to make an earnest appeal was present, though 
many of them were more or less regular Church-goers. 
When service was over« I made inquiry as to the cause 
of the empty benches. ** Why, sir," was the reply, 
'' they know'd as you never spares 'em, and I reckon 
they expected what was coming. So not liking to be 
hauled over the coals for their doings last week, they 
kept away from Church altogether this morning." 
"O," quoth I, "that was their motive, was it ?" "I 
feel sure of it, for I heard one or two of them say as 
much." 
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EsinssT. Well, perhaps the feeling of sbaflae was 
working as much good as your sermon would hare 
done? 

Pabsobt. Likely enough, but I was not going to let 
them off so easily. 

Ebksst. Why, what did you do P 

Fabsok. I guessed, and as the event showed, guessed 
rightly, that the attendance at afternoon service, (when 
it would be supposed that having delivered my own 
soul, the storm would be blown over) would make up 
for that in the morning. I had the sati^aetion of 
seeing a very good congregation, and as no inconsider- 
able part of it, the persons who had absented them- 
selves in the morning. Accordingly, when I got into 
the pulpit, I told them that as a good many of them 
had not had, or had not availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of hearing what I had to say to them on the 
subject of the disorders of the past week, they sbonld 
hear it then ; and forthwith I repeated the morning's 
sermon verbatim. And I think it made an impression 
on them. At any rate it showed them that there was 
a resolution on my part not to flinch from a plain duty. 
Such a course of proceeding, however, cannot of tea be 
necessary, and indeed its effect would be altogether 
lost by repetition. And the parson must never forget 
that while one man may lead a horse to water twenty 
cannot force him to drink. Men must be led, not 
driven. It is quite necessary to tell the plain truth 
from the pulpit in a plain way, and to show <* G-oii's 
people their transgressions, and the house of Jacob 
their sins." I trust the race is extinct for ever that 
would not '' mention Hell to ears polite." Bat mere 
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denuDciatioD, and storming, and saying bitter things 
never did, and never can do any good. Our object 
is not to irritate, but to convert. 

Ebitest. Yes, but there are those who, p^adoxical 
as it may seem, salve their uneasy consciences by irri- 
tating their tempers. I mea^ that they i^variablJ 
quarrel with any portion of any sermon which touches 
on their own besetting sins. 

Pabsoit. They are the exceptional ca^ies^ and must 
not be taken into consideration, or the preacher's 
work is at an end. We must deliver God's message, 
the whole counsel of God, whether men will hear, or 
whether they will forbear. There is no doubt about 
that. The question is as to the manner in which the 
message must be delivered : and no one can study the 
writings of S. Paul without seeing (if I may use such 
expressions without irreverence) the Apostle's know- 
ledge of human nature, his shrewdness, his cleverness, 
his power of adapting himself to the various minds 
with which he had to do, the manner in which he made 
himself all things to all men, and using subtlety, 
caught them with guile, even while he exhibited the 
most unflinching bravery in denouncing sin of every 
kind. The long and the short of the matter is that he 
was influenced by one all-absorbing motive, the love 
of souls. Let your congregation be thoroughly satis- 
fied by the tenour of your daily life, and by the gene- 
ral tone of your preaching that love for their souls is 
your all-absorbing motive, and then, when the occasion 
demands it, you may s^y what you will, and speak as 
severely as you will, ^nd they will bear it, and not be 
oifended. I have endeavoured to act on this principle 
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with respect to the Wake, and to make my poor peo- 
ple feel that it is not because I grudge them their 
pleasures, but because I would keep them out of sin, 
that I set my face against it, and that I am ready to 
spend to any amount in my power in order to secure 
them a measure of enjoyment which is innocent. This 
was, in fact, the origin of our Church Holyday. 

Erkest. Is it held in the Wake-week ? 

Fabsoit. No. The wisdom of the serpent for- 
bids that : if held then, it would give the Wake one 
more attraction, which is the last thing I should de- 
sire. It has been the custom here for the cottagers to 
invite their absent children, or other relatives, to come 
home at that time. Such visits obviously cannot last 
for many days. My plan therefore has been so to fix 
the time of our festival as to make it impossible, or at 
least very inconvenient, that any person coming from 
a distance should be at that and the Wake too. I am 
ready to give tickets of admission to the Festival to 
such of the friends of our cottagers as may visit them 
at the Festival upon the condition that both parties 
pledge themselves to take no part in the Wake. And 
if I can provide a festival which shall have more points 
of attraction than the Wake, and at the same time 
save those who heretofore had been burdened with the 
expense of making good cheer for their friends, from 
an outlay which could be but ill borne, I have so far 
got an advantage over the enemy. 

Ebkest. Are you not afraid of extorting a promise, 
which there is a temptation to break P 

Fabson. I suppose there must be some sort of 
temptation to break all promises, else they would 
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never be made. But apparently the temptation in 
this case has been small, for I have not found the 
promise broken. 

Ebitest. You spoke of tickets of admission. This» 
I presume, is a necessary part of the machinery of 
order? 

Paeson. Tes, an indispensable one. Our grounds 
here are convenient for the purpose of excluding in- 
truders, and two or three policemen at our two points 
of entrance effectually prevent the presence of inter- 
lopers. Each person admitted is required to produce 
his ticket, and no ticket is available except to the in- 
dividual whose name it bears. 

Ebnest. What are the general arrangements of 
the day ? 

Pabsoit. About three in the afternoon a procession 
is formed in the parsonage garden, which issues forth 
in the following order. Children of the schools with 
banners and other devices : the choristers in their 
surplices : some fifteen or twenty clergy in surplices 
likewise. The rear of the procession is composed of 
parishioners. As soon as the choir reaches the avenue 
leading to the church, (and which may be a couple of 
hundred yards from the rectory) it commences the 
Processional Psalm (68th) which is chanted to the 
eighth tone, second ending, and lasts till the singers 
have arrived at their place in the chancel, which, to- 
gether with the church is glowing with wreaths, and 
such like floral decorations. 

Ebnest. Can you contrive to give your procession 
a tolerable effect ? I have often heard it said that 
English people cannot walk in procession. 
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Pabsov. And it is geneiallj attributed to pride, 
self-cooscioaBiiesSy or false shame : bat I think ma- 
justly. The awkwardness is the simple result of inex- 
perience, and therefore the way to get rid of awkward- 
ness is by practice. We rehearse onr proceaaional 
Psalm frequently, of course ; and rehearse it walking. 
And if, as sometimes happens, we have an old soldier 
in the place, I devolve on him the task of correcting 
slouching shoulders, and a rolling gait. I think our 
choir enjoys an occasional drill, and there has been so 
much militia-practice of late years, that ploughboys 
themselves begin to appreciate the advantages of a 
soldierly beariug. 

EsNEST. Your service is probably evensong, and a 
sermon. 

Parson. Yes, with a collection afterwards; the 
proceeds of which are expended, as I mentioned in a 
former colloquy, in premiums to old scholars, who, 
from the period of their leaving school have conducted 
themselves well in service; and likewise in assisting 
orphans, or those who have some special claim upon 
us, in making their start in life. 

Eeh£st. How is the remainder of the day spent ? 

Pabson. Much, I suppose, as on similar occasions 
elsewhere. Tea, and cake, and so forth, in one part 
of the grounds for the school-children, and the same 
provision (and by the same, I mean precisely identical) 
for the rest of the guests, gentle and simple, in another. 
The object of this is to give the children their meal, 
and have done with it ; whereas the refreshment table 
for the elders is kept in a state of replenishment 
through the eveniug, because it is more convenieot for 
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the visitors and for us that there should be no regular 
meal, but that people should come to the tea*table 
according as they feel disposed. When I was joungei? 
and knew no better, we had a table for gentlefolks and 
the farmers with what the newspapers call " the deli- 
cacies of the season" displayed upon it. I am not 
sure that that exclusive table, with the parson's best 
china upon it, and the smart bonnets clustering round 
it, did not do more harm than the festival did good. 
Our object being to give a welcome to each and to all, 
to bring all classes together, and to strengthen the ties 
of neighbourhood and brotherhood, it was the greatest 
possible mistake to supply dainties for one class of 
guests, and " coarser food" for another. A little child, 
a mere morsel from the Infant School, taught me a 
wiser course. My instructor, having wandered away 
from his playfellows, betook himself to the aristocratic 
table. I happened to see the movement, and kept 
my eye on him. It so fell out that there was no 
one at the table, and had he been so disposed he 
might have helped himself to a peach or a queen-cake 
without let or hindrance. But no : he contented him- 
self with creeping leisurely round, contemplating an 
array of good things which no doubt made his mouth 
water. As he was turning away, I approached him, 
and we met face to face. " Only 'ookiDg," quoth he, 
as if anticipating what my thoughts of him might be ; 
but there was an expression in his face of surprise and 
puzzle, which seemed to say, " Why am I to have none 
of these good things?" So, for the moment, the 
matter ended, but again and again in the course of the 
day, that wistful, expostulating face prea^tf d itself to 
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tnj mind's eje, and when, later in the eTening, 1 over- 
heard, unohseryed, a couple of grown men holding 
Bome such conversation as this, ** I say, Tom, did joa 
see them there cherries at the table where them swells 
are feeding P" ^ Ay, lad, and I could eat a peck of 
them if they would let me," and listened to the grin- 
ning rejoinder, " Don't you wish you may get them ?** 
a light dawned in upon me, where light had not been 
before, and I resolved that from that time forth there 
should be the same provision for all ; that it should be 
better provision than the cottage could provide, and 
that if those who do not dwell in cottages could not 
eat it, they might very safely be left unfed. 

EsNEST. How much evil is done, not so much finom 
want of heart, as from want of thought ! How many 
kindly intentioned, and kind-hearted people there are 
in the world who give offence while they mean to 
please through their not giving themselves the trouble 
to put themselves in the place, and to enter into the 
feelings of those whom they are striving to gratify. I 
am glad you mentioned this anecdote. Its sugges- 
tions are of wide application. 

Pabbon. You will often find some such trifling 
occurrence a sure index of feelings which ought to be 
respected, and deferred to. 

Ebkest. How is the rest of your Festival-eveniDg 
spent ? 

Fabsoit. I believe the great secret of success on 
these occasions is always to '* keep moving," and not 
to allow time to hang heavy. This can only be done 
by providing a succession of amusements, some of 
Mrhicb, at least, should have some novelty about them. 
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And very difficult it is to find new games, and new 
forms of amusement from year to year. Happily the 
matter is one in which the clergy can help each other 
by mutual communication, for sports which have lost 
their charm in one place, will be novelties in another. 
And more happily still, as our people gain confidence 
in us, and feel at ease, they learn the art of amusing 
themselves. That which in former times was terrible 
uphill work at Eisherford, is now become compara- 
tively easy. The toil of the day used to be the teach- 
ing them how to amuse themselves ; now, when the 
simple means of amusement are provided, the work is 
almost done. A swing, and a see-saw, and such like 
attractions for the children; some prizes for gym- 
nastic feats of various kinds, for lads; a Montague 
Busse, or Tobog'hin for all; will keep all parties 
amused till the fiddle invites to a dance, which lasts 
till the dusk closes in, and a happy day is concluded 
by a display of fireworks on our river. 

Ebkest. a festival of this sort would, surely, more 
than compensate for the abolition of the Wake. 

PAESOif. To many, perhaps to the majority, it 
would ; but not to the ill-conditioned, with their low 
tastes, and mere animal appetites. And this is, of 
course, the class who do most mischief in a parish, 
and that which the parson most desires to reclaim. 
After all, however, one can only do one's best, and 
trust QoD to bless what has been done with the 
desire of winning souls. While the world stands, the 
contest with evil must be continued, and the more 
good done the more will the devil rage against those 
who do it. Wherever good is intensified, there is evil 
intensified too. But about this, I suppose that w^ 
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ought not to trouble oaraelves further, tban to make 
it a matter of pmyer, and reoeive it as a trial of Faith 
and Patience, tt is quite as possible to be over anxious 
with respeot to spiritual, as with respect to temporal 
matters ', I meati that it is easy to dwell too much on 
disappointing results, instead of simply leaving them 
to Gob. And I am sure we ought to trust to Him : 
for who can look back on the progress made in the 
last thirty years, and not feel with the Psalmist, ** The 
LoBn hath done great things for us already, whereof 
we rejoice ?" 

Eenest. You lare thinking of the progress made in 
Church principles in the teeth of opposition which has 
often looked utterly overwhelming P 

Paeson. I was rafther thinking of the influence 
\<%ieh the greater exertions of the olergy have bad on 
men's hearts and lives. 

EsiTESt. Yes, I suppose that at no period of her 
existence has the Church of England been so tho- 
roug^hly efficient as at present. 

Pabsow. If it be so, so much the better for lier, with 
the prospedt t^e has before her. Think if the fitorms 
had fallen on her about the year 1820, which have 
come upon her in the last quarter of the half-ceiftury ! 
Utterly unprepal?ed as^hewas to meet them, "she most 
have been utterly crdfi/hed and deertroyed. And such, 
as it seems "to me, will still be her de^Hdny, unless 
every effort be tnade by those who are now rearing her 
childrem, to prepare them for the tempest which can 
hardly be staved off for many years longer. Be- 
lieving with all my heart, that if God had not work 
in store for her, her candlestick would have been 
already removed ; that her destiny is to bear 'witness 
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for Him, to prophesy in sackcloth ; " to suffer and to 
do," in that last tremendous collision between good 
and evil to which all things seem so rapidly hastening, 
I cannot but feel that we have not, any of us, an hour 
to spare, and that on the present generation devolves 
the duty of preparing the Church's children for the 
trials which are coming upon them, for the struggle 
in which they nmst take a part. I may be permitted 
to go down to my grave in peace, and such, possibly, 
may be ybtir lot, but ttiere are signs of the times 
already warning us to " hope nothing, fear nothing, 
expect anything, and be prepared for everything." 
And our succdssors, at any rate, will have to face a 
state of things, the like of which has not been seen 
since England became, in profession, a Ghriarfcian 
country. 

Erniest. Ton are not sanguine then as to the Church 
of England continuing to be the established Churcli 
in this conlitry P 

pABBOir. Lodk alt the spirit of Parliament, of thd 
Press, and let me add, of the Prelates, — a class to 
whom Churchmen have hitherto turned for support 
and giridance. Look at the Church-principles of the 
Whi^-appointed Bic/hops ! All are against us. But 
these thitigs are, comparatively sneaking, of little con- 
sequdnce. The State, not the Chruch,' wiH be the 
eventual sufferer, wh6n the separatioli already begun 
is completed. We can do without Lambeth Palii^e, 
and London House, — the revenues and temporalities, 
I inda'n. But we cannot do without the hearts of the 
people : we cannot do without the wisdom of the seir- 
pent and the guilelessness of the dove, devotion and 
devdtednetis, without 'seal, and reverence, and love. 
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And these must be gained, ere the last straggle 
comes, if we hope to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. 

Ebnest. It has been in the hope of getting an 
insight into the qualities most likely to be required of 
me, that I have sought to profit by the experience of 
an elder brother in the ministry. And there are still 
many other points on which I should like to consult 
you. 

Paesoit. You have listened to my advice in many 
things : listen to it in one more. Consult me no fur- 
ther. The best school for gaining parochial expe- 
rience is not a village such as this, but a town. I 
have given you such suggestions as I could, because 
we are, I think, bound to help each other, and some- 
thing is probably to be learned everywhere. I have 
felt utterly ashamed of the apparent egotism into 
which our discussions have led me, for I well know 
that there are thousands who are doing far better than 
I am, and from whom you would learn lessons of ines- 
timable value which I am incompetent to teach. My 
comfort is that I have been able, by pointing out mis- 
takes and errors which I have myself committed, to 
show you what to avoid. May you profit by my fail- 
ures ! If you do, no great harm will have been done 
by these colloquies concerning the Parish and the 
Priest, and you will pardon the long yams I have 
spun, as I have tried your patience with my " bald, 
disjointed chat." — But here they end. God be with 
you, and bless your labours for His glory, and the sal- 
vation of souls ! 

JOSEPH XABTEBS AHD CO., PBDTTBiUi, ALDEBSGATB BTBBXT, LOSSOV. 
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TALES. 

ADAMS.— The Fall op Cbcebus : a Story from Herodotus. 
By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of ** The Shadow of 
the Gross," " The Old Man's Home/' &c. Ss. 6d. 

'*Oiie of the most strikingly told stories coUed from the annalB of anti. 
qiiifc7."<-oCibrMtoift Bemmibnmear, 

*'An sttampt to point one at Herodotos's most graphic narratives with 
a moral directly Ghxistian.*'— Jr«dMiatMc. 

ADAMS.— Cbessingham ; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 
Friscilla Adams. 2s. 

ALICE BEBESFORD ; a Tale of Home Life. By the author 
of " Tales of Eirkbeck," &c. Second edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Here we recognise the author ci the excellent ' Tales of Kirkbeck ' in the 
deTotkmal ftieUng evident in every page, and in the deep realization of that 
spiritual life in the world and out of it."^Ecclesiaatic. 

" Full of interest and instruction both to old and young."— If omlnf Pott, 

AMY, THE KING'S DAUGHTER. A Tale. Is., paper, 6d. 

A Stoiy of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great Kino of 
heaven and earth. 

BAINES.— Tales of the Empire; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. J. Baines, 
Lecturer on History in Queen's College, London, author 
of the " Life of Archbishop Laud," &c. Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most interesting 
events, and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea is 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V., 
Wallenstein, Maria Theresa, and Radetzky, can hardly ful to make a stoiy- 
book wttincti.yeJ'*— Guardian. 
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BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), and other Tal«. 
By the author of *' Hymns for Little Children." Second 
edition, 28. 6d. 

*' The most delig>htftil little volume that we have met with for a veiy laog 
time,->the poetiy even sorpassing the piose in beauty."— JSec/enostie. 

BIRTH-DAY (The). A Tale. By the author of «' Gideon," 

" Josiah," &c. 3s. 6d. 

This valoable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the acooani of 
the daily life of three or four yoon^ people, theh; fUlings and virtues^ 

BOOK OF ANECDOTES j selected by the Rev. T. Chamber- 
lain. Is. 

Contains Ninety Anecdotes of the most renowned chancten in Chnrdi and 
State, amonf ottiers of Bishop Bull, Earl Carnarvon, Charles I., Bishop Ken, 
Lord OareBOODf Lord Strsflbrd, Geoitse III., John Evelyn, Lord Exmou th, and 
others* 

BRAINARD'S JOURNEY. Is. cloth; 6d. paper. 

A Story wherein the travels of a yonth tturough this woiid, and the vanou 
straggles and trials, disappcdntments and soflfarings he endnrea, are told in a 
lively aU^;ory ; with the acooont of how he reaches, through the narrow way, 
the end of the Journey of Life. 

CECIL DEAN. A Story for the Young. By Bessie C. A 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s.^d. 

" The absolute identity of happiness and holiness, the beauty and aablimity 
of fortltade under sufflenng, and the dignity ci the princ^fle of aetf-renanda- 
tion, are the lessons which are inculcated with equal power and elegance in 
this stoiy for the young : the style is easy, natural, and fiimiliar, aud displays 
a nice perception of character."— Jtfomlnf Pm<. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT for Children. From the German. Is. 

Gives a livdiy account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of Weld; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entirdy on 
ourselves, will surely bring disappdntment and vexation. 

CO-HEIRESS OF WILLINGHAM (The). By Cousin Leigh. 
Fcp. 8vo,, 3s, 6d. 

An account of the disappointment of a young heiress, and the way in which 
she was brought to see the true use of her riches, and to find her blessing and 
happhiess in that use. 

CONSECRATION AND DESECRATION; or, Basil the 
Orphan Chorister. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

CURATE OF HOLYCROSS (The). A Tale of the Church. 

Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A lively Tale of Church and other matters in a country vfflage, chiefly hi- 
tended to warn those who will make idols of the good blessings and gifts of 
this life, and those who worship their own ftmcies, ignorances, toid pr^udioe in 
religions matters. 

" '^is is no mere ecclesiastical cloakpeg. but a Tale that is wort^ of pe. 
a Tale, and for the manner in which it is handled."— Oj/orrf Herali, 
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DOUGLAS.— Mary and Mildbed ; a Tale for Girls. Edited 

by the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, cloth, 28. 

Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impolfle 
without the aid of strict Christiaii principle. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN, or, short Legends and Faky Tales, 

By Agnes and Bessie. Is. 

CoNTKNTS :— The Arum and Violet — Incense and Prayer— The Briony and the 
Oak— The Cross and the Lily— The Bee and the Fairies— The Moonbeams, &q., 

ECCLES.—MiDSUMMEB HoLiDATS AT Pbinces Gbeen. By 
Mrs. Eccles, author of ** The Riches of Poverty." Is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged rdiatives. 

EDMONSTONE.— The Cheistian Gentleman's Daily 
Walk. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart Third 
Edition, re-arranged and enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tale, by the late 
M. A. C. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; wrapper, Is. 

EVERLEY. A Tale. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. Gs. 

<* Nicely written, in a fresh and pleasant style : Evelyn's character— not 
without fiiults, and truer to nature than most heroines— ^is channingty feminine, 

yet earnest and sensible Its high principles and earnest tone deserve 

warm commendation.*'— LtYerory Cktirehman, 

** The chief intention is to teach young ladies how to make themselves useftil 
and pleasant in their own homes, and there is much good counsel that they 
would be all the better for taking to heart."— J^AaiMmm. 

FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. 3s. 6d. Or separately in 
cloth. Follow Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) Is. — Shep- 
herd of the Giant Mountains. (Fouau§) Is. — The Knight 
and the Enchanters. (Fouqu^ Is. — ^The Stream. Is. — The 
Castle on the Rock. Is. 

FLOWER.— Classical Tales and Legends. By the Rev. 

W. B. Flower. 28., cheap edition. Is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to tiie minds of children. 

FL0WER.--TALE8 OF Faith and Pkovidbnce. 2s., or 

in a packet, 2s., cheap edition, Is. 

'* Taken from andeiit sources, and related with oonaiderable spirit."— £«- 
elesuuHc. 

FLOWER.— Lucy Ashcroft. A Tale of the North. Cloth, 

gilt edges. 3s. 

The stoxy of a Manufacturer who was led, under God, I7 his daughter's 
influence, to see the only true way in which the velation of master and servants 
can become a blessed and Christian union. 
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FOBBES. — Snowball, and other Tales. By IsabeUa Forbes. 
28. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs :— SnowbsU} or, the Utile Lambs— The House and ttie Hut; a, 
the Promise of a Home in Heaven— The Day's Jooney; or, tbe Wide aad 
Narrow Way— The Good Physician} or. Disobedience, &c. 

FREDEKICK GOBDON, or the Storming of the Redan. By 
a Soldier's Daughter. Royal 18mo., Is. 6d. 

A Tale of the courage and persererance of a yonng officer in the CHncsB 
War, with an acoomit of the foundincr <^ the Military Hospital at NeOey, 
near Southunptoo. 

GOING HOME. A Story. By F. G. W. Second Edition. 

Is. 6d. cloth ; Is. paper coyer. 

" Well written and admirably suited to Its purpose, and as such llkdy to 
obtain a ftiU share of popularity. Though serious it is not too dry, the interest 
of it being better sustained than is usual hn works of this style."— JBoclesuufie. 

GRESLEY.— Bernabd Leslie. (1838.) By the Rev. W. 
Gresley. 4s. 6d, 

A Tale of the Early Time of tiie Reviyal of Church Frtaidples in ^Tigiaarf •.. 
containing the events happening to a Toung Clergyman in 1^ endeavour to 
carry them out. 

GRESLEY.— The Fobbst of Abden. A Tale illustratiYe of 
the English Reformation. 4s. ; cheap edition, 28. 

The author has here diligently endeavoured to write on the Sofionnatton 
wttfaont the s^t of partizanship, to describe things as they 



GRESLEY.— The Siege of Lichfield. 48.; cheap edition, 

Is. 8d. 

The narrative commences early in the year 1043, and carries us through the 
Great Rebellion, when England was convulsed with faction, showtaig tiie 
sufferings and miseries i^at attended it. 

GRESLEY.— CoNiSTON Hall ; or, the Jacobites. A Tale of 

the Revolution of 1688. 48. 6d. 

"No time in Euf^li History is more calculated to supply materials Ibr 
graphic fiction than the last days of the Stuarts. There are no morbid feelings 
in tiie characters poortrayed, no fictitious means of creating excitement, the 
treatment of the subject of the ailbetions is shigulariy pure, and the political 
disquisitions are sensible and high toned.*' — Be^eaiame, 

GRESLEY.— Clemekt Walton ; or, the English Gitixen. 

3s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 8d. 

The otject of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the aoeisd re. 
ations of life acts on Christian principle. 

GRESLEY.— Chables Leveb ; the Man of the Nineteenth 
Century. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 8d. 

Written with a view to show the mutual bearing of (Hffhrmit riannno on ea^ 
other; how ambition and lax principles In the rich lead to the demondlsatkHi 
ofthepoorj how the demoralisation of the pocnr reacts oa those above them. 
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^ GRESLEY. — Church Clavebinq j or, the Schoolmaster. 
48. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

2 ConsistB of a series of lessons, given partly in narrative, partly in conversa- 

tions, bearing in mind tlie one essential feature of education, viz.| the training 
of youth to live to the glory of God. 

GBESLEY.— Fbank'8 Fibst Tbip to the Continent. 
,] 4s. 6d. ; cheap edition^ 3s. 

*' '* A most interesting aocomit of a visit to France, with much histcnrical in- 

formation. It contains a practical view of education in France, tiie Schools of 
the Christian Brothers and their founder Pdre de la Salle, Sisters of Charity, 

i and other instifcutians."— Jbibt BtM, 

\ GRESLEY.— Holiday Tales. 28.; wrapper^ Is. 6d. 

CoNTKNTS :— The Magical Watch, Mr.. Bull and the Giant Atmodes, Old Pe- 

dro, Adventures of a Bee. 
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HENRIETTA'S WISH. A Tale, by the author of "The 
Heir of Reddyffe." Third Edition, Ss. 

" We have seldom seen a book for the young lesa exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
the other. * Henrietta's Wish* is clear of these extremes.*'— Jlformn^ Chronicle. 

" The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beautjr of many of the scenes 
are remarkable ; the reality and vigour of the conversations are delightftQ.*'— 
Chrittian Reinembrancer, 

HEYGATE.— William Blake ; or, the English Farmer. By 
the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 38. 6d. 

An attempt to rouse the mind of the English FSRimer to a sense of the res- 
ponsibility wliich attaches to him in the body politic ; ftill of domestic and 
liuxdliar incidents which add naturalness to the stoiy. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday School 
Teacher. Edited hy the Rey. R. Seymour. Is.; clotb. 
Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church, if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full'exteot of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

INHERITANCE OF EVIL. A Tale, by the author of " The 
Divine Master." 2s. 

" This book is of a high character. In the shape of a tale, based on the foun- 
dation of facts, it describes the shame and misery wliich an unholy union with 
a wife's sister brings on a whole tamUj.^*— English Churchman. 

** A striking story and well told ; appeiQs in the most practical 'way to the 
feelings and Judgment of that sober-minded prudent class of persons who 
constitute what is called public opinion in England."— £o«/e«*a«^ie. 
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Present Boah* — Talee. 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 

Fcp. 8vo., 48. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to ilctaes and with erery indooement to make tins 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his flnends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luznry oonaeqiDeDt 
on Ids position. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of ••Theodore.* 
2s. 6d. 

'* A well.pirineipled attack on Commmiism In the shi^ie of a atcny.** — Ckrh- 
tiau RcHUtnbfonecT* 

"The intention is most landaUe, and the writer is perfiactly umi iiaiftil in 
exposing the Utopian absurdity.*'— i^Taooi and MUUarp Ctaa^te. 

"Written in tte right principles, religious as well as political." — JBngUMk 
Review, 

IVO AND VERENAi or, the Snowdrop. By the author of 

" Cousin Rachel." In cloth, 28. ; stiff coyer. Is. 6d. 

ATale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early conyert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries al the North. 



Sttbenile £ns^tttati'0 Historical %i 

Edited by the Jleo. /. F. Ruatett, B,C,L, 

English Histobt fob Children. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 

28. 6d. ; school edition, Is. 8d. 

The olidect is to give children a Churchman's view of the history of their own 
country, and to secure correct first impressions on tiieir minds, dwdUng at 
length on events (tf interest or importance. 

HisTOEY OF Scotland. By the Rev. W. B, Flower. 2b. 6d.; 
school edition, Is. 8d. 



Contains an account of its eaiiy kings, David the Fl]rst--Alezaadc 
the Stuarts— Robert— James I. to VII.— Prince Charles Edward— to the times 
following the Battle of Culloden. 

History of Ireland. Edited by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
2s. ; school edition. Is. 6d. 

'« Within the compass of a veiy small volumes Histoiy of Irdand flmra the 
days of the two SS. Patrick, to our own time, in which not only all important 
facts appear to be accurately stated, but where is also a considarable aaioant 
of anecdote and reflection.** — Eeclesiaatie. 

** A very well written and interesting compendivn.'*— fng-iit* Reeiem. 

History of Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. Ss. ; school 
edition, 28. 

Aims at givmg within small limits a suflldently lengthy history for schools ; 
actions are Judged throug^nt in it on sound principles of morality : it starts 
from the earliest times of Rome. 
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HiSTOBT OF Greece. By the. Rev. J. M. Neale. 3b. ; school 
edition, 28. 

"The events are jadidooshr abridged and related with a due i^predation 
of those characteristics most likely to aSbct the mind of a child.*'— Ciraicef^er 
Eitprua, 

HiSTOBT OF FRANCE. By the Bev. Canon Haskoll. 2b. 6d. ; 

cheap edition, 1b. 8d. 

Contains all the most remarkable &ct8 firom the time of Jolios Cssar— Gaol 
under the Romans— through the reigns of doris, Dagobert, Charles Martel» 
Pepin, and Charlemagne— The Feadid System — Philip and all the Louis's — ^the 
Revolution till its present establishment as an Empire. Compiled carelully 
fitun the best authors. 

Bistort of Spain. By the E«v. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 

to the Indigent Blind School. 28. 64* ; school edition, Is. 8d. 

Begins at the first settlement d tiie Phcenlcians lOOO years before our Loan. 
Hie history of this interesting country is carried on to the time of Isabella 
Maria, in 1838. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 6d. ; 

school edition, Is. 8d. 

*< The early history of that imhappy country was peculiarly romantic, and it 
has been fortunate to find a well informed and accomplished historian \ every 
one who b^fins to read it will find himself irresistibly carried on to tile end."— 
Englii^ Review, 



JIubentle (Sfnfllisfjman'is ILii^ars. 

Tales of the Village Children. 1st Series. By the Rev. 

F. E. Paget. 2b. 6d. 

CoNTswTs :— The Shigers— The Wake— Tlie Bonfire— Beating the Bounds- 
Hallowmas Eve— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk. 

Tales of the Village Children. 2nd Series. By the Rev. 

F. £. Paget. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTXNTS ;— Merry Andrew ; or the high-spirited lad brought low and taught 
the blessings of sickness— The Pancake Bell, a Story of Old Customs on Shrove 
Tuesday, and the meaning of that day and the Fast of Lent— The April Fool, 
or a wanting against following bad customs. 

The Hope of the Xatzekopfs ; or, the Sorrows of Selfish- 
ness. A Fairy Tale, hy the Rev. F. £. Paget. 2s. 6d. 
To illustrate the ill efltets of qN^ling a child by indulgence. 

Henri de Clermont ; or, the Royalists of La Vendue : a 
Tale of the French Revolution, 1788. Also, The English 
Yeomen ; a Tale. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 28. 

" a miniature romance of the history of the wars of La Vendue } wiU lead to 
the perusal of more enlarged editions, and teaches in the tale the uses of ad- 
versity."- i«/«. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

Popular. Tales fbom the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqa^. 
Is. 6d. 

CoNTXNTs :— S. Sylvester's Night, An Allegory— HaoiTs Cold Heart; or tbe 
Sfiects of Uie Love of Gold— Tlw Red M&Qfle : a Fabalons Tale. 

Early Friendship i or an Account of Two Catechumens, and 
their walk through life. Is. 6d. 

The Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 
of Gustavus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Anderson. 
Is. 6d. 

The Charcoal Burners ; a Story of the Rise of a young 
Artist. From the German. Is. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

Godfrey Davenant; a Tale for (School Boys. By the Rev. 
W. E. Heygate. 2s. 6d. 

Contains the whole of a boy's School Life— ^pn leaving Home — First Sunday 
-^-Qoiet Endurance— The Head Master— The Poor— Weakness and Seif-De- 
lasion— More vadUation— aCOictian-^ qnanel— disappointment— and renewed 
hope^ &c. 

Godfrey Davenant at College. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate. 28. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :— first Impresrions— The Freshman— Routine— First Vacation- 
Social and Religious Character of the Collegiate System, &c. 

" A lively description of the characteristic dangers, temptations, advantages, 
and pleasures of a college life at Oxtard,**— English Review, 

" His view of the ' CoUe^te System * is admirable, and espedally that part 
on the religious character oi the system." — Eeeleriaatie. 

Luke Sharp; or Knowledge without Religion. By the Rev. 
F. E. Paget. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

A Tale for lads Just going out to service, to show that to resist the many 
temptations which are put in thfe way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
seci^ar education can supply, but which a flaithful training in Church principles 
will alone give. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
2s. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

CoNTBNTs:— S. Perpetua, a.d. 202; S. Dorothea, 300; The Cross of Con. 
stantine, 312 j The Death of Arius, 336 ; The Siege of Nisibis, 350 ; The Death of 
Jtilian, 303 ; S. Martin's Pine, 380 ; The Sack of Funchal, 1444 ; The Rattle of 
Vania, 1660; The Martyrs of Yatzuxiro, i6O0j The Plague at JEyam, l665; 
Erick's Orave ; The Hehnsman of Lake Erie. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology, and Greek History. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 

CoNTBNTS :— Perseus and the Gorgons— Hercules— Admetus and Alcestes— 
Theseus— The Lotus Eaters— Ulysses— The Sirens— Arion ahd the Dolphin— 
Antigone, &c. 

** The spirit of this book is admirable, and deserves carrying out to a far 
greater extent. We quite agree that Mythology is one of the snttjects which 
the Church has failed to turn to her own purposes."— l^ceton'our^'c. 
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Tales op Chbistian Endurance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
Price 2s.; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

CoNTBNTS :— The Thundering Legion, a.d. 176 ; The Statues of Antioch, 387 ; 
The Ck)m Ship, 690 ; The Defence of Porto Santo, UIO; The Eclipse at Pekin, 
156o« The Battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; The Tiger of Lahore, 1588; The Bridge 
House, 1803; The Sure Walk, 1812 ; The Rocks of Minehead, 1837. 

"We think that the service done to the cause of truth hy a careful and ju- 
dicious selection and publication ot such stories, is voy considerable.*'— 
Ecclukutie, 

COLTON Geeen ; a Tale of the Black Country, or the region of 

Mines and Forges in Staffordshire, By the Rev. W. Gres- 

ley, 28.* 6d. 

Contains an account of the state and reform of a colliery district, and the 
building of a new Church Oiere. 

FOTNINGS; a Tale of the Revolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 
2s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :— Who made Kings ?— The Plot— The Warning— The Journey— The 
First Blood shed— The King's Flight— His Captivity. 

At the end are a few words to show tliat the iniquity of the Revolution, 
putting it at its worst, need be no stombUngblock to a tender conscience at 
the present day. 

The Manger of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 

'* mas festivities and their attendant circumstances, from the 

German. 2s. 

It is the history of a proud, prosperous king and his two children, who are 
brought to thdr senses by a series of disasters and the severe schooling of 
misfortune. 

Stories from Froissart. Illustrating the History, Man- 
ners, and Customs, &c., of the Reign of Edward III. By 
the Rev. H. F. Dunst^r, 2s. 6d. 

Contents :— Scotch and English Border Warfare— Death of Robert Bruce — 
The Earl of Derby- Battle of Crecy- Queen PhiUppa— Invasion of France— The 
Invasion of Brittany, &c. 

** We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spirited 
writer better known." — Morning Post. 

** Win give young people that interest and acquaintance vnth Mediaeval His- 
tory, which some knowledge of the original scenes firom whence hisUiry is 
drawn is alone able to afford." — John Bull, 

Lays of Faith and Loyalty ; or Narratives in Verse, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Churton. 2s. 



LANGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of « Kings of Eng- 
land." 28. 6d. 

The work of one who has a thoroughly practical knowlerlge of the subject j 
will be foqnd valuable by all teachers of country schools, whilst they them- 
selves may derive many excellent hints from it. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

liEVETT. — Gentle Influence ; or. The Cousin's Visit By 
Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. Is. 

LEVETT. — Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 

From the German. 6d. 
Asket<*of a toe character in the fidelity and devotion of an old servant. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Gresley. 28. 6d. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, ai|d think of others 
before herself. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). 

By the author of '* Hymns for Little Children." 3s., 

paper 2s. 
An allegory representing the real stri«B against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil, which all have to light. 

LUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's Kitchen. By 
the author of " Sunlight in the Clouds." 18mo. doth, 2s. 

MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., author of " The Use 
of Sunshine," "Nina," &c. Ss. 6d. 
**The moral of the whole is the happy Inflaence of snch a frame of mind, 
sanctifled l^ religion, on the less perfect characters with which it ia hron^t 
into contact."— JoAn Bull. 

M ALAN.— Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 
the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of 
Broad Windsor, Dorset. Is. 6d. 

MALAN.— The Coasts of Tybe and Sidon, a Narratiye. Is. 

" No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and traUifiil description of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im. 
parted to them that in our minds they did not possess before." — Churchman't 
Companion. 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
" The Divine Master." Is. 

MILMAN.— The Way Thkough the Dessbt; or. The 
Caravan. By the Rev. R. Milman, author of the " Life 
of Tasso, &c. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An allegory, showing how we should walk- here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 
10 
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MILMAN.— The Voiobs of Habvest. 8d. ; cloth, 1b. 

'*An eloquent and religion bieathinsr little book, in whicb the marvdlous 
oporatioDs of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful lang^uaee, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating: the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— -ilfomifi^ P09U 

MILMAN. — M1T8LAV ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A 
True Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth 
Century. 58. Gd. 

' " Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sclavonic manners and religion, 
that hardly exists in English literature, and cannot fail to be of interest." — 
Colonial Church Chronicle. 

MOBERLY.— Stories fbom Herodotus. By the Rev. C. E. 

Moherly. 2s. 

"Written with remarkable vlgoar and fkeahness, and indicate a thorough 
appreciation of the author. The great charm of Herodotas, Mr. Moberly be- 
lieves to consist in the religions temper of his mind, and he considers him to 
have collected aU the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteracting that corruption of principle which 
was then pervading the people of Greece.**— Bceletiattic. 

MONRO.— The Dark River. An Allegory on Death. By 
the Rev. E. Monro. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

In this allegory the " Dark River" is emblematical of Death and the need of 
preparation; and the true supports through that last trial are set forth. 

MONRO. — ^The Vast Army. An Allegory on fighting the 

good Fight of Faith. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

" The handling of the sutti^ct is most admirable ; we must especially com- 
mend the way in which that old, so often said, and sUas so little acted truth — 
that we are to do our duty in that state of life to which it pleaseth God to call 
us, is set before the reader." — Ecclesiastic. 

MONRO.--THE Combatants. An Allegory showing how a 

Christian should contend with and overthrow his enemies. 

2s. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 

^**The images are vivid and the interest sustained, and the parable not so 
transparent as to break down with its own 'w^ht.**~-EcclesiasHc. 

» 

MONRO.— The Revellers. An Allegory on the Lord's 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The Mid- 
night Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in storms. 
The Wanderer ; or Sheep without a Shepherd. 2s. 6d. ; 
cheap edition. Is. 

MONRO.— The Journey Home. An Allegory. Intended 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the Christian 
life, and the earlier temptations and difficulties of the 
spiritual warfare. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

The above five vols., bound together, 98. 
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PreseM Books-^Tale*. 

MONRO.— The Dark Mountains* A Sequel to the Journey 
Home. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

This sequel contains an account of the trials and temptations most frequent 
as life draws to an end e(ud death is near. 

MONRO.— Walter the Schoolmaster; or, Studies of 

Character in a Boys' School. Second edition, cloth, 28. 6d. 

" Brings out the religious aspect of the Schoolmaster's office in its bearing 
on the moral training of the Christian soul, to whom he is in some measure a 
Pastor. ** — Ouardian, 

MONRO.— -Basil the. Schoolboy; or, the Heir of ArundeL 
A Story of School Life. Second edition, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

"Intended to paint the characters of boys in large modem Schools} fh« 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a con- 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene."— £«e/e«ia«fe'c. 

MONRO.— Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 
War. In one vol., 7s. 6d. 

'• Exhibits some strong and ^ective writing."— CArts^ian Remembrancer. 

MONRO.— Harry and Archie ; or, First and Last Com- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Part I. 6d. Part II. 
6d. ; together, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

MONRO.— True Stories of Cottagers. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; in 
packets, 28. 

Contents :— The Railroa4 Boy— The Drunkard's Boy— The Cottage In the 
Lane— Robert Lee— Annie's Grave— Mary Cooper. 

MRS. BOSSES NIECE. By the author of " Stories on Pro- 
verbs." 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

NEALE.— Theodora Phranza ; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. By the Rer. J. M. Neale. 6s, 

" Will be read with interest, affording as it does an aecorate pictare of the 
manners and condition of society in Byzantium on the eve of the overtbiow of 
the Christian Empire of the East l^ the Torks, as well as a most detailed and 
highly dramatic narrative of that event itself."— if ^/a«. 

" A readable story. The historical portions are snfflciently learned far all 
practical purposes, but the interest centres in the human characters whose 
story is interwoven with the fote of the doomed dty.** '-Aiheiueum, 

NEALE. — Hierologus ; or the Church Tourists. 68. ; cheap 

edition in Two parts, 3s. 4d. 

Descriptive of the architecture and local histOTy of the parts visited— Croy- 
land, Peterborough, Geddington, York, Marston Moor, Chester, 8. Asi^ih, 
Ruthin, &c. 

NEALE.— The Unseen World ; Communications with it, rc^l 

or imaginary. New edition, with considerahle additions. 

Fcp. 8vo., Ss. 

Contents —Apparitions— Warnings — Atrial Visions— Prophecies, ftc. 
12 
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NE ALE.— Stories fbom the Cbusades. ds. 6d. 

*' Displays an extaraordinaiy acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
the age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a pictore 
which seems to ns to fairly represent both what was good and what was eyil In 
the system which it illustrates.'*— £cWe«ta«Me. 

NEALE.— DucHENiEB, or the Revolt of La Vendue. 38. 6d. 

" It is not too much to say that the vivid and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on h^torical facts» 
reproduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
fiction."— i?cc/ef<a«^. 

NEALE.— Deeds of Faith ; Stories frqm Church History. 

18mo., 2s. 

" Mr. Neale stands unrivalled in pourtraying Sacred Biographies for the 
young."— J57ce/««ia«^. 

NEALE.— The Egyptian Wanderebs. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

" Mr. Neale'B command of the facts of early Church History is weU known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
and striking Children's Books* most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This hook will be found by no means his least successful effort." — Quardian, 

NEALE. — Evenings at Sackville College. 18mo., cloth, 
2s. 

Contents.— S. Thomas, and King Gondophorus— The Storm on Lake 
Wener— The Burial of Raymond— The Belief of Antwerp, 1632— The North- 
side Pit, 1851, &c. 

NEALE. — Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 
History. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs :— The Siege (rf Omura— The Wolf of the Spessart Wold— The 
Challenge of Lucius— The Circus of Gassa— The Supper of S. Spiridion, &c. 

NEALE.— The Followebs of the Lobd; Stories from 
Church History. 28. , 

CoNTKNTs :— The Martyrdom of 8. Ketevan— The Tumy Fishers— The The- 
ban Legion— The Mountain lights, &c. 

" Not at all behind its predecessors in interest."— £ecferia«Mc. 

NEVINS.— -Theodobe, his Bbotheb and Sistebs. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Nevins. 28. 6d. 

" A nice little book for young people ; the style is simple, pleasing, and unaf- 
fected."— BrtYoMma. 

" A very well-intentioned tale."— JM«fun«m. 

*' The author has introduced a great deal of general knowledge calculated to 
attract and permanently to fix itself upon the young mind."— Cn'^tc. 

NORTHWODE priory.— a Tale, in Two Vols. By the 
author of *' Everley." Fcp. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

" Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to dev^ope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren Joy." 
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Present Booka-r-Taleg. 

OUR CHRISTIAN CALLING; or ConversaUons with my 
Neighbours on what their calling as Christians is, and what 
it requires from them. By the author of " Sunlight in the 
Clouds/' 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OF KIRKBECK. 

By the author of *' Tales of a London Parish." ds. 

** Written with good taste and elegance, with feeling, piety, and simplicity; 
the dialogae is sustained with spirit, the descriptive parts are graphically told, 
and the tales are wrought up with artistic power.**— English Review. 

PAGET.— Tales of the Village. By the Rev. F* E. F^t. 

A new edition, in one vol., 6s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs :— The Cliurch's Ordinances— Fruits of Obedience— Friendly Dis- 
cussion— Youthful Trials— Forms and Formularies— The Way of the Wodd— 
The Way of the Church, &c. 

PAGET.— MiLFOKD Malvoisin; or. Pews and PeWholders. 
2s. 

Giving on accomit of the Origin and Evil EfTects of Pews or distinction of 
Persons in the House of God. 

PAGET. — S. Antholin's j or, Old Churches and New. New 

edition. Is. 

a lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of dieap churches, ^and 
advocating the restwatton of our ancient churches in a good and substantial 
way. 

PAGET.— The Waeden of Beekingholt. 6s. ; cheap edi- 
tion, 2s. 8d. 

" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
involve." — English Review. 

PAGET. — The Owlet op Owlstone Edge: his TraTcls, 

his Experience, and his Lucubrations. Fcap. 8vo., with a 

beautiful Steel Engraving. Fourth edition, 8s. 6d. 

" Home truths, and will give useftd hints to the majority of clergymen's 
virives.*' — Quardian, 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the " Tales of a London 

Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— Denis the Beggar Boy ; The Old Street Sweeper ; Hokkv 
O'Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House} Christian Flower's Story i My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 
G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 

CoMTTBNTS :— Alice Mannering, or Uie Poor in Spirit; Mrs. Clifton, or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hoitgering after 
Righteousness ; Bir. Harcourt, or the Merdfhl ; Rose Archer,' or the Pure in 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers, the Peace-maker i Herbert Leslie, or Pe r ae cuU on 
for Righteousness' sake. 
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POOLIl.— SiE Raoul de Bboc and his Son Tbistbam. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 
• G. A. Poole. 28. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGM ACAIRE. A Story of the " *46." 
Edited by the author of " The Divine Master." Is. 

'* A TUe of the ragged northern shores, and record of fbe patient suffering 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and nn- 
known on earth, bat whose names were doabtless written in Heaven."— 
Pr^ace, 

RAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 
28. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in feuniliar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Chxistian Chnrch, its struggles and triumphs, including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 

ROCKSTRO.— Stobies on the Commandments. The Second 

Table : " My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. S. 

Rockstro. Is. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 

CoKTBNTs :— The Drummer-Boys, or the Law and the Promise; Walter 
Milligan and his Cousin Frank, or the Law of the Sixth Commandment; The 
Sailing Party, or the Sin of Dinah ; The Little Choristers, or Is it Fair ? The 
Two Sailor Boys, or Sins of the Tongue ; The '* Friends of Freedom," or the 
Factoiy Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 27.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 

" We must herq take leave of the author, greatly commending the high tone 
of prhiciple and the devdted fervour with which ma work is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and noble 
thoughts.* '—£cc/en'a«fttf. 

SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

a Tale of a Chorister in a country choir, containing a sketch of the Church's 
work in a village, and the influence of Church teaching under the severest 
misfortunes. 

S. ALBAN'S ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
" The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
Intended to illustrate the working of the Church among the Middle Classes. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. By the author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Second edition, Ss. 6d. 

STONE. — Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of " God's Acre," " The Art of Needlework," &c. 

Is. 6d. 

Intended to shA^ in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spoken with 
a view to elude the rigid truth or deceive others, is a falsehood in the sight 
of God. 
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Present Boohs — Tales* 

SLIGHT.— The First Captivity and Destruction of 
Jerusalem. A Tale, by the Rev. H. S. Slight, B.D. 
With Engravings. 78. 6d.; calf, lOs. 6d. 

iDtended to call attention in a popular way to the truth that Divine Proridenoe 
is trying peoples and nations as it tries individuals — li^ misfortune and by suc- 
cess ; by raising them up and depressing them : it mdiyidnalizea, as it were, 
the general and abstaract warnings and denondationB of the cotemporary pto- 
phets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVAI^TS. With Engravings. 
28., in a packetor bound. 

No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty.— 2. "Proper Pride.**— 3. Fine dothes.— 
4. Mischief-making. 

"Exhibit, in their character and little hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and perhaps practised powers." — Chriatian Remem- 
brancer. 

** Four excellent Stories, both instructive and amuning, whether read hy 
yeung domestics, or by those further advanced in life." — GetUleman's Magtutine. 

" Cannot fail to do much good, if they are put into the hands of servants. 
They are lifelike, treat of topics with which tlie class is fiBuniliar, and erery- 
where inculcate sound Christian principles."— (7/0n'eai JourmU, 

STORY OF A DREAM j a Mother*B Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood/' wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUl^LIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 28. 

Contents :— I. The Dntiftd Daughter Rewarded. II. The dealings of God 
through a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 
*^ Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 28. 6d. 

** Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerftd hand, directed by deep re- 
ligious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be reiul and 
thought about."— lFe</ of England Conservative. 

TUTE.— The Champion OP THE Cross: An Allegory. By the 
Rev. J. S. Tute. 28. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or. Home in this World. By the author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Third edition, Gs. 

" A great advance in force and breadth ; in variety of character and depth of 
uiterest and simple pathos. The spirit and teaching of the book are nnezoep. 
tionable, and it is a great satisfaction to be able to set before young readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability." — Qtutrdian, 

" Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, trutbftil character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet fti]kpf deep feeling 
and true religioD ; strongly consistent, wimdng her way and msphtag hearty 
atfection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty." — Christian Be- 
rnembrancer. 
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VIDAL. — Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of « Tales of the Bush,'* *' Cabramatta," &c. 

Is. 6d. 

Contents :— John Salter; or» the Inconsiderate Maxriage.— Three Neigh- 
bonrs; or, the Envying of others, &c. 

VIDAL. — Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 
VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 1 s. ; cloth, 1 s; 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each sovil in a boat therein, with comtMtss, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

" A small volume, but a very excellent one j calculated to do a vast amount 
of good."— Oj/ord Herald. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— and 
The New Churchyard; or, Whose will be the First 
Grave? By the author of "Amy Herbert." Is. 6d. ; 
paper, Is. 

WILBRAHAM.—The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for 

Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 

Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 3s. cloth ; 

in a packet, 28. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or. Trust in Provi- 
dence— The Young RoUnson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
St. Domingo. 

WILFORD.— The Master of Churchill Abbots, and 
HIS Little Friends. By Florence Wilford. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 



BIOGRAPHY. 



ALLESTREE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 1649. 
By Bishop Fell, He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-General of 

Ireland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Character in 

his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 

his Self-Control, Hahits of Private Prayer, his Devotional 

Books, &c. 2s. 6d. 

*' Nn more admirable subject could have been found j eminently calculated 
to excite or improve, in those who read it, tli? spirit of practical pie^, for which 
he was distinguished."— Mommgr Post. 
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Present Boohs — Biography, 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle of Qermviy in the 
Eighth Century. By the Key. G. W. Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 28. 6d. 

BRECHIN.— A Memoir op the Pious Life and Holt 
Death of Helen Inglis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A abort tale to show that It does not reqtdre " some great thingr to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every daj life. in. one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done ftom the love tA God and in His fidth and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue.** 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church. 

By the author of *< Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." 

Is. 6d. 

CoNTKNTa:— S.Stephen; S. Laurence; S.Romanns; B.Vincent; S.Ephrem; 
S. Benedict; Alcuin; Nicholas Ferrar. 

** A deligrhtfal volume : the general tone of the hook is Uioronghty and health, 
fully Catholic, many of the suggestions are most valuable.'*— fn^iSiJI Beniew. 

FEKRAR (The Life of Nicholas), atizen of London in 1612. 
Abridged from the Memoir by Dr. P. Ped^ard, 179(H 

fiving an Account of his wonderful Ability and Piety in 
ituations of great Worldly Responsibility, of his Ordina- 
tion as Deacon, and Retirement to establish the House of 
LitUe Qidding. 28. 6d. 

FOUR YEARS OF PASTORAL WORK ; being a Sketch of 
the Ministerial Labours of the late Rey. Edward John 
Rees Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Rune- 
ton Holme, Norfolk ; with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 
Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

<< Is a simple record of the nnobtmsive life of a true and flidthful Rn g Haii 
Priest, whose history in the eyes of men contains peshaps nothing wortJiT of 
note, precisely because he did so devotedly give himself up to the (so-caued) 
common-place duties of a country curate.'* — EeeletkuHe. 

** This is one of a class of books which we would gladty see increased among 
us, and which we believe to be much better calculated to have a beneficial 
and practical influence than many of the works which are recommmded to, 
and studied by, young men preparing for Holy Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest person can re&d without interest and profit.*' — Englith Churehman. 

** We heartily thank Mr. Wray for one of the most charming and instructive 
worlds we have for a long time perused.** — Churchman*8 Companion, 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s. j in a packet, 
2s. : wrapper. Is. 

CoNTBfrrs :— Phocas, the Christian Gardener; Zita, the Cluristian Maidser- 
vant; The Poor Man of Aoderlecht; 8. Alphage, Archbishop of Oanterbniy • 
The Mar^ Penitents ; S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

*' Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some of the by-paths and 
noiet nooks of Ctiriatian antiquity which are too often overlooked.'* — LUerary 
Churchman. 
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LAUD (The Life of William), Aychbishop of Canterbury, and 
Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. Ss. 6d. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all j but one who can notice his d^ects as well as his 
virtues, and on wliose judgment therefore we can reLj."— Oaf ord. Herald, 

"The most impcurtant instalment of, this series.*'— (7Am^an Remembrancer, 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT REVEREND FA- 
THER m GOD, PATRICK TORRY, D.D., late Bishop 
of S. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale. Demy 8vo., with Portrait of the late 
Bishop, lOf). 

** Mr. Neale cann ot but command tl^e attention of his readers by a vigorous 
and Inmhious style, and a warm and genial interest in the sutgect."— Sco^^mA 
EccleeiasHcal Jourmal, 

** Most important,, in the way of recording an important chapter in our own 
histoiy, are the details on the life and fortunes of the Scotch Communion 
Office and the S. Anidrew's Prayer Book." — Chriatian Remembraneier, 

LIVES OF Eminent English divines. By the Rev. 

W. H. Teahh With Engravings, 5s. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Anvdrewes, is. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Bishop BoOl, Od. Life of Bishop Wilson, is. 

life of Jones of Nayland, is. 



LIVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PRELATES. 2s. 6d. 

Nikon, S. Demetrius* and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
Geography, and Religious Constitution of Russia, as well as of the Russian 
Church, which has Aram the very first remained a portion of the G^eek or 
Eastern Division of the Catholic Church. 



LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Origen of Alexandria— S. 
Cyprian — S. Gregory Thaumaturgus—S. Dionysius. — S. 
Gregory Naziaiazen — S. Cyril — S. Ephrem of Edessa. By 
the author of " Tales of KLirkbeck." fis. 

" Distinguished by the care and attention to authorities, the beautiful spirit 
and the delightful style, \rhich have rendered the former volumes so generally 
poptUar.*'— Guardian. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 

Second Series : Kettlewe.U, Hammond, "V^son, Mompesson, Bold, Jolly. 6d. 

Third Series: Walton, AVotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, 
Raffles, Exmouth. lOd. 
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Present Books — Poetry. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. A. SICKLING, with Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. New Bdition, fcp. 
8vo., 68. 

*' A well- defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marlced influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge."— Otuirdian. 

'* We know not where to point to a better example of the patient pastoral 
woric of an English Clergyman.'*— Co/onio^ Church Chronicle, 

'*Sucb a memoir is inyalnable as an example." — SeotUth Sceletiatiieal 
Journal, 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Rev. S. 

Fox. Cloth 28. 6d. ; paper oover^ Is, 

Containing short lives of S. Stephen; S. James ; S. Barnabas ; S. Timothy ; 
S. Polycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irenaeus; S. Dicmysias; S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

*' Just the book for drculation among children or a Parochial Lending Li- 
brai^ : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— i^^^rluA 
Revtcfo, 



POETRY. 

BELL. — ^The Rural Album, containine Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 8vo., 5s. 

BENN. — Lays op the Hebrews, and other Poems. 2s. 

** There is a great deal'of tone and spfait in Miss Benn's Lays of the He- 
brews. The * Grave of Saul' would be creditable to ai^ one, and there are 
other poems equally striking and melodious."— (TtMtrdiaa. 

BENN.— The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West With 
other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 
Ss. 6d. 

Contents :— The Soldier's Prayer; Phylactery; The Warning; Hie Four 
Angels ; The. Gathering of the Saints. 

BIRTHDAY WREATH (The). 18mo., 6d.; cloth, Is. 

A set of Poems, contahiing the Three Birthdays, The SAvioua's Lore to 
Cliildren, The Child's Crosses, Think of Mamma, The Churchyard, &c. 

" Deserve yexy fttvonrable notice. May well be perused ftnr ita inMnaic 
worth."— Or/ordf Herald. 

BLACK.— Memorialia Cordis : Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTS :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler; The Tomb of Swift; The 
Famine of 1847; Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemane; 
&c., Ste. ' 
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DAKEYNE.— The Swobd, akd the Ceoss. By the Rev. 

J. O. Dakeyne. 2s. 6d. 

" Commeod themselves to the reader more bj their spiritoal import, yet 
they are not wantiiig ui passagres of considerable force and beauty."— ifonuiur 

POMt. 

BAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILIh a Poem, in 
which the duties of each day in a child's life are set 
forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 

EDMONSTONE.—Devotional Reflections: in Verse. 

Arranged in accordance with the Church Calendar. By 

Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"A Text is taken for each Sonday and Holy Day, and to that a devotional 
reflection is appended. Should the reader on the days which the Church directs 
to be kept holy, find his thou^^hts engaged by a suitable subject, my object is 
gained.'* — Preface. 

GOODRICH.— Claudia : the Days of Martybdom. A 
Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

'* Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unafllected. It con- 
tains a faithftil idctnre of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone 
of feeling, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Chbist." — Oxford Herald. 

GRANDFATHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

a true Tale of a litUe boy who always kept in mind the Saviour's Love and 
Presence. 

** Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young child/*— Su/'o/A; Herald. 

HAWKER.— Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. 
R. S. Hawker. 28. 6d. 

*' Peculiar originality : a profound and concentrated habit of thought and 
expression." — Plymouth Herald. 

" Correct and elegant." — 0entleinan*8 Magazine. 

* * Written to solace the author's own feelings. The reader who takes up the 
echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, will not be disappointed." 
— Ecelenaxtie. 

HOPKINS.— PiETAS Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTXNTS :— Love and Worship ; The Christian Graces ; Nathanid ; Lent ; 
The Beacon; The Sea Shell i AfBiction j Where are th§ Nine? The Eternal 
Country, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTIVE; for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of '' The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
** The Baron's Little Daughter.^' 6d., cheap edition 3d. 
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Present Books — Poetry, 

HYMNS FOR CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By a Lady. 3d. 

H^MNS FOR INFANT CHILDREIf ; on Church, School, 
Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 

LAST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 
ing how a ChriBtian Child should meet death. 6d. $ on a 
sheet, Id. 

"Very toachingly wAtbm.^—EngliMh Review, 

LEE. — Poems. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee. Second 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

CoirrBNTs :— Field Flowers : Netley Abbey ; Kind Words j Rains of Thebes : 
Woodchester; The Martyrs of Vienne; Geraldine; S. Thomas the Martyr; S. 
Angiistine, &c. 

LITTLE ANNIE; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

An account in verse of a little Girl, who by her example and earnestness 
brought her sinning brother to repentance and amendment. 

LORAINE.— Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. morocco. 
" Evidences veiy consideFable poetic powers.**— fcefoaiavMe. 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited 

hy the Rev. W. J. Deane. 3s. 6d. 

<* We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure} it is agreeably sig. 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sulTerings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in Hie early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive.** — Morning 
Post, 

MAGNAY.—- Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New 
edition, with additions. 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET, The Martyr of Antioch: an Olden Tale, 

in Verse. 2s. 6d. cloth ; Is. 6d. wrapper. 

'* For combined beauty of composition, typography, and iUuatration, we will 
venture to pronounce * Margaret,* even in this day of handsome books, un- 
rtvaUed.**-~£ctf<ena«^. 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of '* Hymns for Little 
Children." With Engravings. Sd.; cloth, Is.; school 
edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 

of " The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

a Tale in Verse of 6od*s chastening hand in the death of young: children, 
and the mother's submission. 
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NARRATIVE HYMNS ' FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By 
the author of *' The Baron's Little Daughter." 3d. Set 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 2s. 6d. 

NEALE. — Htmns for the Sick. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neale. 6d. 

Intended to set before tiie Sick and SafRBcing some of those Bources of 
" strcmg consolation '* which it has pleased God to lay up for them. 

NEALE. — Hymns fok Childben. 3d. each Series. 

First Series : Hymns for the Bays of the Week, Hours, and Holy Days. 
Second Series: Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, FriTileges, 
and Festivals. 
Third Series :^ Hymns chiefly for the Saints' Days. 

NEALE.— Lays akd Legends of the Chubch in England. 
2s. 6d. 

OLD WILLIAM j or, the Longest Day. By the author of 

«« The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

A Tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

ORLEBAR.— Christmas Eve and other Poems. By Mrs. 

Cuthbert Orlebar. Is. 

CoNTKNTs :— Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song; My Sister Laura} The 
Cradle ; The Eagle ; The Wife j The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. In 
Two Parts, 6d. each. 

Parti. Hie Creation J The Temptation; Cain and Abel; Enoch; The Ark; 
The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esau. Jacob, Rachel, 
Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Part 11. Sutjects tcom. Moses to David. 

RUSSELL. — ^Lays Concerning the Early Church. By 

the ReY. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 

CoNTSMTS : — ^S. John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion; The 
Martyr's Funeral; The Coondl of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c. 

SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial Life. 
By H. K. C. 28. 6d. 

The greater part of the present volume received seven years ago the im- 
primatur of the author of the " Christian Year." 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea; The Lark's Complaint; 
Primroses at Night; Tavistock Abbey; Dovedale: Revisiting the Sea; The 
Chancel; Bomham Sands, &c. 

TEN COMMAITOMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 

Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

"Applying the spixitaal sense of the Commandments in simple verse.'*— 
Enghth Review. 
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Present Books-^Smaller Tales, 
TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 3ft. 

CoNTKNTS : — ^Trust in the Lord ; Infant Imagining^ ; Flowers in Churdi in a 
Witliered Leaf) The Whole Armour of God j The Christmas IVeci The Last 
Day in the Year, &c. 

THOMPSON.— Original Ballads by Living Atjthobs, 
1850. Edited by the Rev. H. Thompson. With beau- 
tiful Illustrations. 7s. 6d.y morocco lOs. 6d. 

" These ballads, one and all, exhibit aoqnhred sdiolanhip and litenoy skilL 
The yolume is rery handsomely got up, and is well adapted for a drawing-room 
table \ioolk.."—Speetaior. 

'* Ballads of the most raried description ; historical, narrative, imaginativ-e, 
descriptive: ranging from fabulous antiquity to oantemporary histofy.*'— 
Bristol Mirror, 

TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes. By the Rev. J. S. Tute. 
First Series, 38. 

TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes. Second Series, 3s. 

On Kirkdale Abbey i Church Bells; the Great Festivals) P^pvidence; The 
Martyrs j the Lily j the Fail of Angels, &c. 

WARING.-^ Annuals and Perennials $ or. Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8yo., beautifully 

' Illustrated by Macquoid, 58. 

Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on ths CcdlectB, AtuuuU 
in their Use, Perennial in their Antiquity. 



SMALLER TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 



ANNANDALE ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A Welsh 
Tale. 2d. 

BELL AIRS.— Steenoth and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 
18mo., 4d. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done Inr Idnd and 
zealous ministerial watchfulness and superintendence."— C/tfrieo/ foumdi. 

BETTY CORNWELL AND HER GRANDCHILDREN; 

or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 
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BROTHER'S SACRIFICE (The) j or, a Soldier's Generosity 
Rewarded. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Sunday of the People in Feance. By 

the Abb^ Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor of France. 

Translated by Miss Bunbury.' 4d. 

Originally written for the use of the workmen of F^rance, to induce a better 
understanmng and observance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY.— I AM BO Happy; or, the Reward of Sorrow 
borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 21st Thousand. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Lost One Found. A true Story of the 
Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 4d. 

BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good result 
of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the 
well-known picture of that subject. 3d. 

BUNBURY.— The Ebroe Cobbected; or, the Faithful Priest. 
By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 4d, 

A story of the union between the Saxons and Normans. 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) ; a Fable on Disobedience 
and Mischief. 2d. 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PINCH. 6d. 

A tale for little g^ls, on the fatal eflfects of the first step in disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

CHILD*S MISSION (The) ; a True Tale of the influence of a 
very young and dyin^ Child in the Conversion of her mo- 
ther from Sin to Holmess. 2d. 

CHORISTER'S FALL (The). 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister whose vanlly led him to ftOl, but who was enabled to 
r^oice in the illness which brought him to repentence. 

CHURCH CATECHISM (The). With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d.; on tinted paper and gilt edges, Is. 

COLD HEART. 9d. 

A German Tale of the effects of gold upon a poor man : how it gaye him in 
exchange a heart of stone, which he gladly exchanges back for poverty and 
contentment. 

CONSOLATION ; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer in 
. Absence. By the author of « Gentle Influence." 4d. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9d. each 

?art. Parts I. and II. in a toL, cloth. Is. 64L ; HI. and 
v., ditto. Is. 6d. 

Parti. IMaloTOes on DOigeiice and Thoughtfolness in Hoosehold Worii; 
on Gk)od Thongnts; Sunday at caiuicli; Doing onr Daly, not Chooafng' it; 
Self-Control ; Dividing our Time ; the Seascms, with Hymns. 

Part II. CkmTenations on Dress and Keeping to oar Chordi, or Good oat 
of Evil; Easter-tidej The Old Farm-house j Bearing Reproof; Sheep-shear- 
ing; and the Lessons in Scripture from Sheep. 

Part III. The New Church ; The Strar of Ambrose Heme, and KngtiVi 
Church Teaching; The First Situation ; The New School and Consecration; 
ChiiBtiaa Duties; The Flowers of the Field; How to bear Losses. 

Part rv. Dialogues on God's ordering all things; Ill-natured speaking; 
Bearing little trials well ; Not thinking much of ourselves ; Being prepared to 
die; Oar hoUneas not our own; Distiactlon and inattention; Drawing good 
ftova all we see. 

DATS PLEASURE (A) ; or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of " Susan Carter.^* 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 
By the author of "The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

DUMB BOY (The) ; showing how, though Dumh, he felt the 
influence of our Holy Keligion. 2d. 

EASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En- 
gravings, and in large Type. 6d. ; coloured, Is. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday; Little Mary's Fall; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour; The Lost CHiild; The Xom mck; &c. 

EDWARD TRUEMAN. 6d.; cloth, Is. 

A Tale, to show that the best and kindest people fall into mistakes and fidse 
impressions, an^ that we must not on that account indulge rerengeAil or un- 
kind feelings, bat " believe always for Hit best." 

FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (The) , a Lesson to 
thoughtless Tillage girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 6d. 

FLORA AND HER CHILDREN j a Tale for Young Child- 
ren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 4d. 

FLOWER.— A Day's Misfobtunes, oe Tby Again; or, 
the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower. 4d. ' 

FLOWER. — ^Little Willie the Lame Bot; a Story on 
the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Rose Eolinton ; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 
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FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. For Little Children. In a 
neat box, or bound in cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

1. Lticy; or. The Violet.— 2. Alice j or. The Paisy.— 3. Mazy; or. The Sun- 
flower.— 4. Rachel J or. The Strawheny Blossom.- 5. Crocuses ; or, The Field 
of Flowers.— 6. Lilies j or, light in Darkness.- 7. Heart's Ease j or, Chamber 
of Peace.— 8. The Orphan's Home.— 9. Christmas Tide; or. The Word of a 
King.— 10. The Foundling. 

FRIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6d. 

GRESLEY.— The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rey. W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY (The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 
Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-Holiday. By the 
author of '* Gentle Influence:" In a Packet. 6d. 

The Good Daughter; Usefulness; Charles Withndl; Mischief; Kindness > 
Self-Denlal. 

HANNAH AND ALICE ; or, Neatness of Dress. 3d. 

HARRIET AND HER SISTER; or, the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. 

HENSLOW.— John BortoK; or, a Word in Season. By 
Mrs. J. S. Henslow. 4d. 

HEYGATE.~Ellen Mbybigk ; a Story on False Excuses. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 4d. 

HILL.— Stories on the Commandments. The First Table : 

« My Duty towards God." By the Rey. G. Hill, M.A. Is. 

The Needle Case, or Forgetting God ; The Idolater, or the Love of Money ; 
The Christening, or taking the Name of Christ; A Sunday at Deepwell, or 
the Due Observance of the Loan's Day. 

[See Rockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 15.] 

HONOR DELAFONT ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, and 
its Answer. By the author of " Sunsetting." 6d. 

HOW TO BE A MARTYR ; a Story for S. Stephen's Day. 
Id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus .- 
showing how Choristers should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 
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Present Boohs — Smaller Tales, 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The) ; a Tale of Irish Industry. By 
the author of '* The Conceited Pig.*' 2d. 

LITTLE WALTER, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. 

A Tale, to show the great importaace of each one's individual example for 
good or for evil. 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. 

" Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
ddighted they are to have a little garden of their ovm. These factB are taken 
advantage of to teach much religious truth. The writer is well acquainted 
with gardening, and makes Its incidents tell upon the purpose of the story." 
— Cierieol JourtuU, 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

CoNTKBiTS :-— The Little Herd Bot; The Sensible Elephant; The Starting; 
Sleep and Death j The Wooden Leg; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl. 

LONDON PRIDE ; or, the Account and Effects of a "^sit to 
the Great City. dd. 

LUCY FORD ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 2d. 

r 

LUCY PARK]gR; or, the true value of regular, self-denying 
Service to God and Man. 6d. 

MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an answer 

to a little Girl's question, '* If I were a Sister of Mercy, 

should I haye no Jewels ?" 6d. 

Under the form of sUegory, the Jewels and Talents entrusted to each Chris- 
tian to preserve pure and bright against the King's coming are represented. 

MARGARET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving School- 
Girl. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD j or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL; a Story of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village. 3d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER j or, the Influence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. 
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MrDSU^ER DAY; or. The Two Churches where DaUy 
Prayers were said. 3d. 

MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of «' Gentle 

Influence." 6d. 

Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Jonmal, of a yoang and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her ftonily into the Far West, Macomb, 
Illinois, U.S. 

" Genuine Letters by a young female Emigrant : are very acceptable as the 
portraiture of the feelings of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
influenced by high moral and religious fleelings."— (^ord Herald. 

MILMAN— The Mysteey of Mabking; or, Christian Re- 
sponsibility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 

An AU^pory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Loan and Saviovk in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The); a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our Lord's parables to see things 
eternal, of which all tldiigs here are bat the pictures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES j or, the folly of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of <*The 
Conceited Pig." 4d. 

MONRO.— Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling Required 
in True Religion. By the Rev. E. Monro. 4£ 

MONRO.--ROBERT Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. 

MONRO.— Maey Coopeej or. Choosing One's Own Path in 
Life. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Cottage in the Lane j or the Sad Effects 
of Indecision of Character. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Drunkard's Boy ; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Railroad Boy j or. True Peace in Suffering. 
4d. 

MONRO.— Midsummer Eve. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

a Tale of the fidelity of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
hex influence for good on the fikther and others. 

MY DREAM, A true account of a Dream of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
allto see God. 4d. 
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Present Books — StnaUer TaleJ^ 

NEALE.— Ekigk's Gbave ; or, how a faithful Russian Servant 
laid down Ids life for his Master. — The Helmsman of 
Lake Erie ; a Tak of American Courage in a Burning 
Ship.--THE Plague of 1665 at Etam, in Derbyshire, 
and how it was met By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4a. 

NEALE.^The Dream of S. Perfetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross. of Constantine. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Legend of S. Dorothea, Yir^ and Mar- 
tyr, of Cffisarea. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faitii of its 
Bishop; and. The Death of Juliaj^ the Apostate Em- 

geror, a.d. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renoimced 
is Christian Faith. 4d. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the author of « THIlie Grant.'' 8d. 

a Tale for TiUage giriii, of enoonrBgement to pc we vwelntheamiaeof true 
religion, and to flndm that the best way to be useftil and hi^py. 

OLIVE LESTER. 6d. 

The account of the straggle of a poor lame orphan in her endeavoor to do 
her duty amidst the diiBcolty of a careless and irreligioiis Dually. 

PAGET.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 
the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Key. F. E. 
Paget 4d. 

PAGET.-^Beatino the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 4d. 

PAGET.— Hallowmas Evb; or, a Conyersation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET.— How TO BE Useful and Happy ; a Few Words 
of Adyioe, with Rules for a Young Person. 2d. 

PAGET.— The Singebs; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
Yateshull Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfire; or, How the Fifth of November 
was kept at YateslfulL 4d. 
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J, MaaierSy London. 

PAGET.— Thb Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meanmg. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 

Works of Mercy." 6d. 

An Allegory, Teptesenttng the nanrow waj to everlastfaig life m the path 
trod by oar Blessed Lord. 

PATTIE GRAHAM ; or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PEARSON. — Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents : show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Old Oliyee Dale. 4d. 

A TUe of the example and influence of an old man of soond reUgions prin- 
ciples which are shown forth in ereiy-day walk of life throughout the village. 

PEARSON.— Sibyl Mabchant; or. The Strengthening and 
Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 

" An interesting and edifying story. It will impress a rererent appcedatloa 
of the blesshigs of Holy Communion." — EngU$h Churchman. 

PHCEBE*; or, The Hospital. A Story of many Trials in 
Country Life. Sd. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) i 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PREPARING THE WAY; or, the King's Workmen. An 
Advent Story. 6d. 

An Allegory, where the work of salvation g^ven us to do is compared with 
the work of manual labour, and the right and wrong ways of purauing it. 

PRIMROSES (The) ; or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in a 
Family. 3d. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN; a Story of Real Life. By the author 
of " Harry and Walter." 6d. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales, 

BAVENS (The); A Fairy Tale. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 2d, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A tme Tale; reLated as told by the Widovr henelf. She followed tiie ftr- 
tnnes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fiitigiiey dangler, and death, at 
Copeaha^en, Conmna, and Barossa. 

RICKARDS.— Bird-Keeping Boy (The^ or, the Lowest 
Occupation may be sanctified to God s Serylce. By the 
ReT. S. Rickards. 6d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, 8upp(»ted by troa reli- 
gions principles. 

SCHOLARS NOSEGAY (The). Being a series of Tales and 

Conversations on Flowers. In a neat box, or bound in 

cloth. Is ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. Introduction} the Good Shephod and the Lily of Polity .--3. Ilie Dai^; 
or. Loving One Another.— -3. The Violet; or. Humility. — i. The Aram; or. 
Baptism.— 5. The Crocus j or. The Holy Trinity in Unity.— 6. The Strawberry 
Blossom; or, Modesty (in verse). — J, The Dandelion ; or, Lent. — ^8. The Palm; 
or. Bearing the Cross.— 9. The Hawthorn ; a Lesson for Grood Friday. — 10. The 
Tulip; or, The Resurrection.— ll. The Sunflower; or, Reverence. — 12. Grass; 
or. Contentment. — 13. The Forget-me-not, and the Lesson its name Implies. 

SECRET (The) ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of '* Susan Carter.*' 4d. 

SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT CHURCH HYMNS; 

chiefly from the Latin. 3d. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (The).— In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Feeding the Hungry. Need and Charity.— 2. Giving Drink to the "Hiirsty. 
The Old Man by the Well.— 3. Clothing the Naked. Ellen the Parish Child. 
— 4. Taking in the Stranger. Mary Howard.— 5. Visiting the Sick. Watching. 
— 6. Visiting the Prisoner. Phcebe and her Friend.— 7. Burying the Doui. 
Shirley Church. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Counselling the Doubtfol ; or, the Little Sisters of Mercy.— 4. Teaching 
the Ignorant; or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon. — 3. Admonishing the Sinner; 
or, the Little Milk Boy. — 4. Comforting the Afflicted ; or, a Day in Bessie's 
life. — 5. Forgiving Iiijuries; or, Nonnia the Captive. — 6. Suffering Wrongs 
Patiently; or, the Path to Glory. — 7. Praying for Others; or, the Stocy of 
Little May. 
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J, Mattera, London. 

SHSPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM : a Story of the Nativity 
of our LoBD. 6d. 

SISTEK'S CAEE ; or, How a yerv young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By the author of '' Michael the 
Chorister."' 6d. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punishment of Forget- 
fulness. By the author of « The Conceited Pig.** 2d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animak* 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORY OF A PRIMROSE ; wherein is shown the Results 
of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness it 
giyen. 2d. 

STORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of 

« Amy Herbert." 6d. 

Ckmtaiiibig eigbt inddents in the Ltfo of a Young Widow, iUiutmtbig the 
eight petitions. 

SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A Tale of patient snfllerlng and the influence of example of a little girl during 
a long sqjoum in the Ward of a Hospital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of ihe Trials she mtt with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 6d. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTINGj or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of hap- 
piness, peaoe^ and contentment. 6d. 

A Tale showing the blessings of old age when it is allowed to see the flrnits 
of its labour in bringing up its ehildrot in the nurture and admonition of the 
Loan. 

S. SYLVESTERS NIGHT. 9d. 

An Allegory on the change of our condition since the fUl, and the wicked- 
ness of pining at our station in this life in consequence. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE, with its Adventures j and A Stobt 
OF KiJUQ Alfbed thx G&£AT. 2d. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales. 



TOWER BUILDERS (The), and The Two Meaohants. 9d. 

Two Allegtntes, showljig (1) how we should he hoilt up in oor CtaMtiaa. 
Fatth } and (S) where we should lay ap our treasure. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; . or, the Power of Example. A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d.* 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Waminj? to Boys; showing the 
misery caused by glTlng way to angry and unkind temper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The) ; or, Charley's Escape. 6d. 

A Tale of the tnflnwice of a good companion, and the warning of his anddea 
death. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY ; a Tale of a Lacemakers' Village, and the 
good influence of the chief family in a Village. 6d. 



WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfuhiess of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Bunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WILLIAM DALE ; or» The Lame Boy. 2d. 



WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 
4d« 

WOOD CARVER (The) $ or, S. Barnabas' Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 vols., ornamental cloth, 3s. 



Advent 

Christinas Day 
Kpiphanr 

Ash Wetmesday 
Good Friday 
SasterEre 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Snndav 
l^inity Snnday 
S.Andrew 
S. Thomas 

S4 



8. Stephen 

8. John the Sran- 

grelist 
The Holy Innocents 
Circumcidon 
Conversion of 8. 

Paul 
Foriflcatioa 
S.Matthias 
Annunciation 
S.Mark 
8S. FhlUp and Jam^i 



8. Bamahas 

8. John the BmpOA 

S. Peter 

S.James 

S. Bartholomew 

8. Matthew 

8. Bfichael and AU 

Angda 
S.Luke 

88. Simon and Jnde 
All Saints. 



J. Masters, London* 

YOUNG CHUBCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an enr 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday: and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bouna, 6d. 

1. The Young Soldiers. Paort I.— S. The Toung Soldiers. Part II.— 3. Ash- 
grove Fdte. — 4. The little Sisters. — 5. They do so in my Conntry. — 6. Herbert 
and lizzie j or, the Morning Ramble.— 7. ChiistmaB ; or, the German Fir Tree. 
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